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TO 

tTbe Woi'itei's’ lEbucattonal Bssociation 



Whew wilt Thou save the people ? 

O God of mercy, when ? 

Not kings and lords, but nations ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men J 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they 
Let them not xmss, like weeds, away — 

Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people ! 

Ebbnezeb Elliott. 


** To remake the map of Euroi>o, and to rearrange the 
peoples in accordance with the special mission assigned to 
oach of them by geographical, ethnical and historical con- % 
ditions — this is the iirst essential step for all.” 

Mazzini (18®2). 



PREFACE 

For many years past the prospect of universal war has 
fiaunted the dreams of pacificists and militarists alike. Many 
us, without denying its growing menace, hoped against 
hope that it might be averted by the gradual strengthening 
ot international goodwill and mutual intercourse, and the 
steady growth of democratic influences and political thoughts 
But our misgivings proved more prophetic than our hopes ; 
and last August the great war came upon us like a thief in 
tife night. After four months of war we feel that, in spite of 
the sple^idid response of the nation at large, in spite of 
a unanimity which has no parallel in our previous history, 
there are still large sections of the community who fail to 
realise the vastness of the issues at stake, the formidable 
nature of the forces ranged against us, and the true inner 
significance of the struggle. And yet ail that is worth living 
for depends upon tl^s outcome of this war — for ourselves 
the future of the democratic ideal in these islands and in the 
British Empire at large, for tl^ peoples of Europe deliver- 
ance frdm competin| armaments and the yoke of racial 
tyranny. But before our future can be secured^ sacrifices 
. vii 
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9^1 he required of eWy citizen, and in A free 
eacrifice can only spring from Imowledge. ^Moreover, if 
we are to put an end to the intolerable situatibn of an uri- 
willing Europe in arms, public opinion must think out very 
carefully the great problems which have been thrown into 
the melting-pot and be prepared for the day of se|j|lem6nt. 

The present volume has been written^ as a guide to the 
study of tlie underlying causes and issues of the war. It 
does not pretend to cover the whole of so vast a field, and it 
: will have attairysd its aim if it provides the basis for future 
discussion. It originated in the experience of its five writers t 
at the Summer Schools for working-class students held^in 
connection with the Workers* Educational Association, 
in the early days of August, at the outbreak of the ifiea, 
Summer School%were in full swing at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Eton, Bangor, and Durham, and it at once became apparent, , 
not merely that the word citizen ** had suddenly acquired a 
new depth and significance for the men and women of %ur 
generation, but also that for the individual citiz^ himself 
a large new field of study and discussion had been opened 
: up.pn subjects and issues hitherto unfamiliar. This book 
was planned to meet the need there expressed, but it is 
hoped that it may be found useful by a wider circle of 
■ 'readers. ■ 

We have called the book The War a§d Democracy ^ beca^ 
our guiding idea throughout has been the sense of the greht 
^new responsibilities, both of thought and action, which ^ 
jyresent situation lays upon Britistf Democracy* and on, 

; in democracy throughout the world. 
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A 

. a survey of the issues raised - 

'' fdr S^ttlmeiit by the war, we must disclaim most emphatic- 
: al^\all idea of dividing the lion’s skin before the animal 
has been killed. Our object has not been to prophesy, but 
merely to stimulate thought and discussion. The field is so 
vast an^ complicated that unless public opinion begins to 
mobilise without further delay and to form clear ideas as to 
how the principles laid down by our statesmen are to be con- 
verted into practice, it may find itself confronted, as it was 
confronted in 1814, with a situation which it can neither 
• understand nor control, and with a settlement which wiU 
pejpetuate many of the abuses which this war ought to 
remove. Our best excuse is supplied by the attitude of 
many leaders of German political thought — men like Franz 
von liszt, Ostwald, and Paul Rohrbach — who are already 
.. m out the world according to their victorious fancies. 

R. W. S.-W. 

J. D. W. 

A. E. Z. 

A. G. 


1914 . 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTORY 

** It Bcems to mo that the amount of lawlossntBB and crime, the 
ai^ount of waste and futility, the amount of war and war possibility 
and war danger in the world are just the measure of the present 
in^equacy of the world’s system of collective organisations to the 
purpose before them. It follows from this very directly that only 
one thing can end war on the earth, and that is a subtle mental 
development, an idea, the development of the idea of the world 
commonweal in the collective mind.” — H. G. Wells in 1008. 

• 

This is a testing time for Democracy. The people of Great 
Britain^ to whom all the world looks as the trustees, together 
wi^h France and America, of the great democratic tradition, 
ai^ brought face to face, for the first time, with their full 
ultimate responsibility as British citizens. Upon the way 
in which that responsibility is realised and discharged de- 
pends the future of the democratic principle, not only in 
these islands, but throughout the world. 

, Democracy is not a mere form of government. It 
does not depend on ballot boxes or franchise laws or any 
"fconstitutional machinery. These are but its trappings. 

Democracy is a spirit and an atmosphere, and its essence 
^is trust in the moral instincts of the people. A tyrant 
is not a democrat, fo»he believes in government by force ; 
neither is a demagogue a democrat, for he Ijjlieves in 
government by flattery. A democratic country is a country 
where the government has confidence in the people and 
1 B t.. 
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the people in the government an^in itself, and wheje all 
' are united in the faith that the cause of thek country is 
not a mere matter of individual or national self-interest, 
but is in harmony with the great moral fofces which rule 
the destinies of mankind. No form of government is so 
feeble as a democracy without faith. But a democracy 
armed with faith is not merely strong : it is in'^incible ; 
for its cause will live on, in defeat and disaster, in the 
breast of every one of its citizens. Belgium is a living 
testimony to that great truth. 

British Democracy has carried this principle of con- 
fidence to the furthest possible point. Alone among the 
States of Europe, Great Britain relies for her existence 
and for the maintenance of her world-wide responsibilities 
upon the free choice of her citizens. Her privileges stre 
extended to all : her active obligations are forced upon none. 
Trusting in the "^principle of individual freedom, and upon 
the sound instinct and understanding of her people, she 
leaves it to each citizen to make his choice whether, and 
in what manner, he shall serve his country. Never hive 
responsibilities so arduous and so urgent been laid up,pn 
the citizens of any community : and never have the citizens 
been so free to choose or to decline the burden. The world 
will judge Great Britain, and judge Democracy, according 
to the measure of our free response. 

What is the nature of the responsibility cast upon us at 
this crisis ? 

It is threefold. It concerns the present, the past, and 
■ the future. There are three questions which every citizen 
must needs ask, and try to answer, for himself. The first 
and most urgent is a matter of present decision :o What is 
my duty^herc and now ? The second involves a judgment 
of past events : Why is it that we are at war ? Are we 
^ fighting in a just cause ? The third involves an estimate 
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^of tljp future a,{id of thi^part which ^British public opinion 
can and shduld play in shaping it : What are the issues 
involved in the various belligerent countries ? What 
should bo the principles of a just settlement 1 How can 
Great Britain best use her influence in the cause of human 
progress and for the welfare of the peoples involved in 
the waif? 

It is jyith the second and especially with the third of 
these responsibilities that this volume is concerned. 

“ What is the war about ? “ Are we fighting in a just 

cause ? ” Every one by now has asked himself this question, 

, aifd most people have studied some at least of the evidence, 
and tried to satisfy themselves as to the answer. The 
Fofeign Office White Paper and numberless books and 
pa^pphlets have enlightened the public on many of the 
questions at issue. Yet the fact remains that the .necessity 
of this educative campaign involves a confession of failure 
— or at least of grave neglect — on the part of British 
democracy. Under our democratic constitution the people 
of 45reat Britain have assumed the responsibility for the 
m^agement of their own affairs. One great department 
of those aSairs, the most vital of all, they and their repre- 
sentatives have systematically neglected. Deeply engaged 
and interested in domestic problems, they have left the 
control of their foreign relations in the hands of expert 
advisers. And so it was with something like stupefaction 
that they discovered, one day in Augu^, that they were 
called upon to honom^the obligations contracted in their 
•name. 

There has been no desire to evade those obligations. 
But there Aas been a very real desire to understand them, 
and also a fixed determination never again to a]Jpw such 
a lack of contact, on vital issues, between the mind of the 
people and the activities of their ministers. 
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But no mere changes in the machinery of demo^ratic^ 
control can avail to save the people from the eonsequences 
of their own ignorance and neglect. There is only one way 
in which we can achieve full Democracy ih this country, 
and that is through Education. 

In the sphere of domestic affairs, particularly in con- 
nection with social and industrial questions, tht people 
have slowly realised this hard truth. After a generation 
or more of attempts and failures and disillusionments many 
thousands of workpeople have learnt the lesson that power 
without knowledge is not power at all, and that knowledge, 
whether for public affairs or for any other purpose, candot , 
be gained without effort and discipline. They have come 
to realise that Democracy needs, for its full working, hot 
only schools in which to train its young, but also — wha^no 
Democracy save those of the ancient world has ever pos- 
sessed — such facilities for the education for its adult citizens, 
engaged in the active work of the community, as will enable 
them to maintain unimpaired their intellectual freshness 
and vigour, and to face with wisdom and courage the jfijpb- 
lems for which, as citizens, they have assumed respojfsi- 
bility. They have come to think of Education, not as a 
time of tutelage or training, but as a part of active life 
itself, woven of the same texture and concerned with the 
same issues, as being, in fact, the effort to understand the 
world in which they Uve. But they have naturally tended 
to confine those issues within the limits of their own domestic 
interests and experience. They are c^led upon now to widen 
their horizon, and to apply the democratic conception of educa- f 
tion to the new problems which have arisen owing to the part 
which Great Britain is now playing ki the affairs of Europe. 

It is ^ever easy to think tilings out clearly and coldly. 
But it is hardest of all in the crisis of a great war, when men’s 
minds are blurred by passionate emotions of sorrow, anxiety, 
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^and Jindignation. Hence^ a time of war is the heyday of 
fallacies ancj^ delusions, of misleading hopes and premature < 
. disillusionmonts : men tend to live in an unreal world of 
phrases and catchwords. Yet never is it more necessary 
than at such a period, in the old Greek phrase, “ to follow 
the argument whithersoever it leads,” to look facts squarely in 
the faca^ and, particularly, the great ugly outstanding fact 
of war jtself, the survival of which democrats, especially 
in Great Britain and the United States, have of recent years 
been so greatly tempted to ignore. 

People speak as if war were a new sudden and terrible 
j phenomenon. There is nothing new about the fact of 
war. What is new about this war is the scale on which it 
is Vaged, the science and skill expended on it, and the fact 
that it is being carried on by national armies, numbering 
millions, instead of by professional bodies of soldiers. But 
war itself is as old as the world : and it it surprises and 
shocks us this is due to our own blindness. There are only 
two ways of settling disputes between nations, by law or 
bjVar. As there is as yet no World-State, with the power 
to enforce a World-law between the nations, the possibility 
of war, with all its contingent horrors, should have been 
before our eyes all the time. The occasion of this war was 
no doubt a surprise. But that it could happen at all should 
not be a surprise to us, still less a disillusionment. It does 
not mark a backward step in human civilisation. It only 
■ registers the fact that civilisation is still grievously in- 
complete and uncon^lidated. Terrible as this war is in 
i, its effect on individual lives and happiness, it ought not to 
; depress us — even if, in our blindness, we imagined the 
world to J)e a far better organised place than it actually is. 
/fhe fact that many of the combatants regard war as an 
anachronism adds to the tragedy, but also to the hope, of 
. the struggle. It shows that civilised opinion is gathering 
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strength for that deepening and extension of the meaning 
and range of citizensliip which alone can ma^e^ar between^ 
the nations of the world as obsolete as it has become between 
the nations of the British Empire or between^he component 
parts of the United States. 

It was perhaps inevitable that British citizens in particu* 
lar, removed from the storm centres of Continental Europe, 
and never very logical in their thinking, should have failed 
to realise the possibility of another great war, similar to 
the Napoleonic struggle of a hundred years ago. For nearly 
half a century the great European States had been at peace : 
and we had come to look upon their condition, and the 
attachment of their peoples, as being as ancient and as 
stable as our own. Wo had grown used to the map •of 
Europe as it had been left by the great convulsions between 
1848 and 1871. Upon the basis of that map and of the 
governments represented on it, and in response to the 
growing needs of the world as a whole, we had embarked 
on every kind of international co-operation and cosmo- 
politan effort. The Hague Congress, convened by ^e 
Tsar of Russia, looked forward to the day when war, and 
the causes of war, should be obsolete. The' Socialist 
Movement, a growing force in all industrial communities, 
stood for the same ideal, and for the international comrade- 
ship of the working class. Law and medicine, science and 
scholarship followed suit ; and every summer, in quest of 
health and change,, thousands of plain citizens have crossed, 
international frontiers with scarcely ^eater sense of change 
. than in moving from province to province in a single State. * 
Commerce and industry, the greatest material forces of our 
time, have become inextricably int^national, aqd in the 
palpable injury in which a war would involve theiri some 
thinkers of clear but limited vision saw the best hope of 
averting a European conflagration. 
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^ And yet, throughout these two generations of economic 
and social (development* the fear of war has never been 
absent from the mind of Europe. Her emperors and states- 
men have talked of peace ; but they have prepared for 
war, more skilfully and more persistently than ever before 
in the history of Europe or of the world. Almost the 
entire manhood of every European nation but England has 
been trained to arms ; and the annual war budget of 
Europe rose, in time of peace, to over 300 million pounds. 
The States of Europe, each afraid to stand alone against 
a coalition of possible rivals, formed themselves into 

^ opposing groups ; and each of the groups armed feverishly 
against the other, fearful lest, by any change in the diplo- 
matic or political situation, they might be caught unawares 
and suffer loss. Thus, it ouglit not to have surprised us 
that finally, through the accident of a royal murder, the 
spark should be fired and the explosion^ensue, *and that 
merchants and manufacturers, propagandists and philan- 
thropists, scholars and scientists, should find the ground 
shjiken beneath their feet and the projects patiently built 
ug through years of international co-operation shattered 
by the e^nts of a few days. 

Now that the war has come it is easy to see that they 
were mistaken. They had built up the structure of a 
cosmopolitan society without looking to the foundations. 
The economic activities of mankind have indeed brought 
a World-Society and a World-Industry into being ; but 
its political analogue^ a World-State, can only be formed, 

I not through the co-operation of individuals or groups of 
individuals, but through the union of nations and the 
federation of national governinbnts. The first task of our 
time for Europe, as we shall try to show in the next chapter, 
is to lay firm the foundations of those nations by ^Jirrying to 
victory the twin principles of Nationality and Democracy— 
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to secure that the peoples of Europe shall be enabled to have 
governments corresponding to their national i^eeds and re- 
sponsible to their own control, and to build up, under the 
care and protection of those governments, the social institu- 
tions and the civilisation of their choice. So long as there 
are peoples in Europe under alien governments, curtailed in 
the use of their own language,^ in the propagation) of their 
literature and ideas, in their social intercoifrse,^ in their 
corporate life, in all that we in Great Britain understand by 
civil liberty, so long will there be men who will mock at 
the very idea of international peace, and look forward 
to war, not as an outworn instrument of a barbarous age, 
but as a means to national freedom and self-expression. 
Englishmen sometimes forget that there are worse evils than 
open war, both in political and industrial relations, and that 
the political causes for which their fathers fought and died . 
have still to be carried to victory on the Continent. Nation- 
ality and their national institutions are the very life-blood 
of English people. They are as natural to them as the 
air they breathe. That is what makes it sometimes^ so 
difficult for them to understand, as the history of Ireland 
and even of Ulster shows, what nationality meads to other 
peoples. And that is why they have not realised, not only 
that there are peoples in Europe living under alien govern- 
ments, but that there are governments in Europe so foolish 
as to think that men and women deprived of their national 
institutions, humiliated in their deepest feelings, and forced 
into an alien mould, can make goo(J citizens, trustworthy 
soldiers, or even obedient subjects. 

The political causes of the present war, tlien, and of the 

’ 1 Tho Gorman official communique on ^igust 26, 19U,' reports as 

follows : “^11 the news^pors in Belgium, with tho exception of those 
■ in Antwerp, are printed in the Germem language.*’ This, of course, 

V on the model of the Prussian administration of Poland. The Magya^^^ 
are more repressive even than the Germans. See pp. 132 ft. below. 
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^ half-century of Armed Peace which {)receded it are to be 
found, not in? the particular schemes and ambitions of any of 
the governments of Europe, nor in their secret diplomacy, nor 
in the machinations of the great armament interests allied 
to them, sinister though all these may have been, but in 
' the nature of some of those governments themselves, and 
in theiiitelation to the peoples over whom they rule, 

“ If ij were possible,” writes Prince Billow, who directed 
German policy as Imperial Chancellor from 1900 to 1909, 

- “for members of different nationalities, with different 
language and customs, and an intellectual life of a different 
j kind, to live side by side in one and the same State, without 
succumbing to the temptation of each trying to force his 
o^n nationality on tlie other, things on eartli would look 
a^ood deal more peaceful. But it is a law of life and 
development in history that where two national civilisations 
meet they fight for ascendancy. In the •struggle between 
nationalities one nation is the hammer and the other the 
anvil ; one is the victor and the other the vanquished.” ^ 
words could indicate more clearly the cause that is at 
stoke in the present war. They show us that there are still 
governments in Europe so ignorant as to believe that the 
different nationalities of mankind are necessarily hostile a 
to one another, and so foolish and brutal as to think that 
national civilisation, or, as the German Professors call it, 
“culture,” can and indeei^ must be propagated by the 
sword. It is this extraordinary conception which is at 
the. back of protest%like that of Professor Haeckel and 
Professor Eucken (men whom, in the field of their own 
studies, all Europe is proud to honour) against “ England * 
fighting .with a half-Asiatic power against Germanism.” ^ 

^ Imperial Germany ^ by Prinbe Bernhard von Bult»w, English 
translation, Ist ed. pp. 245-6 (London, 1914). 

• Protest of Professors Ernst Haeckel and Rudolf Eucken of Jena, . 
quoted m The Tivm from the Vosamhe Zeitung ol August 20, 1014.^ 
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There are not only half- Asiatics^ there are real Asiatics side 
c by side with England ; and England is not asjiamed of it. 
For she does not reckon the culture of Europe as higher than 
the culture of Asia, or regard herself as tlie^ hammer upon 
the anvil of India. 

Prince Billow’s words, and the theory of policy under- 
lying them, really go to the root of the whole trouble in 
European politics. They explain the Balance of Power, 
the competition in armaments, the belief in the inevitability 
and the moral value of war, and all those common European 
shibboleths which seem so inexplicable to citizens of the 
more modern-minded States and communities of the world. 
Why should Germany and Austria arm against France and 
Russia when Canada does not arm against the United 
States ? Why should a Balance of Power bo necessary to 
the maintenance of European Peace when we do not consider 
the preponderance of a single Power, such as the United 
States in North, Central and South America, or Great Britain 
in the Pacific or Southern Asia dangerous to the peace of 
the whole world ? Why, finally, to press Prince Biiltt^’s 
logic home, if members of different nationalities cannot live 
side by side without playing the game of Hafiimer and 
Anvil together, are not the English spending the whole of 
their energy fighting the Welsh, the Scotch, and the Irish 
in the United Kingdom, the Dutch in South Africa, and 
the French in Canada, not to sgeak of the Jews in every part 
of the British Empire 1 The fact is that the statesmen of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, an^ of Russia also, have 
missed the chief lesson of recent history and politics : that 
in the growing complexity of world-relations power is 
falling more and more, of necessity, the hand^ of States 

which are not Nations but Commonwealths of Nations, 
c 

1 : States composed, like the British Empire and the United 
States, of a variety of nationalities and “ cultures,” living 
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peacefully, each with its own institutions, under a single 
law and a sgigfe central government. 

But the time is not ripe yet for a Commonwealth of 
Europe. The •peoples of Europe have yet to win their 
liberties before they can be free to dream of a United States 
of Europe. So long as the Emperors and statesmen of 
Central dEurope believe, like the Mahornedans of old, that 
propaganda can be imposed by the sword, they can only 
be met by the sword, and controlled by the sword. Not 
till they have been conquered and rendered harmless, or 
displaced by the better mind of the peoples whom they 
have indoctrinated, can Europe proceed afong the natural 
course of lier development. 

•So far we have been concerned — as wc shall be con- 
cerned throughout this book — with the political causes 
underlying the war. But it would not be right to ignore 
the fact that there are other deeper causes, unconnected 
with the actions of governments, for wliich we in this country 
are jointly responsible with the rest of the civilised world. 

jfhis war is not simply a conflict between governments 
and nations for the attainment of certain political ends, 
Freedom Und Nationality on the one side and Conquest and 
Tyranny on the other. It is also a great outburst of 
pent-up feeling, breaking like lava through the thin crust of 
European civilisation. On the political side, as we have 
said just now, the war reveals the fact that civilisation is 
still incomplete and ill-organised. But on the moral side it 
reveals the fact that ijodern society has broken down, that 
the forces and passions that divide and embitter mankind 
have proved stronger, at the moment of strain, than those 
which bipd them together in fellowship and co-operation. 
“ What we are suflering from,” says one of the greatest of 
living democrats,^ “ is something far more widespread than 
^ The War and the Church, by Charles Gore (Oxford, Mowbray, 1914). 
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the German Empire. • Is it not the case thaWhat we are in - 
face of is nothing less than the breakdown in certain idea 
and^hope of civilisation, which was associated with the liberal 
and industrial, movement of the last century? There was 
to be an inevitable and glorious progress of humanity of 
which science, commerce, and education were to be the main 
instruments, and which was to be crowned with a •niversal 
peace. Older prophets like Thomas Carlyle expreqped their 
contempt for the shallowness of this prevailing ideal, and 
during this century we have been becoming more and more 
doubtful of its^ value. But we are now witnessing its 
downfall. Science, commerce, and education have done, 
and can do, much for us. But they cannot expel the human 
spirit from human nature. What is that ? At bottdba, 
love of self, self-interest, selfishness individual and corporate. 
As a theory, the philosophy of selfishness has often been 
exposed. ’ But, to an extent that is difiicult to exaggerate, 
it has been the motive, acknowledged and relied upon 
without shame or apology in commerce, in politics and in 
practical life. Our civilisation has been based on sel^h- 
ness, our commerce on competition and the um-estricted 
love of wealth, our education on the motive of self-advance- 
ment. And science and knowledge, made the instrument 
of selfishness and competition, have armed man against 
man, class against class, and nation against nation, with 
tenfold the power of destruction which belonged to a less 
educated and highly organised age.” 

The civilised world has been shc^ked during the past 
months at the spectacle of the open adoption by a great 
Power of this philosophy of selfishness. Men had not 
realised that the methods and prinoipjes underlying so muoh: 
of our commercial and industrial life could be transferred so 
completely to the field of politics or so ruthlessly preset 
home by military force. But it is well for us to retnember 
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^thal it is not^ Prussia, even in the* modern world, who 
invented the theory of Blood and Iron or the philo- . 
sophy of Force. The Iron Law of Wages is a generation . 
older than Bismarck : and “ Business is Business ” can 
be no less odious a watchword than “ War is War.” 
Treitschke and Nietzsche may have furnished Prussian 
ambitictis with congenial ammunition ; but Bentham with 
his purgly selfish interpretation of human nature and 
Marx with his doctrine of the class -struggle — the high 
priest of Individualism and the high priest of Socialism — 
cannot be acquitted of a similar charge. If the appeal has 
bfeen made in a less crude and brutal form, and if the in- 
strument of domination has been commercial and industrial 
rdlhor than military, it is because Militarism is not the be- 
setting sin of the English-speaking peoples. Let us beware, 
therefore, at this moment, of anything savouring of self- 
righteousness. * 

“ Some of us,” says Bishop Gore, “ see the chief security ” 
against this disease which has infected our civilisation “ in 
th8 progress of Democracy — the government of the people 
really by the people and for the people. I am one of those 
who believe this and desire to serve towards the realising 
of this end. But the answer does not satisfy me. I do 
not know what evils wo might find arising from a world 
of materialistic democracies. But I am sure we shall not 
banish the evil spirits which destroy human lives and 
nations and civilisations by any mere change in the 
methods of govern^jent. Nothing can save civilisation 
except a new spirit in the nations.” 

The task before Europe, then, is a double one — a task of 
development and coi^truction m the region of politics, and 
of purification and conversion in the region of the spirit. 

For the finer spirits of Europe,” says the great French 
W Eomain Rolland, who is none the less a patriot 
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because he is also sf lover of Germany, “^there are^two 
• dwelling-places : our earthly fatherland, and that other, the 
. City of God. Of the one we are the guests, of the other the 
builders. To the one let us give our lives and our faithful 
hearts ; but neither family, friend, nor fatherland, nor 
aught that we love has power over the spirit which is the 
light. It is our duty to rise above tempests and thrtst aside 
the clouds which threaten to obscure it ; to build higher and 
stronger, dominating the injustice and hatred of nations, 
the walls of that city wherein the souls of the whole world 
may assemble/' 

Internationalism as a political theory has broken dowif : 
for it was based on a false conception of the nature of 
government and of the obligations of citizenship. Hie 
true internationalism — a spirit of mutual understanding 
and fellowship between men and nations, to replace the 
suspicions, the canpetition, and the watchful selfishness of 
the past generation — is the moral task that lies before 
Europe and America to-day. If Great Britain is to lead 
the way in promoting “ a new spirit between the nation^” 
she needs a new spirit also in the whole range of her corpora^ 
life. For what Britain stands for in the world is, in the long 
run, what Britain is, and, when thousands are dying for her, 
it is more than ever the duty of all of us to try to make her 
worthier of their devotion. . 

^ Article in the Journal de Oentvey translated in the Cambridge 
Magazine and reprinted in Public Opinion, Nov. 27, 1914, 

Those who hold that Christianity and war are incjompatiblo would 
seem to bo committed to a monastic and p^sively anarchist view of 
life, inconsistent with membership in a political society. But what- 
ever the relation between Christianity and war, there can bo no 
question of the relation botwocfi Christianity and hatred. Hatred 
(which is not the same thing as moral indication) is a poi§on which 
corrodes and embitters, and so degrades, and thereby weakens, the 
national spint. It is a pity that some of our most prominent news- 
paper-proprietors do not understand this. 
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THE NATIONAL IDEA IN KUROrE, 1789-1914 


Europe, what of the night ? — 

Ask of heaven, and the sea, 

And my babes on the bosom of mo, 

Nations of mine, but ungrown. 

There is one who shall surely requite 
All that endure or that err : 

She can answer alone : 

Ask not of me, but of her. 

Liberty, what of the night ? — 

1 feel not the red rains fall. 

Hear not the tempest at all. 

Nor tliunder in heaven any more. 

All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun. 

Night, with the woes that it wore, 

Nigiit is over and done. 

A. C. Swinburne, A IVatch in the Night. 


SiXTY-TWO years ago reaction reigned supreme in Europe 
after the great national and social uprisings of 1848, and 
England looked on passively while the hopes of freedom were 
crushed in Bohemia, JEungary, and Italy. Mazzini, the 
•noblest of Italian patriots, the most prophetic soul among 
nineteenth-century nationalists, selected this moment of 
profound .despair to publish an essay, entitled Europe, 
Its Condition and Prospects, which, burning with the passion 
of an inextinguishable faith, pierced the veil of t?ie future 
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and foreshadowed in an almost miraculous fashion the 
situation which faces Europe and England to-day. Nothing 
printed in this country since the war broke out expresses 
more clearly the real issues of the mighty conflict and the 
part our country is called to play in it than the followiijg 
words, in reference to the unredeemed peoples of Europe; 
uttered by the great Italian more than half a ccntiry ago : 

“ They struggled, they still struggle, for country and 
liberty ; for a word inscribed upon a banner, proclaiming 
to the world that they also live, think, love, and labour for 
the benefi-t of all. They speak the same language, they , 
bear about them the impress of consanguinity, tliey kneel 
beside the same tombs, they glory in the same tradition ; 
and they demand to associate freely, without obstacles, 
without foreign domination, in order to elaborate and 
express their idea, to contribute their stone also to the 
great pyramid of history. It is something moral which 
they are seeking ; >ind this moral something is in fact, even 
politically speaking, the most important question iiiVhe 
present state of things. It is the organisation of ^he 
European task. In principle, nationality ough^t to be to 
humanity that which division of labour is in a workshop— 
the recognised symbol of association ; the assertion of the 
individuality of a human group called by its geographical 
position, its traditions, and its language, to fulfil a special 
function in the European work of civilisation. 

The map of Europe has to be re^made. This is the key 
to the present movement ; heroin lies its initiative. Before 
acting, the instrument for action must be organised; 
before building, the grouncSi must be^ one’s own. .The social 
idea cannot be realised under any form whatsoever before 
this reorganisation of Europe is effected ; before the peoples 
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^ are free to interrogate themselves, to express their vocation, 
and to assuaD its accomplishment by an alliance capable of 
substituting itself for the absolute league which now reigns 
supreme. 

“ If England persist in maintaining a neutral, passive, 
selfish part, she will have to expiate it. A European trans- 
formati#! is inevitable. When it shall take place, when the 
struggle ^hall burst forth at twenty places at once, when the 
old combat between fact and right is decided, the peoples 
will remember that England stood by, an inert, immovable, 
sceptical witness of their sufEerings and efforts. The nation 
^ must rouse herself and shake off the torpor of her govern- 
ment. She must learn that we have arrived at one of 
thdse supremo moments in which one world is destroyed and 
another is to be created ; in which, for the sake of others 
and for her own, it is necessary to adopt a new policy.’^ 


England to-day has adopted this “ new policy ; she 
has responded to Mazzini’s appeal by stepping into the 
ar^a and declaring herself ready to take part in “the 
organisation of the European task ” ; her sons are dying 
on the Continent in defence of the principle of nationality, 
in support of the rights of other nations to that liberty 
which her insular position has secured for herself for many 
centuries, the liberty “ to associate freely, without obstacles, 
without foreign domination, in order to elaborate and 
express their idea.” She is fighting, moreover, not only on 
behalf of the threatened freedom of Belgium, France, and 
% Serbia, on behalf of the unborn freedom of Poland, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the subject races of the Austro-Hungarian 
and Ottoman Empire:^ but also* on her own behalf. It is 
not merely that she recognise s thi^t her Emp ire is in danger ; 
she recognises also her own 
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salvation, unable %o carry on her industrial development 
and her schemes for the betterment of her people in security, 
while the Continent at her doors remains in constant peril of 
change. “ The social idea cannot be realised under any form 
whatsoever before this reorganisation of Europe is effected.” 

§ 1. Nation and Nationality . — The social idea and the 
national idea have been for a centiiry pa^ the twin 
pivots of European development. The political structure 
of the Continent has oscillated this 'way and that 
according as these ideas have in turn assumed ascendancy 
over men’s minds ; and when, as in 1848, both claimed 
attention at the same time, the whole edifice was shaken 
to its very foundations. In England, on the other 
hand, it is the social idea alone which has been a iftotive 
force in the nineteenth century, although she has always 
had to reckon with the national idea across tlie St. George’s 
Channel. Owing to her fortunate geographical situation, 
she acquired national unity many centuries ago and has 
always been able to defend it successfully against the 
danger of external aggression. The national idea, thojefore, 
has long ceased to be an aspiration, and consequently a 
revolutionary for(;e, among us ; it has been realised in 
actual fact, we have grown as accustomed to it and as 
unconscious of it as of the air we breathe. Thus English- 
men, as their attitude towards Ireland has shown, find it 
difficult to understand exactly what the principle of^ 
nationality means to those who have never possessed 
national freedom or are in confjfant danger of losing it. 
This is perhaps especially true, of the English workiag 
classes, who grew to the full stature of political conscious- 
ness some fifty years after the last serious threat to our 
national existence was made by Napoleon, and upon whom 
the burden of the social idea presses with peculiar weight. 
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N4TI0N AND NATIONALITY 

A^d yet, unless the significance of the principle of nationality 
and the part which it has played in the history of modern 
Europe he realised, it is impossible to enter fully into the 
true meaning of the present tremendous conflict. 

What then is nationality ? Tlie question is more 
difficult to answer than appears at first sight. A nation- 
ality is nol^uite the same thing as a nation. For example, 
there is a Qerman nation, ruled by the Kaiser Wilhelm IL, 
but this does not include twelve million people of German 
nationality who are the subjects of the Emperor of Austria ; 
or again, there is the Swiss nation, which is made up of no 
l^s than three distinct nationalities. Still less are the 
terms state and nationality synonymous ; for, if tliey were, 
then 'Hie natives of India might claim to be of the same 
nationality as ourselves, or, vice versa, the United States 
would bo regarded as part of the British Empire because a 
large proportion of their inhabitants happen to be of 
British descent. Tlie word “ race ” brings us somewhat 
nearer to the point, but even this will not satisfy us when 
we rcrfliember that the Slavonic race, for example, consists 
of a large number of nationalities, such as the Russians, the 
Poles, the Czechs, the Sorbs, the Montenegrins, etc., or tliat 
the English (as distinguished from the other three nations of 
the United Kingdom) belong to the same Teutonic race as 
the Germans. Nevertheless, a belief, whether well grounded 
or not, in a common racial origin is one of the root principles 
of the idea of nationality. 

“ What is a nation the great Magyar nationalist, 
feossuth, asked a Serb representative at the Hungarian 
Diet of 1848. The reply was : “ A race which possesses 
its own language, cuskims, and culture, and enough 
self-consciousness to preserve them.’’ “A natioi^ must 
also have its own government,” objected Kossuth. “ We 
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do not go so ‘far/* explained his ^ interlocutor ; *^one 
nation can live under several different governments, 
and again several nations can form a single state.** ^ 
Both the Magyar and the Serb were right, though the 
latter was speaking of “ nationality ** and the former 
of “ nation.” The conversation is in fact instructive in 
more ways than one. It would be difficult t6 find a better 
definition of nationality than that given by th 9 Serb speaker. 
A common language, a common culture, and common 
customs : these are the outward and visible signs which 
make a people conscious of its common race, which make 
it, in other words, a nationality. ^ ' 

The element of “ consciousness ” is all-important. There 
are, for example, members of the Finnish race scattered all 
over northern Russia, but they evince no consciousness of 
any kind that they are allied to the nationality which inhabits 
the country^of Finland. Again, it is only within recent years 
that the Serbs and the Croats in the south-west corner of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire have begun to realise that the only 
things which divide them one from the other are a ®fference ^ 
of religion and a difference of alphabet ; and now that the 
realisation of this fact has spread from tfie study to the 
market-place, wo see the formation of a new nationality, 
that of the Serbo-Croats. The researches of historians and 
other learned men have done an immense deal to stimulate 
the development of nationalities during the past century, 
but they are unable of themselves to create them, The 
fact of kinship is not enougl^ ; community of language, 
customs, and culture is not even enough; to be unreal 
nationality a people must be conscious of all these things, 
and not merely conscious, but sulficiently conscioiw to 
preserve them and, if need be, to die for them. : ^ 

1 R. W. Seton- Watson, The Southern Slav p. 46*. ^ 
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Kdw the inteiesUug thing for us about* a nationality is 
that it is always latriving to become a nation, A nation, 
as we have seen, may be composed of several nationalities ; 
but such cases are rare, and are due to peculiar geographical 
conditions, as for example in Switzerland and Great Britain, 
or to external pressure, as in Belgium, which have as it 
were welded together the different racial elements into a 
single whole.# In general, therefore, a nation is simply 
a nationality which has acquired self-government; it is 
nationality plus State. “ Ireland a nation,^’ the warcry 
^of the Irish Nationalist party, is a claim, not a. statement 
of ^act; Ireland will become a nation when its desire 
for self^overnment is satisfied. The case is instructive 
because it shows that it is not necessary for a nationality 
to become a sovereign State in order to be in the full sense 
of the word a nation. It is perfectly possible, as our Serb 
remarked, for several nations to form a singih sovereign 
state ; but as a general rule all such nations will be allowed 
to manage their own internal affairs. The self-governing 
Domini<fns of the British Empire and the Magyarsof Hungary 
are natk)ns, though they are subordinate to their respective 
imperial governments in questions of peace and war, treaty 
obligations, etc. 

** The real test of national existence is ultimately a senti- 
ni^ntal one. Does the nationality inhabiting a given 
country regard the government imder which it lives as 
a true expression of its peculiar genius and will ? Docs 
th^ State, of which it form%a part, exist by its consent, or 
has Tit been imposed upon it by some alien authority or 
nationality ? Is it a territorial unity, or has it been split 
up into sections by artificiabfrontiers ? All these questions 
must be answered before we can say of any nationality ^h at 
it is also a nation. The “ national idea,** therefore, which 
has be^fi one of the chief factors in modern history, is 
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essentially an idea of development. It^, root is t]p.e 
ception of nationality, that is of a people consciously united 
by race, language, and culture ; and from this springs the 
larger conception of nationhood, that is of a nationality 
possessing its own political institutions, governed by its 
own consent, and co-extensive with its natural boundaries. 
As we shall see later, political development does^iot always 
stop at the Nation-State. Further gi'owth, however, is 
extra-national in character ; it may either take the parasiti- 
cal form of one nation imposing its will and its “ culture ’’ 
upon other nations, or it may assume the proportions of 
that highest type of polity yet known to mankind, a common- 
wealth of nations freely associating together within the 
confines of a single sovereign State. ^ *' 

§ 2. The Birth of Nationalism : Poland and the French 
Revolution , — With these general principles in mind let us 
now consider ®the national idea at work in the nineteenth 
century. Nations, in the sense just defined, have of course 
long existed in Europe. England, Scotland, and Switzer- 
land are nations whose life-histories date right back Vo the 
Middle Ages, Joan of Arc was a nationalist, and Frange has 
been a nation since the end of the Hundred dears’ War in 
1453. Spain became a nation a few years later by the 
expulsion of the Moors and the union of Castille and 
Aragon under Ferdinand and Isabella. Holland, again,!, 
acquired her national freedom in her great struggle 
against Spain in the sixteenth century. But it was not 
until the end of the eighteenth (century that nationalisip 
became a real force in Europe, an idea for which m6n 
died and in whose name monarchies were overthrown. 
“ In the old European system,” •writes Lord Acton, “ the 
rightSfof nationalities were neither recognised by govern- 
1 See Chapter IX. for further treatment of this. 
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ifi|nts Eipr asserte^by the people. The inWest of the reign- 
ing families, nolffchose of the nations, regulated the frontiers, 
and the administration was conducted generally without 
any reference to popular desires. Where all liberties were 
suppressed, the claims of national independence were 
necessarily ignored, and a princess, in the words of Fenclon, 
carried a dbnarchy in her wedding portion.” ^ The State 
was, in short, regarded as a purely territorial affair ; it was 
the property, the Imided property, of the monarch, who in 
his capacity of owner controlled the destinies of the people 
who happened to live upon that territory. .Conquest or 
niarriage might unite in the hands of a single monarch the 
most diverse peoples and countries, the notorious case of 
the kind being that of the Emperor Charles V., who in the six- 
teenth century managed to hold sway over Germany, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Naples, and a large part of the New ^orld. 

The golden age of the dynastic principle t^as, however, 
the eighteenth century, and the long and tedious wars of that **' 
period were nearly all occasioned by the aggrandisement of 
some Ayal house. The idea of a nation as a living organism, 
as something more than a collection of people dwelling in 
the same country, speaking the same language and obeying 
the same ruler, had not yet dawned upon the world, Apart^ 
••from England, Scotland, Switzerland, and Holland, no 
European nation had really become conscious of its person- 
ality as distinct from that of its hereditary monarch. And 
as we have seen, until nationality becomes keenly self- 
conscious, the national i^ea remains unborn. Only some 
gitat internal cataclysm or an overwhelming disaster 
inflicted by a foreign power could jvoke this consciousness 
in a nation ; «and fate ordained that the two methods should 
be tried simultaneously at opposite ends of Europe. ^Jrance, 

^ History of Freedom^ p. 27.3. 
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“ standing on the top of golden hours,” and Poland, cri^shed|< 
dismembered, downtrodden — ^it would be difficiflt to say which 
of these contributed the more to the great national awaken- 
ing in Europe. 

Poland was the first and greatest martyr of the nationalist 
faith. By its constitution, which was that of an oligarchical- 
republic with an elective king, Poland was placed beyond 
the pale of a Europe ruled upon dynastic principles. Its 
very existence was an insult to the accepted ideals of 
legitimacy and hereditary monarchy, and it was impossible 
for any partictdar house to acquire it in the honest way of 
marriage. This was particularly annoying to its immediate, 
neighbours, Prussia, Kussia, and Austria, all of whom had 
grown into great powers while Poland, torn by internal 
dissension, sank lower and lower in the political scale. It 
is significant that the earliest suggestion of partition came 
from Frederick^he Great of Prussia, who was obliged to 
tike Bussia and Austria into his counsels, as he knew that 
they would never allow him to annex the whole country 
himself. Indeed, from first to last) the story of the PStlish 
partitions is a good example of Prussian Realpolifik, 
At length, after much hesitation on the part of ^Russia and 
Austria, the Powers agreed among themselves in 1772 to 
what is known as the First Partition, whereby the three 
monarohs enriched their respective territories by peeling, 
as it were, the unfortunate republic on all its frontiers. 
Perhaps the most remarkable fact about the whole dis- 
graceful concern is that it did n^.t appear in the least 
disgraceful,.either morally or politically, to the public opinion?^ 
of the age. Meanwhile Ppland by a heroic effort converted 
herself in self-defence into a hweditary constitutional 
monarchy on the model of England. Prussia, playing the 
part ql Judas, pretended to welcome these reforms at first^ 
and lent the Poles its encouragement ; but when Bussidr; 
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^togk^up arms oji behalf of the Polish reactionary party, and 
the country •turned to Prussia to aid it in defending the 
constitution, the treacherous Frederick William not only 
declined to do so, but began to send his troops to occupy 
Polish territory. The upshot was the further dismember- 
ment of Poland known as the Second Partition (1793). 
“ No so^iistry in the world,” writes Mr. Nisbet Bain, “ can 
extenuate the villainy of the Second Partition. The theft 
of territory is its least offensive feature. It is the forcible 
suppression of a national movement of reform, the hurling 
back into the abyss of anarchy and corruption of a people 
, who, by incredible efforts and sacrifices, had struggled back 
to liberty and order, which makes this great political crime 
so Wholly infamous. Yet here again the methods of the 
Eussian Empress were less vile than those of the Prussian 
King. Catherine openly took the risk of a bandit who 
attacks an enemy against whom he has a g»udgo ; Frederick 
William 11. came up, when , the fight was over, to help 
pillage a victim whom he had sworn to defend.” ^ 
Affer this the end came rapidly. Tlie heroic patriot 
Kpsciuszko headed a popular rising against Russia; but 
after a rSmarkable resistance to the combined forces of 
the three partitioning powers, the insurrection was finally 
suppressed in torrents of blood. The crowned bandits 
nearly quarrelled between themselves over the booty, but 
..eventually in 1795 Austria, Russia, and Prussia signed a 
treaty which left nothing of Poland on the map at all. 

The effect upon ^e subsequent history of the world 
of this crime against humanity, carried out by the three 
most absolute dynasties in Europe, was incalculable. “ The 
annihilation of the Polish nationality has probably done 
. more to endanger the monarchies of Europe th^ any one 
^ Slavonic Europe, p. 404. 
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political act accomplislied since the monarchies of Eur^e 
)^ere first founded. To trace its effects in all their various 
ramifications would lead us a long way. It is sufficient 
here to notice that the destruction of Poland, like the 
destruction of Jerusalem, produced a ‘‘ dispersion, and 
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that as the Jews of the dispersion have discharged a 
peculiar office in the economy of the world as usurers and 
financiers, so, too, have the Poles of the dispersion as 
agents and vectors of revoWtion. In^ all the republican 
movements of the Continent the Poles have taken a leading 
part. They** are to be found in the Saxon riots of ’48 ; 
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injbhe Berlii^ barricades ; in the sttuggle for the Republic 
ill Baden ;*in the Italian and Hungarian wars of liberation*; 
in the Chartist movement, and in the Frencli Commune. 
Homeless and fearless, schooled in war and made reckless 
by calamity, they have been the nerve of revolution 
wherever they have been scattered by the winds of mis- 
fortune.” ^ And what Mr. Fisher, in this passage, puts in 
a conorete fashion, Lord Acton has expressed with equal 
emphasis, if more abstractly. “ This famous measure,” 
he writes of the final partition, ^Hhe most revolutionary 
act of the old absolutism, awakened the^ theory of nation- 
ality in Europe, converting a dormant right into an aspira- 
tion, and a sentiment into a political claim. ‘ No wise or 
Sonest man,’ wrote Edmund Burke, ‘ can approve of that 
partition, or can contemplate it without prognosticating 
great mischief from it to all countries at some future date.’ 
Thenceforward there was a nation demanding to be united 
in a State—a soul, as it were, wandering in search of a body 
in which to begin life over again ; and for the first time a 
^ry was heard that the arrangement of States was unjust — 
Jihat their limits were unnatural, and that a whole people 
was deprived of its right to constitute an independent 
community. Before that claim could be efliciently assorted 
against the overwhelming power of its opponents — before 
it gained energy, after the last partition, to overcome the 
influence of long habits of submission, and of the contempt 
which previous disorders had brought upon Poland — ^the 
ancient European system was in ruins, and a new world 
was rising in its place.” ^ 

The last sentence reminds^ us that, while in the East the 
dynastic principle was displajdng with cynical indifference 

^ The BepvJblican Tradition in JHurope, pp. 2ii2-213. 

* History of Freedom^ p. 276. 
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its true character to the World, events were occu^ng in th% 
West which threatened to shake its very foundatfons. If 
Poland was the first martyr of the national idea, Revolu- 
tionary France was its first evangelist, for the new gospel 
which France preached was the gospel of Liberty, and 
nationalism is an extension, a variant of this gospel. In 
France itself, at the time of the Revolution, the docfeine 
of Liberty was interpreted in its individual and constitutional 
sense, which involved the abolition of class privileges and 
of political institutions that conflicted with or did not 
adequately express what Rousseau called the “ general 
will.” There was no national question to be settled in 
France, and she could therefore devote herself exclusively 
to the development of the ‘‘social idea,” the establishment 
of democratic government, the foundation of a republic, 
and in general the determination of what should be the 
relations between the^individual and the State, a question 
which in course of time led on to the problem of Socialism. 

But indirectly the French Revolution did an enormous 
, deal to promote the national idea in Europe. In the first 
place, the execution of Louis XVI. and the proclamation of 
the Republic administered a blow to the theory of legitimacy 
upon which the dynastic principle rested, from which it 
never recovered. If the French nation could rise and abolish 
its native dynasty, was there not hope that some day 
the Italian, Hungarian, and Polish nations might also rise 
and throw off the still more objectionable yoke of their 
foreign nilers ? In the second place, t]|e Revolution in 
and for itself produced a tremendous effect upon the rest 
of Europe, and in every countr}^ men awoke from the long 
deep of feudalism to the desire of sweeping away antiquated 
oonstitutions apd rebuilding them upon a democratic basis. 

It is, however, sufficient to glance at a map of Europe at 
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the end of the eighteenth century to see why these dreams 
could n#t be at once realised. Of what real value 
ideals of democratic reform to the peoples dwelling in Italy, 
Germany, or the Austrian Empire ? Look, for example, 
at Germany, split up like a jig-saw puzzle into over three 
hundred different States, each with its petty prince or grand- 
duke. Her poets and philosophers might sing of liberty 
and^dream Utopian dreams, and liere and there an experi- 
ment in popular government might be tried by some 
princeling who had caught the liberal fashion ; but her 
political fabric, together with the rivalry between Prussia 
and Austria, kept her disunited and strangled all real hopes 
of reform. In short, the first and most crying need of Europe 
’ was not the abolition of antiquated constitutions, but the 
redrawing of anomalous frontiers. 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of the people proclaimed 
in France presupposed the doctrine ol the solidarity of the 
people proclaimed by the dismembered nations of Europe. 
France could set its house in order but Belgium, Germany, 
f Italy, Bohemia, Hungary, etc., had as yet no house of their 
own. The house had to be built before it could be furnished 
on tHb latest democratic lines ; and before it could be even 
built, the ground had to be wrested from the hands of 
absentee landlords or cleared of the little dynastic State- 
shanties which cumbered it. The Polish nationalists became 
the backbone of the republican movement in Europe ; the 
French republicans proclaimed the independence of nations 
as one of their carfinal principles. Thus the social idea and 
the national idea were originally intimately connected. 
They were the twin children of Poland and the French 
Revglution, and in their cradle it was hard to tell them 
apart, so strongly were the features of each^ stamped with 
the likeness of Liberty. 
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For a time it seemed that the new ideas would carry all 
before them. Even before France had herself abolished 
the monarchy, Belgium threw off the Austrian rule and 
declared for a republic. And when in 1792 France found 
herself at war with the Austrian and Prussian governments, 
and in the following year with practically all the govern- 
ments of Europe, her victorious armies were everywhere 
greeted as saviours by the subject peoples. But the old 
dynastic states proved to be of tougher material than was 
expected. Moreover, it was not long before France found 
herself in conflict with the national aspirations which she 
had called fnto existence. The various republics which 
France set up all over Europe soon discovered that they 
were nothing but tributary states of their “ deliverer 
and when Napoleon began his career of undisguised con- 
quest, he unwittingly did even more than the Revolu- 
tion to strengthen the national idea in Europe, for the 
nationalities had now become thoroughly hostile to France 
and fought in alliance with their old dynasties to throw off 
the yoke of the hated foreign tyrant. V 

This strange change in France from liberator to 
despot is worthy of some attention. It is not good for 
a nation, any more than for an individual, to be too 
successful. Moreover, the doctrine of liberty, whether 
in the individualist or nationalist sense, if carried to 
extreme, is liable to abuse. All to-day are aware that 
sheer individualism in the economic sphere is an almost 
unmitigated evil ; sheer individualism in the political sphere 
and sheer nationalism are equally evil. France at the begin- 
ning of last century was suffering from too much success, too 
much political liberty, too much nationalism. Havi:Ug over- 
thrown the^old regime within the State quickly and easily, 
she began to think she could do without the State altogether : 
the result was anarchy, for which the only remedy 
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despotism, paving, again, suddenly become conscious 
of her po\^r and mission as a nation, she began to send 
her armies across her frontiers to carry the gospel of her 
peculiar “ culture ” to other and more benighted nations : 
the result was occupation, which degenerated into conquest. 
Despotism within and conquest without, both being summed 
up in fhe one word Napoleon — such was the fate of the 
Mother^ of Liberty, who had loved her child ‘‘not wisely 
but too well.” Yet Napoleonism was a very necessary 
stage in the development of modern Europe. It was the 
tramp of the invader which did more than anything else 
to awake sleeping nationalism all over the Continent; it 
was before the roar of Napoleon’s cannon that the artificial 
boundaries which had divided peoples crumbled to dust. 
Napoleon cleared the ground, and even did something toward 
laying the foundations of the great modern Nation-States, 
Germany and Italy. What Napoleon did for Europe at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, Germany, the 
Napoleon -State among nations to-day, is doing for Europe 
afthe beginning of the twentieth century. 

^ § 3. The Congress of Vietma and the International Idea , — 
The overthrow of Napoleon was due in a large measure to 
the spirit of nationalism which his conquests had evoj^ed 
against him among the various peoples of Europe ; the 
rewards of that overthrow, however, were reaped not by 
the peoples, but by the dynasties and State-systems of 
the old regime. The Congress of the Powers which met at 
Vienna in 1814 to jpsettle the map of Europe, after the 
upheavals and wars of the previous twenty-five years, 
was a terrible disappointment ; and we, who are now 
hopefully looking for^vard to a similar Congress at the end 
of the present war, cannot do better than stu(^ the great 
failure of 1814, and take warning from it. The phrases 
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wliich heralded the approaching Congress were curiousljp 
and disquietingly similar to those on the lipi; of our public 
men and journalists to-day when they speak of the “ settle* 
ment before us. “ The Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World,” which had become a remote dream when 
Tennyson first coined the expression in 1842, seemed in 
1814 on the eve of accomplishment. The wd?k of the 
Congress was to be no less than “ the reconstruction of the 
moral order,” “ the regeneration of the political system of 
Europe,” the establishment of “ an enduring, peace founded 
on a just redistribution of political forces,” the institution 
of an effective and a permanent international tribunal, 
the encouragement of the growth of representative institu- 
tions, and, last but not least, an arrangement betweeif the 
Powers for a gradual and systematic disarmament. “ It 
seemed,” writes Sir A. W. Ward, “ as if the states compos- 
ing the European family, free once more to take counsel 
together on terms of independence, were also free to deter- 
mine their own destinies.” ^ The Congress of Vienna was 
to inaugurate a New Era. Such of these views, how^wer, 
as pointed in a democratic or nationalistic direction repre- 
sented the expectations of the peoples, not th\i intentions 
of the crowned heads and diplomatists who met at the 
Austrian capital. Among the members of the Congress the 
only man who at first voiced these aspirations of the world 
at large was the Russian Tsar, Alexander I., and such con- 
cessions to popular opinion as were made were due to what 
the English plenipotentiary, Lord Castlereagh, described it 
the “ sublime mysticism and nonsense ” of the Emperor, f 
Instead, therefore, of establishing a new era, the 
Congress did its utmost to restore the old one. Every- 
thing which had happened in Europe since the out-^ 
1 Cambridge Modern History, vol. ix. p. 677. 
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|break of the French Revolution was regarded as a bad 
dream, the ^)nnciples of popular freedom and national < 
liberty were completely ignored, and an attempt was made 
to rivet again on the limbs of Europe the shackles of the 
antiquated frontiers which had been struck off by the 
hammer of Napoleon. Everywhere the “ national idea ** 
was trarfipled upon. Germany and Italy were put back 
again in^o the eighteenth century, Austria’s territory in 
the latter country being largely increased ; Norway was 
unwillingly yoked with Sweden, and Belgium with Holland ; 
Switzerland was made to surrender her democratic con- 
stitution and to return to the aristocratic cantonal system 
of the past ; and, lastly, Poland remained dismembered. 

The Allies, while fighting Napoleon, had issued the follow- 
ing proclamation to the world, couched in language almost 
identical with that used by the Allies who are now fighting 
Germany : “ Nations will henceforth respect their mutual 
independence ; no political edifices shall henceforth be 
erected on the ruins of formerly independent States ; the 
obj^t of the war, and of the peace, is to secure the rights, 
the freedom, and the independence of all nations.” ^ The 
Congress df Vienna failed to redeem these pledges : firstly, 
because its members had not grasped the principle lof 
nationality, and used “ nation ” and “ State ” as if they 
were synonymous terms ; secondly, because they did not 
represent the peoples whose destinies they took it upon 
them to determine, and made no attempt whatever to 
consult the views of the various masses of population which 
ithey parcelled out among themselves like so much butter. 
They honestly tried to lay the foundations of a permanent 
peace ; but their method of doing so was not to satisfy 
the natural aspirations of the European nations and so 
1 Alison Phillijis, Modern Europe, p. 8. 
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leave them nothing to fight about, but to establish such an^ 
» exact equipoise among the great States, by a dice distribu- 
tion of the aforesaid butter in their respective scales, that 
they would be afraid to go to war with each other, lest they 
might upset the so-called “ balance of power.” The 
“ settlement ” of 1814, therefore, left a heritage of future 
trouble behind it which has kept Europe disturbed«through- 
out the nineteenth century, and is directly responsible for the 
present war. The real settlement is yet to come ; and if we of 
this generation are to make it a final one we must avoid the 
errors committed by the Congress of a hundred years ago. 

Yet, when all is said, the Congress of Vienna represents ^ 
an important milestone along the road of progress. It 
is a great precedent. As a disillusioned contempofary 
admitted, it “ prepared the world for a more complete 
political structure ; if ever the powers should meet again 
to establish a political system by which wars of conquest 
would be rendered impossible and the rights of all guar- 
anteed, the Congress of Vienna, as a preparatory assembly, 
will not liavc been without use.” ^ There is a propl^tic 
ring about this, very welcome to us of the twentieth century. 
We cannot think altogether unkindly of our gleat-grand- 
fathers’ ill-judged attempt to avert the calamity which 
has now broken over us. 

Nor was the Congress altogether barren of positive 
result ; for it gave birth to that conception of a “ Con- 
federation of Europe,” which, though never realised, has 
been one of the guiding ideas of nineteenth-century politics. 
As this solution of the world’s problems is likely to be urged ^ 
upon us with gi*eat insistency at the conclusion of the 
present war, it will be welf to look a little more qjosely into 
it and to^see why it failed to secure the allegiance of Europe 

1 Friedrich von Gentz, quoted in Camb, Mod. Hist vol. X. p. 2. 
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%a hundred years ago. The Congress had met at Vienna 
and settled outstanding questions, to the satisfaction of < 
its members ; why should it not meet periodically, and 
constitute itself a supremo international tribunal ? Tlic 
question had only to be asked to receive the approbation 
of all concerned. The dreamer, Alexander I., at once saw 
the destftiies of the world entrusted to a Holy Alliance, 
which wyuld rule according to “ the sacred principles of . 
the Christian religion ” ; and even the more practical mind 
of Castlereagh con(;cived that a council of the great powers, 

“ endowed with the efficiency and almost tjie simplicity of 
^ a single State,*’ was a possibility. 

Yet, it is quite clear to-day that, at that time and 
under those conditions, the establishment of a permanent 
and effective Confederation of Europe would liave proved 
disastrous to the world. The Congress of Vienna was 
followed by further congresses in 1818, •181 9, 1820, and 
1822 ; and each succeeding conference revealed to Europe 
more clearly the true character of the new authority into 
whtfse hands the power was slipping. Certain very, 
dangerous tendencies became, for example, apparent. The 
first conference had assembled to confer the blessings of 
order upon a continent ravaged by the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars of France. Hence the Confederation 
of Europe started life as a kind of anti- Jacobin society, 
whose main business it was to suppress revolution, 
whether it took the nationalistic or democratic form. 
Furthermore, the interference with the internal affairs of 
• France in 1814 and 1815 tended to establish a precedent for 
interference with the internal affairs of any country. The 
Holy Alliance, therefore, soon assumed the character of a 
“ Trust ** of absolute monarchs, determined to ^aid each 
. other when threatened by risings or agitations among their 
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peoples^ and to crush liberal aspirations wherever they were^ 
to be found in other parts of Europe. The popular desire 
for peace was exploited in the interests of unpopular 
government ; settlement by conference in regard to inter- 
national mattois was extended to settlement by a cabal 
of irresponsible crowned heads in regard to internal con- 
stitutional and national questions ; a clique of* despots 
threatened the liberties of the Avorld and proposed to back 
up their decisions by using their armies as police. One 
government, however, even iji that period of reaction, 
refused to lend its countenance to such proceedings. 
England at first protested and at lengtli took up an attitude 
of complete opposition, and it is due to her tliat the 
Confederation never became really effective. She had to 
choose between peace and liberty, and she (;hose the latter.' 

The truth is that there were three ideas in the air at the 
beginning of tlic* nineteenth centuiy, all excellent in them- 
selves, but ([uite impossible to be realised at one and the 
same period. Two of these, the social or democi‘atic idea 
and the national idea, were made, as we liavc seen, lining 
issues by the French Revolution ; the third, which may 
be called the international idea, was raised by the Congress 
of Vienna. It was an old idt^i., of course, for it had been 
embodied in that shadowy “ Holy Roman Empire ” which 
was the medieval dream of Rome the Great ; but its form 
was new, and now for the first time it became a dream of 
the future rather than a dream of the past. What men did 
not see then, and still for the most^part fail to see, is that 
the human race can only work out these three ideas properly^, 

^ Sec Alison Phillips, The {hrijeiimiiion of Europe^ together with 
his chapter on “The Congresses, 1815-1822” in vof. x. of the 
Cambridge Modern History. Tlio whole subject of the Concert of 
Europe, Which can only bo touched upon here, is of great importance. 
It is again referred to in Chap. VIII. ; see pp. 374 if. 
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tin a, certain ojder. Democracy and nationhood may, as 
in the case Italy, be acquired by a people at the same 
moment ; but witlioiit the realisation of the national idea 
it is hardly possible to coticeivc of democratic governnuuit 
for any country. The national idea, therefore, precedes 
. the social idea, as Mazzini rightly insists. Still more must 
it precede the international idea. By this it is not meant 
that evesy nation in the world must have grown to self- 
consciousness and have possessed itself of fre.edom before 
we come within sight of a world-concert and world-peace. 
But certainly in Europe itself the national, cpiestion had to 
be settled before there could be any chance of establishing 
an international tribunal. It is equally (jcrtaiu that the 
social idea also claims preference of the international 
idea. The great danger of sotting up an effective machine 
for regulating the affairs of Europe ” is that thq machine 
may get into the wrong hands. The Ilt)ly Alliance is a 
warning, whicli should not be forgotten. It became an 
obstruction to progress, a strait-waistcoat wluch threatened 
to strangle the liberties of Europe, because it got into the 
ha^pds of a “ vested interest,” the dynastic interest, which 
was hostile both to nationalism and democracy. 

Since 1811, however, there have been grcuit strides along 
the paths both of democracy and of nationalism. And if 
Germany loses this war, the congress of the settlement will 
meet in a very different atmosphere from that in which its 
predecessor assembled at Vienna. It will be a conference 
^f powers victorious ^ver Reaction not Revolution, and 
Vpli^ged to the support of a liberal programme. And yet 
if *8uch a conference became, a pcrmancTit fca'ture of 
Europeamlife, if, in other words, a new attempt were made 
to set up an international tribunal, it might easily become 
as dangerous to the liberties of the people as ever was 
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the Holy Alliance. The dynastic principle, i^ is to be ligpcd, 4 
^ will never again threaten the world’s peace or ^ogress ; but 
there are other vested interests besides the dynastic one. 
During the nineteenth century economic development has 
given an enornioiis impetus to international movements 
and cosmopolitanism generally. Unfortunately political 
development, though gieat, has not by any means kept 
pace with tlie economic ; in other \yords, it is still possible 
in most countries, and in some more possible than in others, 
for a small oligarchy to gain control of the political machine. 

Again, if therg is one thing in the world more international 
than Labour, it is Capital ; and, as Mr. Norman Angell has 
shown, it is the capitalist who is hardest hit by international 
war and who stands to gain most fiom its al)olition. Euro- 
pean capital is almost certain to have a largo say in the 
settlement, and considerable influence in the counsels of 
any new Concert'of Europe that might come into existence. 
Now suppose— a not impossible contingency— -that a ring of 
capitalists gained complete control of some politically back- 
ward country like Eussia, and suppose a grave crisis afese 
in the Labour world in England or Fiance, what wo^ld 
be easier than for arrangements to be made at* the inter- 
national conference for the transference of Eussian troops 
to the west, “ to preserve the sacred rights of property and 
the peace of Europe ” ? This may seem a somewhat 
fantastic supposition, yet it was precisely in this way and 
on grounds like these that the Holy Alliance interfered 
with the internal affairs of Europca^i countries during the 
second and third decade of last century, and even as late * 
as 1819 we have Eussia, ^till faithful to the principles of 
thirty years before, coming to the assistance ef Austria 
in her suppression of the liberties of Hungary. It was a 
healthy instinct in the English people that led them to 
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Sbrealc up the Concert of Europe in 1818 — “ a system whicli 
not only threatened tlie liberties of otliers, but might, in 
the language of the orators of the Opposition, in time 
present the spectacle of Cossacks encamped in Hyde Park 
to overawe the House of Commons ” ; ^ and, if the ])revailing 
“ internationalism ” has not quite blinded their eyes to-day, 
they will*scrutinise with the greatest possible care any new 
proposals*to rc-erect the Concert of Europe as a permanent 
and autlioritative tribunal. What the world needs at 
present is more nationalism and more democracy. And it 
is only after these two great nineteenth-centaury movements 
*have worked themselves out to the full, at least on tli(‘ con- 
tinent of Europe, that mankind will be able safely to make 
experiments towards the realisation of the third and crown- 
ing principle, the principle of a European Commonw(?alth. 

The national problems which the Congress of Vienna be- 
queathed to posterity may bo seen at a glance by looking at a 
political map of Europe in 1815. Tlie entire centre of the 
Continent from Ostond to Palermo, and from Konigsberg to 
Constantinople, was left a politic.al cliaos. And it is not too 
mugh to say that the history of Europe from 1811 to 1911 
is the history of the settlement of this vast area. The only 
State wliose frontiers liavc not altered during tliis periodAis 
Switzerland, and even that country seized the opportunity 
which a disturbed Europe offered her in 1818, to substitute 
a unified federal system for the constitution imposed upon 
her in 1815. The rest of the area falls into six sections : 
(1) The kingdom of t)^ Netherlands, containing the two 
distinct and often antagonistic nations, Belgium and 
Holland ; (2) the German nationality split up into no less 
than thirty -eight ^ sovereign States, loosely held together 

* Cambridge Modern History^ voJ. x. [). 10. • 

* Napoleon had succeeded in reducing the number from 300 to 38. 
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^in confederation ” ; (3) the Italian nationality, dis- 
tributed und(!r eight independent governments, including 
four duchies, two kingdoms, the Papal States, and the 
provinces under Austrian rule ; (4) the Polish nationality, 
divided up between the three Powers, Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria ; (5) the Austrian Empire, comprising a dozen 
distinct fiationalities ; and (6) the Ottoman Empire, in 
which at^ least five different Christian peoj)les groaned 
beneath the sway of the Mohammedan Turk. Thus, if 
we may regard the inhabitants of the southern Netluirland 
provinces, for the moment, as of one nationality, there 
^were roughly ten great nationalities, the Germans, the 
Italians, the Belgians, the Poles, the Bohemians, the 
Hungarians, the Southern Slavs, the Rumanians, the 
Bulgarians, and the Greeks, all left with national aspira- 
tions unsatisfied, Ml hampered by State frontiers which 
had no correspondence with their naUiral boundaries. 
Can we wonder tJiat there have been wars in the nineteenth 
century ? Should we not rather wonder that those wars 
ha\83 not been greater and more numerous ? For the Con- 
gress of the Powers in 1814 having failed to give the nation- 
alities wlnft they wanted, nothing remained for them but 
to seize it for themselves. The only alternative to s<;ttic- 
ment by conference is “blood and iron,” and it is with 
“ blood and iron ” that nearly every nationality which has 
attained nationhood in the last hundred years has cemented 
the structure of its State. 

It is not our purpofjp in the present cha])ter to deal with 
•the whole of this vast area; the three eastern sections, 
Poland, the Austrian Empire, and Turkey, present special 
problems «of their own, and therefore need special treat- 
ment. Still less do we intend to write a ystory of 
^he nineteenth century, or even to adhere to a chrono- 
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logical treatment. Bather our object is tp exemplity tha 
principle of nationality by watching it at wor^ in the three 
western sections of the central European area ; to show 
how the national idea has been moulded in Belgium, Italy, 
and Germany, by the various problems which the nation- 
alities in these countries have had to face, and the forces 
which they liavc overcome; and, lastly, to indicate the 
part wliich an over-developed nationalism in Geiijiiany has 
played in bringing about the war of 1914. 

§ 4. The National Idea in Belgium and the Problem of 
Small Nations —The problem of the Netherlands, which 
it will be convenient to deal with first, introduces us to c 
an aspect of nationhood which we have hitherto not touched 
upon. “ The chief forces which hold a i:ommunity together 
and cause it to constitute one state,” wrote Sir John Seeley, 

“ are tlu;e(^, — common nationality, common religion, and 
common interesV. These may act in various degrees of 
intensity, and they may also act singly or in combination.” ^ 
In the Low Countries religion has up to the present been 
a stronger nation-making force than nationality. Tfe*ee 
nationalities, each with its own language, live there sjide 
by side, — the Dutch, the Flemings, and the Walloons ; but 
of these the Dutch and the Flemings are very closely allied 
racially, Flemish being only a sliglit variant of tlie Dutch 
language. It would therefore seem natural on the face of 
it that these two sections would amalgamate together, 
leaving the Walloons to attach themselves to their French 
cousins. That it is not so is duet to the fact that the 
Flemings and the Dutch are adherents of two different and * 
mutually hostile creeds, a^id that this distinction in their 
faith has been stamped upon the national memones by the 
whole hi^jory of their past. Holland, the stronghold of 
^ Expansion of England^ p. 69. 
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Calvinism, had the end of the sixteenth century tlirown 
off the yoke ofCatliolic Spain and asserted its indepeiuhuice, 
while the Belgic provinces, after Alva had cruelly crushed 
out such Protestantism as existed among tlicir peoples, 
returned to the faitli and the allegiancci of tlieir fathers, 
and remained part of the llapsburg inheritance until the 
Congress dt Vienna. Thus the cleavage between Protestant- 
ism and C^j^tholicism has made two nations out of one Low 
German nationality in the Netlierlands, as it threatens to 
do with one Celtic nationality in Ireland. On the other 
hand, their common Catholic faith has welded Flemings 
^nd Walloons together, making one nation out of two 
nationalities far more racially distirujt than the Fhvniings 
and*the Dutch, and this amalgamation has ac(piired a 
certain flavour of common nationality from the fact that 
the language of the upper classes is French. 

It is obvious therefore that the attempt of the diplo- 
matists in 1814 to ignore both historical and religious 
differences and to combine Holland and Belgium into a 
singft' State was doomed at the outset. Fifteen years of 
constant friction were followed in 1830 by a rising in 
Brussels against “ Dutch supremacy,” which quickly spread 
to the rest of Belgium. The Great Powers, recognising tlie 
inevitable, interfered on behalf of Belgium, she was declared 
a neutral State, separate from Holland, and took to herself 
a king in the person of Leopold I. It is, however, highly 
signiticant that directly the Dutcli menace was removed 
from Belgium the intejnal cleavage of nationality began 
to be felt. “ In 1815 the differences between Flemish and 
Walloon were to a large extent concealed beneath a veneer 
of French oulture and French manners. Among tlie upper 
and commercial classes no language but French )yas ever 
spoke^ ; and in their dislike of Dutch supremacy the 
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Flemish Belgians took a sort of patriotic pride in their 
borrowed speech, and for a time relegated tlieir native 
tongue to the level of a rustic 'patois'' ^ And yet, on the 
otlicr hand, “ tlie separation of Belgium from Holland had 
no sooner taken place than the newly aroused national spirit 
began to show itself among the Flemish-spealdng part of 
the people by a revival of interest in their ancestral Teutonic 
language. . . . King William L’s attem})t to imke Dutch 
the official language had met with universal opposition ; 
but as early as 1840 a demand was put forward for the use 
of the Flemish tongue (which is closely akin to the Dutch) 
on equal terms with French in the Legislature, the Law* 
Courts, and the Army. As the years passed by, the move- 
ment gathered ever-increasing numbers of adherents, and 
the demand was repeated with growing insistence.” ^ In 
1897 the Flemish party attained its ambition, and Flemish 
became the ohKual language of the country, side by side 
with French. The remarkable thing about this Teutonising 
movement is that its mainstay has always been the extreme 
Catholic party, which on religious grounds had beerf the 
most violent opponent of the attempted Teutonifica4;ion 
by the Dutch. The opposition between blemish and 
Walloon, indeed, became so marked in recent years that 
many feared that the Belgian nation was about to split into 
two. Germany lias, however, postponed this national 
calamity for generations if not for ever, and the Belgium 
which arises like a phoenix from the ashes of this third 
attempt at Teutonification will, cannot doubt, be a 
Belgium indissolubly knit together by common memories 
of a glorious struggle for freedom and cemented by the blood 
and tears of the whole population. Germany, like Napoleon 

• ^ Cambridge Modern History, vol. x. p. 621. 

* Ibid, vol, xi. p. 693. 
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^ century ago, will call many nations into bcnng ; fclie first 
and not the least of lier creations is a transfigured and 
united Belgium. 

As a frontier State, a link between the Latin and Teutonic 
races to both of wliicli her peoples are akin, Bolgiuin offers 
an extremely interesting study of the national idea at work. 
The peoples of Germany and France, which have been 
perpetually at war with each other since the times of Julius 
Caesar, have almost always met on her fair and prosperous 
plains to fight tlieir battles, since she is geogray)hically the 
gateway from one to the other. Neitlun* could afford to 
let the other occupy her territory, and so sfie has won her 
independence as a State ; both have constantly threatened 
her f5xistcn(;o in times past, and so have forced upon her 
bi-lingual poy)ulation that consciousness of common interests 
which if strong enough may become as firm a basis for 
national unity as actual community of natg)nality.* 

It should be noticed further that it has become the 
practice in recent times 'to giiai'antee tlie neutrality of small 
fro]]^ier States like Belgium wliicli lu^ at tlie mercy of their 
greater neighbours, a }>ractice intended jiot only to y)reserve 
the integrity of such States but also to prevent the frequent 
occurrence of war by closing, as it were, th(i military ga^c 
between the hostile countries.^ It remains to be seen 
whether the violation of those principles by Germany lias 
the effect of strengthmiing them in tlie future, rather 
than the reverse. In any case, we may expect to sec 
attempts to apply the same principles to other parts of 
JEurope. Already the northern and southern ends of the 
frontier between Germany and France are neutralised by 
the existiyice of Belgium and Switzerland ; why, it 

^ The neutralisation of sovereign States is v(;ry recent in origin. 
Switzerland and Luxembourg are the only other iiistaftcca. The 
former was neutralised in 1815, the latter in 1807. 
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may be asked, should not the whole frontier be treated 
in . the same way by neutralising the ' disputed terri- 
tory of Alsace-Lorraine ? Perhaps, too, a neutral Poland 
would form a useful buffer between Germany and Kussia. 
Such neutralisation, it slionld be noted, need not necessarily 
carry with it independence. Poland and Alsace-Lorraine 
might form part of Russia and France respectively, and still 
be neutralised by a guarantee of otlicr powers. A precedent 
exists for this in the terms of tlie cession of the Ionian 
Islands to Greece in 1864, while Savoy, though a province 
of France, is technically neutralised territory.^ Cases like 
these, however, it must be admitted, are extremely anoma-^ 
lous and could hardly stand the strain of a serious war. But, 
tlien, as recent experience has shown us, not even indejtcnd- 
ent neutralised States are safe when all Europe is aflame. 
The truth is that the wliole coiK’eption of neutrality implies 
the existence oi.some j)Owcr above aiid beyond the State, 
it may be simply a group of powerful States who are able 
to impose their will upon the rest of Europe, it ma)’’ be 
a general Congress, like the Congress of Vienna. Since 
tlie Concert of Europe disappeared and gradually ^xve 
place to the two opposing alliances of great pftwers, there 
has been no such authority in the civilised world. The 
results are before us in the ruined cities and starving popu- 
lation of violated Belgium. 

As independent States, therefore, small nations can only 
survive, in the long run, if their neutrality is permanently 
guaranteed by some international authority, which is 
itself ])ermanently capable of enforcing its decrees upon* 

recalcitrant States. Sovereignty and independence, how- 

♦ 

^ Cambridge Modern Ilislory, xi. 642. See for the whole question 
of neutra^’sod States, Lawrence, Principles of International Law, 
§§ 246-248. 
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^ver, are not, as we liave seen, essential to full nationhood, 
provided the ^afion possesses a certain amount of “ home- 
rule ’’ and regards the government under which it lives as a 
true expression of its genius and will. For exam])le, from 
1800 till the setting in of Russian reaction in 1899, the 
Finnish nation enjoyed all the privileges of complete nation- 
hood except actual sovereignty. There is, therefore, a 
future for small nations, either as autonomous proteges of 
great powers, like Russia, or as partners in some common- 
wealth of nations, like the British Empire. 

But there is yet another consideration to be faced. Why, 
it is asked, should we trouble ourselves aboift the ])reserva- 
\ion of small nationalities at all ? “ The State is ])Ower,” 
and ft is only tlui n'-ally powerful State, therefore, that can 
and ought to survive. There is something laughable in 
the idea of a small State ; it is weakness trying to ])ose as 
strength. And as for nations which havejost their i]\de- 
pendence and have bowed to the yoke of tlu^ compieror, 
their fate is incorporation. How can they ho])e or expect 
to regain their separate existence and their peculiar culture 
when they have surrendered the power upon wliich these 
privileges depend ? “No nation can permit the Jews to 
have a double nationality ” ; and the same applies to Polej, 
Finns, Alsatians, Irislirnen, and Belgians.^ This is the 
point of view of Bernhardi, Treitschke, and the German 
Government. This is the theory which is said to justify the 
practice of Prussianisation, Russianisation, Magyarisation, 
and so on. It raises the whole question of the value and 
ijignificance to civilisation of the existence of small nations. 
Treitschke, of course, and his school arc convinced that they 
possess neither value nor significance. In small States 

* See Selections from Treitschke, tmimlatcct by A. (lowuns, 

pp. 17-20, 58-61. 
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there is developed that beggarly frame of mind whicV 
judges the State by the taxes that it raises ;« there is com- 
pletely lacking in small States the ability of the great State 
to bo just ; all real masterpieces of poetry and art arose 
upon tlie soil of great nationalities — such are a few of 
Treitschke’s dogmatic utterances on this subject.^ But it 
is not merely the Germans who think smaK beer of 
small nationalities. Listen to Sir John Seeley : “ The 
question whether large states or small states are best is 
not one which can be answered or ought to be discussed 
absolutely. We often hear abstract panegyrics upon 
the happiness 'of small states. But observe that a small 
state among small states is one thing, and a small 
state among large states quite another. Nothing is ‘jiiore 
delightful to read of than the bright days of Athens and 
Florence, but those bright days lasted only so long as the 
states with which Athens and Florence had to do were 
states on a similar scale of magnitude. Both states sank 
at once as soon as large country states of consolidated 
strength grew up in their neighbourhood. The lustjj.e of 
Athens grew pale as soon as Macedonia arose, and Charles V. 
speedily brought to an end the great days ^f Florence. 
Now if it be true that a larger typo of state than any 
hitherto known is springing up in the world, is not this a 
serious consideration for those states which rise only to the 
old level of magnitude ? ” ^ The answer to which is, “ Yes, 

indeed, if tlie good old plan 

1’hat ho should take who lias the power, 

And lie .should keep who can 

<• 

is to be the guiding principle in European politics of the 

^ See Selections from Treit'schke, pp. 17-20, 58-61. 

• The Expansion of England^ p. ,‘M9. See also p. 1, “ Some . 
conn trif\S|j such as llollaiKl and Sweden, might pardonably regard 
their history as in a manner wound up.” 
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.future.” But surely Sir John Seeley’s argument, though 
undoubtedly Celling as regards the sovereign independ- 
ence of small States^ tells for and not against the pre- 
servation of small nalions. Was it to the interest of 
the world as a whole that Athojis and Florence sliould 
be crushed ? Is it not true, in s])ite of Treitscliko, 
that the ^reat things of earth have been the product of 
small pec^ples 1 We owe our conceptions of law to a 
city called Borne, our linest oiit[)ut of literature and art 
to small communities like Atliens, Florence, Holland, 
and Elizabethan England, our religion to an insignificant 
people who ijdia})ited a narrow strip of land in tlie l^astern 
Mediterranean. And small nations are as valuable to the 
worlQ to-day as they have ever been. Denmark has 
enri(}hcd our educational experience by the esta])lishment 
of her famous higli schools, which we can hardly imagine 
her doing had shebeen a province of Frusnia; Norway has 
given us the greatest of modern dramatists, Henrik Ibsen ; 
and Belgium has not only produced Maeterlinck and 
Verffaeren, but is industrially the most higlily developed 
country on the continent. The world cannot alTord to do 
without her^mall peoples, who must be either independent 
or autonomous if they are to find adeijuate (expression f(^’ 
their national genius, if they are to obtain proper conditions 
in which “ to live, think, love, and labour for tlie benefit 
of all.” Can we guarantee to them this freedom ? Tliat 
is one of the great ({uestions which this war will settle.^ 

§ 5. TJie National Idea in Italy : The Ideal Type.—Lo.t 
us now turn to Italy, a country which has in the past been 

* See J. M. Robertson, Introduction (p English Politics, p]). 251-tllK); 
Mr, H. A. I^. Fish(;r’s pamphlet on The Value of Small Stales, in 
which, however, the distinction betw'oon stales and nations is not 
made clear; and the article on “Nationalism and Libei«lisni” in 
The Hound Tablet December 1914. 
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as much of a European Tom Tiddler’s ground as Belgiulii^ 
though for rather different reasons. Italy ift inhabited by 
a race speaking a common language and observing a common 
religion, she has historical memories as glorious as those 
of any other country in the world, and her natural boundaries , 
are almost as well-defined as those of Great Britain ; yet 
it was not until tlie latter half of the nineteenth century , 
that she managed to become a nation. The chief reason 
why she remained a “ geographical expression ” long after ■ 
England, France, and Spain had accpiired national unity 
was the fact t^t slic was until comparatively recent times 
an example of the l(‘ss containing the greater. Q.’hroughout 
the Middle Ages she was a suburb, not a country. Koine 
was the capital of the world, Italy only its environs. More- 
over, since all roads lead to Kome, and the lord of Rome 
was the master of Europe, the roads Kome ward were worn 
by the tramp of- the armies of all nations. Thus Italy was ;; 
constantly subject to invasion, and the state-systems with 
which the Congress of Vienna resaddled her in 1814 were little 
more than relics of past military occupations of her sd|l by 
foreign armies. The main problem, therefore, in the making 
of modern Italy was liow to get rid of tlie heavy blirden of the 
past, how to deal with Kome and all that Rome stood for. 

The problem would liave been insoluble had not the 
prestige of Rome declined considerably since the Middle 
Ages, a prestige which sprang from the fact that she was * 
the capital of two Empires — the spiritual Empii’e of the i 
Papacy, and the secular Empire founded by Charles the 5 
Great. The former had suffered from the Reformation V 
and the rise of the great Protestant nations, the latter u;; 
had been growing feebler and feebler for centuries, until v; 
it was <^ibolishcd as an institution by Napoleon. Yet ^ 
Italy in 1814 still lay helpless and divided at the feet of v 
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Rome. The Poye held under his immediate sway a large 
zigzag-shaped ^territory running across the centre from sea 
to sea, and, as spiritual leader of half Europe, he (;0uld at 
any moment summon to his assistance the Catholic chivalry 
of the world. “ The Roman emperor ” no longer existed, 
but “ the Austrian emperor was another title for the same 
man, holdfng much the same territory ; and the fact that 
he had rcyounced his vague suzerainty over the rest of 
Europe did not prevent him exercising a very real suzerainty 
in Italy, not merely over the eastern half of the Lombard 
Plain whi(;h definitely belonged to Austria, ^but also over 
the other States of the peninsula which were, in theory at 
least, independent. Tlic kingdom of the two Sicilies in the 
SoutJi, the grand duchy of Tuscany on the West, and the 
smaller duchies of Parma, Modena, and Lucca were OJily 
stable in so far as Austria bolstered up their corrupt and 
unpopular governments. Even the Pap{i4 States them- 
selves, equally undermined with corruption and unpopu- 
larity, ultimately rested upon the same support. Tims 
Austfta represented for Italy all that evil past of which she 
wanted to be rid : the foreign yoke against which her newly 
conscious spirit of nationality revolted, the dynastic 
frontiers which were abhorrent to her desire for unity, thjp 
absolute reghm under which her soul, after feeding on the 
principles of the French Revolution, lay gagged and bound. 
The first step to be taken towards the creation of Italy was 
the expulsion of the Austrians. 

This fact in itself puri^ed the struggle for Italian freedom 
and raised Italian nationalism to heights of nobility and 
heroism almost unparalleled in hjstory. The nation had 
hot merely to be unified, but deliveredy and delivered from 
the oppression of that power which was the maiijptay of 
tet^tipn in Europe. Nor was it simply a question of 
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national freedom ; Austria had declared upon individual ^ 
and constitutional liberty also, and used all her power to 
suppress them wherever they dared to raise their head. 
From beginning to end of her fight for national existence, 
Italy never forgot that she was also fighting for individual 
liberty, or ceased to be conscious that the downfall of 
Austria in Italy would mean the downfall of reaction in 
Europe. The banner which Mazzini raised in 1831 had 
the words “ Unity and Independence ” on the one side and 
“ Liberty, Equality, and Humanity ’’ on the other. Italy 
was indeed greatly blessed, inasmuch as in seeking her own 
deliverance she could not help bursting the bands of brass 
which bound the whole world in captivity. 

It is not possible here to tell the glorious story of the 
resiiiTection of Italy, or even to say anytliing of the tlireo 
heroes at whose hands she received her freedom — Cavour 
who gave her tiie service of his brain, Mazzini who devoted 
to her the love and passion of his great heart, and Garibaldi 
who fought for her with the strength of his own right arm. 
It must suffice to indicate very briefly tlie various stages in 
the development of her national idea, and the manner 
in which she finally realised it. Liberal principles took 
root in Italy at the time of the French Revolution, and the 
first glimmerings of nationalism were due to Napoleon, who 
bundled the j)rinces out of the peninsula and even for a 
time exiled the Pope himself. But it was constitutional 
rather than national freedom which seemed most urgent 
to the generation which succeeded Napoleon. The Car-: 
bonari, as the early Italian revolutionaries were called, 
confined themselves almost entirely to the demand for a 
constitution in the various existing States, and though they 
eagerly^ desired the expifision of Austria, they did so not 
because she prevented Italian unity, but because she forbade 
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political reform^ Their risings, therefore, local and dis- 
united in chalracter, were bound to fail ; the lirst fifteen 
years after tlie Congr(‘ss of Vienna were occupied by a 
series of attempts to substitute a constitutional for an 
absolute regime in diffcrcMit parts of Italy, attempts which 
Austria crushed with a heavy hand. 

The pctiod w]ii(;h followed, 1830-18 18, belongs to Mazzini 
and his “^Young Italy party. His task was to fire Italy 
for the first time with the ideal of national unity and in- 
dependence. The conception of unity was a difficult one for 
Italians to grasp ; all history seemed to fight against it. 
There were, for example, not only the traditions cojinected 
with Rome to be reckoned with, but there was also the differ- 
ence*between north and south, and, perhaps most important 
of all, the local spirit of independence associated with the 
great caties like Venice, Milan, Florence, Naples, etc. Thus, 
over against Mazzini’s ideal of a single ui«fied State there 
arose the counterddeal of a federal system. In this, how- 
ever, later events proved ]\Iazzini to be right. Where he failed 
in iSresight was in regard to the constitutional character 
of the State he dreamed of. He wished not only to abolish 
all existing frontiers in Italy, but to do away with all 
existing state-systems. The only Italy he could conceiye 
was a republic, and Italy was not ripe for a republic, which 
was, for the rest, a form of government too much bound 
up with the disruptive traditions of the City-States to be 
acceptable.^ Hut if Italy was not to be a republic, she 
must be a monarchy, ^aiid where could she find a prince 
♦to put at the head of lier united State ? Clearly, she would 
accept no one who was not the declared enemy of Austria 

^ It is noticeable that Greece also played with the idea of a i‘ei>ul.»lu3 
at first and eventually selected a monarchical form of government. 
As a matter of fact, not a single nation-8tate, formed in Kfirope since 
the Congress of Vienna, has adopted the republican principle. 
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and the declared friend of constitutional reform. For a 
month or so in 1846 it seemed that the PopO himself might 
be prevailed upon to undertake the role ; and the elevation 
of Pius IX. to the Chair of St. Peter was greeted with wild 
enthusiasm in Italy because he was believed to be a Liberal. 
These hopes proved illusory, however, and so the eyes of all 
patriots turned more and more in the direction of’Piedmont. 

This principality, which was part of the Ifingdom of 
Sardinia, ruled over by the semi-French house of Savoy, 
shared the northern plain of Italy with Austria, and at first 
showed neither anti- Austrian nor Liberal proclivities. 
Victor Emmanuel came back smiling in 1814, saying that 
he had been asleep for fifteen years ; the old regime was 
restored as though the Revolution had never been ; and a 
rising of the Carbonari in 1821 was suppressed with the aid 
of Austrian troops. But in 1831 a king, Charles Albert, 
came to the tlm.uie, who realised that it was the mission of 
his house to drive the Austrians from Italy, and who was 
enlightened enough to begin to institute refornrs, as 
unostentatiously as possible, so as not to attract thd< un- 
welcome attention of Vienna. Then came the great out- 
burst of 1848, which was the culmination 6f Mazzini’s 
propaganda for the past sixteen years. At first all went 
well. The Austrian army was almost expelled from the 
peninsula ; constitutions were granted in Rome, Naples, 
Tuscany, and Piedmont ; Venice and Rome declared them- 
selves republics. But no real scheme for all Italy emerged ; 
the Mazzinians were heroic but unpractical ; and next 
year Austria returned once more, dealt as before piecemeal . 
with the revolted provinces, and finally crushed the hopes 
of Italy again at the battle of Novara. Yet all was not 
lost. The republican dreams of Mazzini were, it is true, ; 
at an end. But Piedmont had stepped into Mazzini’a 
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' shoes; she had^ohainpioned the cause of freedom against 
Austria; and*, when the latter reasserted her sway, she 
alone of the various States refused to abrogate tlie newly- 
acquired constitution. 

Thus began the third period in tlie emancipation of 
Italy, the period of Cavour, who became head of the 
PiedmontSso cabinet in 1850. His aim was first to make 
Piedmont Jihe model State and champion of all Italy, He 
believed fervently in liberty — “ Italy,’' he said, “ must make 
herself by means of liberty, or we must give up trying to 
make her ” — and lie was at the same time one of tlie ablest 
and most practical statesmen who have ever guided the 
destinies of a nation. In ten years he made tlie State of the 
nortTi-west an oasis of freetlom and good goverjiment which 
attracted the best intellects of Italy to its service, and hence- 
forth Piedmont became the centre of Italian asjiirations. 
A new propaganda movement was set on^foot, called the 
National Society, which rejected both federalism and 
republicanism and declared in favour of a united Italy 
under the crown of Victor Eiumanncl of Savoy ; and when 
thc^ chance of French support came in 1858, Cavour felt 
it was time^ to act. This time the end crowned tlie work. 
Austria was deprived of everything but VeniiiO ; Tuscaijy 
and Komagna declared for incorporation by plebiscite ; 
Garibaldi conquered Sicily and the soiifcli ; and by the 
, end of 1860 the King of Sardinia was king of practically the 
whole of Italy. All that still remained to be won was 
Venice, which Austria^ ceded in 1866; Home, which the 
‘French had occupied in the name of the Pope, and were 
‘ forced to evacuate in 1870; and the Italia Irredenta of 
to-day, via. the Trentino, Trieste, and Istria, which may be 
recovered as a result of the present war. It is worthy of 
note also that the trans- Alpine provinces, Savoy and Nice, 
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wliicli had been part of the dominions of the Sardinian 
kingdom, were ceded to France in 1858-1859’ as a return for 
her aid, tliiis rounding oil* the western frontier of the new 
kingdom of Italy so as to correspond fairly closely with the 
boundary of iiatiouaiity. 

The foundation of modern Italy shows us the “ national 
idea ’’ at its best ; it was accomplished by noble ¥neans and 
by noble minds ; and the latter, in their pcrpetifal struggle 
against the forces of reaction, were never allowed to forget 
the claims of individual as well as of national freedom. 
Three tests of true nationhood, it will be remembered, were 
suggested at the beginning of this chapter : a state-frontier 
co-extensive with the nationality-frontier, a unitary state- 
system, and a form of government recognised by the 
inhabitants as an expression of their geneiiil will. Italy 
fulfils all these conditions ; for, though the first has not yet 
been perfectly ^A’calised as regards Italia Irredenta, the 
exception is after all a trifling one. Thus the development 
of the national idea in Italy is almost a model of what 
such a development should be, and we have dwelt some- 
what at length upon it for that very reason. The \york 
of Mazzini and Oavour provides us with a '{Standard of 
comparison which should be found very useful in dealing 
with the jiational idea in other countries. 

§ 6. The National Idea in Germany : a Case of Arrested 
Developtnentf — Nothing, for example, could be more 
instructive, both as a study in nationalism and as an aid 
to the understanding of the presept situation in Europe, 
than a comparison between the making of modern Italy* 
and the making of modern Germany. At first sight the 
German Empire, with its marvellous progress, its vast 

^ The student is advised to read the chapter on Germany before 
beginning this section. 
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resources, and world-wide ambitions, would appear to 
be an even niore successful example of national develop- 
ment than the kingdom of Italy. Its demand for “ a place 
in the sun,’’ its hustling diplomacy, its military spirit, its 
obvious intention to expand territorially, if not in Europe 
itself then in Asia or Africa, are all taken as symptoms of 
this success. No doubt tliore is a certain amount of truth 
in this view. Tlie truculence of German foreign policy is 
to be partly attributed to that form of swollen self-con- 
sciousness aiid self-complacency to which all nations are 
subject more or less, and wiiich is most likely, one would 
suppose, to be found in countries where a nationality had 
recently succeeded in making itself into a nation. The 
natural instinct to regard one’s owji nation as the peculiar 
people of God and to look down on other nations as “ lesser 
breeds without the law ” is a phenomenon whiclijnust be 
constantly reckoned witli in any comprehensive treatment 
of nationalism. Every nation has its o\vn variety of it ; 
in England it is Jingoism, in France Chauvinism, in Italy 
IiTcftentism, in Russia Pan-Slavism, and so on. These are 
insti^iiiccs of over-development of the national idea, due 
either to some confusion between race and nationality, or 
to simple national megalomania, which usually subsides 
after a liealthy humiliation, such as we sulfered in England, 
for example, in the Boer War or as Russia sulfered in lier 
struggle with the Japajiese. 

Yet a careful examination of the German body -politic 
will reveal symptoms jinlike those to be found in any otlier 
'nation. German nationalism is over-develoi)ed in one direc- 
tion because it is und^-developed and imperfect in other 
directions.* Apply our three tests to the German nation, and 
it will be found to fail in them all. National bour^lary and 
State frontier do not coincide because there are still some 
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twelve niillion Germans living outside Geri^any, in Austria- 
Hungary Germany is a State, but not a Unitary State, 
for she still retains the obsolete “particularism^’ of the 
eighteenth century, with its petty princes and dynastic 
frontiers ; and lastly, the government of Germany can- 
not claim to express the general will, while more than a 
tliird of the voters in the empire are sworn to t)verthrow 
the whole system at the earliest opportunity. T^e German 
nation, in fact, is sulfering from some form of arrested 
development, and arrested development, as the criminolo- 
gists tell us, is almost invariably accompanied by morbid 
psychology. That Germany at the present moment, and 
for some time past, has been the victim of a morbid state of 
mind, few impartial observers will deny. It has, however, 
not been so generally recognised that this disease — for it is 
nothing ^less — is due not to any national depravity but to 
constitutional and structural defects, which are themselves 
the result of an unfortunate series of historical accidents. 
Let us look a little closer into this matter, considering the 
three defects in German nationalism one by one, and using 
the story of Italy as an aid to our investigation. ^ 

First, then, why was it that, wliile the uhification of 
Italy led to the inclusion of the whole Italian nationality 
within the State frontiers, with the trilling exceptions 
above referred to, the unification of Germany was only 
brought about, or even made possible, by the exclusion of 
a largo section of the nationality? Germany, like Italy, 
was hampered by traditions inherited from the mediaeval 
Homan Empire, represented by an ancient capital whichf 
stood in the path of unity. Why was it that, while Italy 

1 There are also Germans living in Switzerland, th6 Baltic Pro- 
vinces of ^Bussia, and the United States of America ; but these may^ 
be regarded as lost to the German nation as the French Canadians'^ 
are lost to Franco. ■ 
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■ could nofc and ^ould not do without Rome, Germany was 
• compelled to surrender Vienna and to exclude Austria ? 
The answer is : because the unification of Germany was 
only possible through the instrumentality of Prussia, which 
would not brook the rivalry of Austria, and therefore tlie 
latter had to go. The problem of the making of Germany 
as it presented itself to tlic mind of Bismarck was first of 
all a proliJem as to which should be siqrrenw in Germany, 
Prussia or Austria ; in other words Bismarck cared more 
for the aggrandisement of Prussia than for the unity of 
Germany.^ To tlie mind of Cavour the j^iroblem of the 
unification of Italy presented itself in a totally difi'erent 
light. For him there was no question of the aggrandise- 
ment of Piedmont, though he no doubt felt pride in the 
thought that the House of Savoy was to possess the throne 
of Italy. Austria was expelled from Italy in 1800,^ not that 
Piedmont might take her place as ruler #1 the peninsula, 
but that Piedmont might disappear in the larger whole of 
an emancipated Italy, Austria was expelled from Germafiy 
in ?866 ill order that Prussia might rule undisturbed. 
Thus, though the Austro-Prussian War of 1866 was an 
essential st^p in the foundation of the modern German 
State, its motives and results were not in the least com- 
parable to those which inspired and followed the Italian 
War of Liberation in 1859-60. In the first place the 
.Austrians wore not foreigners but Germans, whom it was 
necessary for reasons of State not of nationality to place 
outside the rest of G(j|:niany. Germany had, in fact, to 
"choose between national unity and State unity; and she 
chose the latter, partly because Prussia really decided the 
matter for«her, partly because she realised that the establish- 

^ Perhaps it would be fairer to say tliat he was ineapfiHble of dis- 
; tiuguishing between them. See his Reflections, i. pp. 315, 316. 
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merit of a strong German State was the essential prelude to 
the creation of a strong united nation. Austria had to be 
shut out in 1866 in order that she might be received back 
again at some later date on Germany’s own terms. In the 
second place Austria was in no sense the oppressor of 
Germany as she had been of Italy. She was simply the 
presiding member of the German Confederation who, as 
the rival of Prussia, as tlie inheritor. of the mediaeval imperial 
tradition, as the ruler of millions of non- Germanic people, 
would have rendered tlie problem of German unification 
almost insoluble. It was therefore necessary to get rid of 
her as gently and as politely as possible. After the crushing 
victory at Koniggriltz, Bisman.'k treat(?.d Prussia’s ancient 
foe with extraordinary leniency ; for he had already planned 
the Dual Alliance in his mind, knowing as he did that, 
though hi Germany Austria might be an inconvenient rival 
to Prussia, in Europe she was the indispensable ally of 
Germany. And so, though the ramshackle old German 
imperial castle was divided in two, and the northern portion, 
at any rate, brought thoroughly up to date, the neighl^urs 
still lived side by side in a “ semi-detached ” kind of w^y. 

It would be a mistake then to call the war of 1866 a war 
of deliverance. Indeed, since the defeat of Napoleon at 
Leipzig, Germany has had no such war. That is in a great 
measure her national tragedy. Italian nationalism was 
spiritualised by the very fact that it had to struggle for 
decades against a foreign oppressor, and the foundations 
of her unity were laid on the heroic* memories of her efforts 
to expel the intruder. This spiritualisation, these heroic 
memories were Germany’^ also in 1813-14, but the oppor- 
tunity of unification was allowed to slip by, and wheij the 
task wa» performed fifty years later it was through quite , 
other means and in a very different spirit. And yet, thoug:b;?| 
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there was.no oiie to expel, Germany could only hope to 
attain unity by figliting. In 1848 she made an attempt 
4ijp do so by peaceable means, and a national Parliament 
actually assembled at Frankfurt to frame a constitution 
for the whole country. But the attempt, nobhi as it was 
in conception, proved a dismal failure, and it became clear 
that natfbnal unity in Germany was to be won “ not by 
speeches ^nd majority resolutions, but by blood and iron.’’ 
The word.s are Bismarck’s, and tlie task was his also. Set 
them beside the words of Oavour about Italy and liberty, 
quoted above',, or compare tiic harsh unscrupulous spirit 
of the great German master-builder witTi tlie spirit of 
Mazzini, Cavour, and Garibaldi, and you get a measure of 
the*difference between the developments of tlie national 
idea in Germany and in Italy. Yet Bismarck’s famous 
sentence expressed the truth of the matter for (l(‘,rmajiy. 
Austria had been put outside the German jmle, and Germany 
north of the Main had accepted unity under tlie hegemony 
of Prussia, but there still remained the four great States 
of Joutli Germany to bring in. They had been the allies 
of Austria in 1866, and Prussia, had she willed it, might have 
. incorporate! them by conquest. But Bismarck saw that 
they must put themselves willingly under Prussia if ^bo 
German Plmpirc was to be a stable concern ; he therefore 
left them alone to think it over for a while. Sooner or 
later they would have to come in, since now that Austria 
had been excluded there remained only the choice between 
dependence on France^ and union with Prussia. Bismarck 
deliberately played upon South Germany’s fear of France, 
and Napoleon III.’s restless ^foreign policy admirably 
seconded this efforts. But a war was necessary to bring 
matters to a head. The opportunity came in j870, and 
, Bismarck was able to make it appear a war not of his 
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own choosing. The Southern States threw ,jbhemgelves into 
the arms of Prussia; France was crushed, and Alsace- 
Lorraine annexed; tlie German Empire was proclaime(|| 
and modern Germany came into being. There had been 
.. no foreigner to expel from German soil, but Bismarck found 
that an attack upon France served his purpose equally well. 

Germany was made by a war of aggression, resulting in 
territorial expansion at the expense of another nation ; 
Italy by a war of liberation, driving the alien from her soil. 
And the subsequent history of the two nations is eloquent 
of this difEcrenc|e in their origins. Bince 1860 Italy has in 
the main occupied herself with domestic reforms, with the 
working out of the “ social idea ” which had had to wait 
upon the realisation of the “ national idea.’’ She has liad, 
it is true, her “ adventures,” more especially in Africa, 
and her Jingoism, which has taken the natural form of 
irredentism or the demand for the recovery of Italian 
provinces still left in Austrian hands ; but she has never 
threatened the peace of Europe, or sought power at the 
expense of other nationalities. Since 1870, on the oilier 
hand, Germany lias had to sit armed to defend the bopty 
taken from France. “ We have earned in thb late war 
respect, but hardly love,” said General von Moltke soon 
after the conclusion of peace. “ What we have gained by 
arms in six months we shall have to defend by arms for 
fifty years.” At the beginning of 1914 more than forty 
out of the fifty years named by Moltke had passed by and 
the situation had undergone no mj.terial change. “ The 
. irreconcilability of France,” writes the late Imperial 
' Chancellor of Germany, “ is a factor that we must reckon 
^ with in our political calculations. It seems to me weak- 
ness to eijtertain the hope of a real and sincere reconcilia- 
tion with France, so long as we have no intention of giving i 
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' up AIsace^Lorr%ine, And there is no such intention in 
Germany.” ^ The annexation of two small provinces has 
tfeus made a permanent breach between two great nations, 
a breach which has poisoned the wliolc of European policy 
during the past lialf century, wliich has widened until it 
has split Europe into two huge armed camps, and wliicli 
has at last involved the entire world in one of the most 
terrible caiamities that mankind has ever known. 

Why did Bismarck annex Alsace - Lorraine ? To 
strengthen, lie said, tlie German frontier against France. 
But there was another reason. Fear of France had brought 
the Soutliern States into the Empire ; fear of France should 
keep^them there. Tlie permanent hostility of France was 
necessary to assure the continuance of Prussia’s jiosition 
as the supreme military power in (huinany. AjkI so the 
plundered provinces became the very corner-stonp of the 
German imperial system. There is surely^something very 
strange about all this. Why should it be necessary to 
retain tlie loyalty of nearly half Germany by what practi- 
cally amounts to terrorisation ? The answer is that Germany 
is ni^t a single national State but a number of dymslio States, 
federated together under the control of one predominant 
partner. Tn other words, the problem of Alsace-Lorraina 
has led us to the consideration of the second flaw in tlie 
development of the national idea in Germajiy. 

The union of Italy meant a clean sweep of all the old 
dynastic frontiers and States which had strangled the 
country for so long ; th% union of Germany, on the contrary, 
.riveted these obsolete chains still more firmly than ever 
on the country’s limbs. Bismjiijck claimed that this was 
necessary, •inasmuch as the Germans, unlike all otlier 
nations, were more alive to dynastic than to tnational 
' Imperial Germany, von Billow, p. 69. 
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loyalty ; that, in short, Germany was not realjy ready in 
1870 for true unity. ^ The chief reason, however, for the 
retention of the old frontiers was that they suited the aims of 
Prussia. The reformers of 1848, as Professor P^rich Marcks 
somewhat naively says, “ had wanted to place Prussia at 
the liead, but only as the servant of the nation ; Prussia 
was also to cease to be a State by itself, a power on its own 
account. She was to create the nation’s ideal — complete 
unity— and then to merge herself in the nation. But 
Prussia would not and could not do this. She was far too 
great a power herself ; she could very well rule Germany^ 
but not serve.’' ^ Both Germany and Italy at first played 
with the idea of a Confederation, but each was eventually 
forced to look to one of its existing States to give it the 
unity it desired. There was only one possible choice for 
each : for Germany, Prussia ; for Italy, Piedmont ; but 
while Piedmont was content to serve, Prussia was too proud 
to do anything but rule. The dynastic State frontiers were 
therefore retained because Prussia ndiised to sacrifice her 
own State frontiers. The “ unification of Germany,/ in 
short, was an episode in the gradual expansion of the 
Prussian dynastic State, which had begun fa. away back 
in the thirteenth century.^ It assutned the air of a national 
movement, because Prussia cleverly availed herself of the 
prevailing nationalistic sentiment for her own ends. The 
German Empire is therefore something unique in the 
annals of th(i world ; it is at once a nation-State, like Italy, 
France, and Great Britain, and also^ a military Empire, like 
Rome under Augustus, Europe under Napoleon, Austria 

^ Tho chapter entitled “ Dynastie^s and Stocks ” in the Reflections 
should bo carefully studied on this point. Bismarck \va8 obviously 
uncomfortable about the old frontiers. 

• LeciT,re8 on the Hisior}/ of the Nineteenth Century, p. 101. 

* See Chap. III. p. 95. 
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under Joseph i.e. a State in whicli tlio territory that 
commands the army holds political sway over the l est of tlie 
country. It is not mere accident of geographical proximity, 
or even the kinship bctwc(*n Austrians and Oerinaus, wliich 
has led to the long and unshakable alliance of (lennany 
witli the Hapsburg dominions. They are associated by 
common political interests and by similarity of ])olitical 
structure. , Eacli stands for tin', supremacy of one dynastic 
State over a n\ind)or of subordinate States or nationalities. 

Her common nationality leads us to forget tluit the 
German Empiie should more rightly be callc;^! the Prussian 
EmpireA Nor is there any reason at all why tlie Empire of 
Prussia should stoj) its process of expansion at the iiational 
bounSarios ; it has indeed already stepped beymnl them, into 
Poland iji the cast, into Denmark in tlie north, into France 
in the west. Why should not the process be carried, farther 
still and Germany become in Europe, nay, iu^^hc world, what 
Prussia is in (krmany ? By preservijig lier identity as a 
State, and by (^stablisbing lier begemoriy, J’russia, in the 
name? of the national idea of (lermany, has Ix'cn able 
to spread her own ideals throughout the Empire, in other 
words to undbrtake that Prussianisatioii of (hwmany which 
is the most striking fact in her history simx^ 1870. Piedmont 
was swallowed up in Italy, Germany has been swallowed 
^up in Prussia; she lias become the sharer of her victories 
and tlie accomplice of her crimes. And so un<le,r tlie. tutelage 
of the spirit of Bismarck tlie docile German people have 
adopted the Prussian fa^tli ; and the jiolicy of aggression 
and conquest once entered upon, tlun-e Avas no drawing 
back. Bismarck fed the youth fid nation ufion a di(;t of 
blood and iron, and its appetite lias grown by what it fed 

t 

^ German writers are fond of calling it “ T’lussia-GtTinany ” 
{Preusmi- Deutschland), a phrase of 'rreitsehko’s. 
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on. The success of 1870 turned the nation’s .head ; the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine gave it the first taste of 
conquest. Germany began to imagine that German char- 
acter and German culture possessed some magical and 
unique quality which would alone account for this success. 
Dreams of a European Empire, of infinite expansion, of 
world-power, floated before the national consciousness. 
The German people were no longer content, to use Mazzini’s 
words, “ to elaborate and express their idea, to contribute 
. their stone also to the pyramid of history ; they now 
craved to impose their idea upon the world at large, and to 
place tl leir stone on the top of the pyramid. Modern Germany 
is an example of nationalism “ gone wrong,’’ just as Napoleon 
was an example of democratic individualism “ gone wfong.” 
The Mari of Destiny lias been followed by the Nation of 
Destiny, the “ super-man ” by the “ super-nation.” Both 
liave liad to fac^i a world in arms arrayed against them. 

Thus the national idea in Germany has been cramped, 
contorted, and perverted by the Prussian system and the 
dynastic frontiers. Had the dreams of 18d8 been realised, 
there might have been no Franco-Gorman War, no Alsace- 
Lorraine question, no war of 1914. And what of our third 
test of nationhood ? Do the people of Germany feel that 
their government adequately expresses their general will, 
that it is truly representative, by which is not necessarily 
meant that it is democratic in form ? ^ There is no doubt 
that in 1848 the educated classes of Germany did actually 
desire a democratic form of polity.^ In that year Germany 
was as liberal as Italy ; she also had risings in almost every 
State, not excluding Prussia itself, which were everywhere 
answered with promises of a “ constitution.” » But when 

1 Russia has a representative government in this seiiBO, ; 

though is without “ represontativo institutions in the demo* ' 
cratioiehfii6^ 
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reaction came Germany, as in Italy, Prussia did not, like 
Piedmont, stand out for freedom and make itself the model 
State of Germany ; on the contrary she reverted to her old 
military absolutism at the first opportunity. And so the 
dreams of German liberty, like the dreams of complete 
German unity, disappeared before the stern necessity of 
accepting the supremacy of a politically reactionary State ; 
and the Prussianisatiori which followed did much to 
neutralise altogether the liberalising influences of the south. 
It is therefore possible to maintain that the political in- ^ 
stitutions of Germany have come to repref^nt more and 
more the genius and will of the population. “ The Germany 
of the twentieth century,” maintains a recent writer, “ is 
not two but one. The currents have mijiglcd their waters, 
and the Prussian torrent now has the depth and volume 
of the whole main-stream of German thought.” ^ . 

It may be so ; it may be that the GenilTany of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Beethoven has been absorbed by tlic Germany 
of Bismarck, Moltke, and Rooil^ but it must not be forgotten 
at tht same time that, since their day, yet another Germany 
has come into being, the Germany of Marx, Engels, and ;Bcl)el, 
a Germany \^^lich is represented by more than a third of the 
voters in the Empire. The old line of cleavage had barelyA^- 
closed up when a new and much more fundamental scliism 
appeared in the State, that between imperialism and social 
democracy. The existence of this tremendous revolutionary 
force in Germany, determined to overthrow the militarist 
regime of Prussia and tc^ re-establish the State on a demo- 
cratic basis, is an unanswerable proof that the government of 
the Empire is not in any true sens® representative. Prussia 
has in this direction also impeded the development of the 
national idea and given mechanical unity at tlic expense 
1 Round Table, Sept. 1914, p. 62S 
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of Spiritual unity. It lias created a vast political party of 
irreconcilables in the country, men who liave been led to 
feel tliat tliey have neither part nor promise in the national 
life, and who therefore elect to stand outside it. “ Our 
Social Democratic party,” writes von Biilow, “ lacks a 
national basis. It will have nothing to do with German 
patriotic memories whicli bear a monarchical and military 
character. It is not like the Frendi and Italian parties, 
a precipitate of tlie process of national historical develop- 
vinent, but since its beginning it has been in determined 
oj)position to pur past histoiy as a nation. It has j)laced 
itself outside our national life.” ^ And again : “In the 
German Empir(*., rrussia is the leading State. The Social 
Democratic party is the antithesis of the Prussian state.” ^ 
Neverthel(3ss, the Imperial Coverjiment, not lindiTig it 
possible, to suppress the social democrats, does its best to 
employ them f^/r its own ejids. It uses tliem in fact as it 
uses irrecoiudlable France, namely, for the purpose of 
terrorisation, since it has (ttecovered that tlie spectre of 
socialism is as effective to keep the middle classes ♦ioyal 
as the spectre of Fremjli revenge is to keep the Soujthern 
States loyal. But it also hopes bi time *to eradicate 
- socialism from the State. “ A vigorous national policy ” 
Prince von Biilow declares to be “ tlie true remedy against 
the Social Democratic Movement ” ; and though he makes ^ 
no specific mention of war, it is obvious that a war like that 
in wliicli Germany is at present engaged is tlic most vigorous 
form a national policy could possjbly take. Was the out- 
break of war last August in part occasioned by tlie desire 
on the side of the German Government to win over the 
workers of Germany ? If so, it had yet another spectre 
ready to its hand for the purpose — tlie spectre of Russia. 

1 Imptrinl Germa7iy, p. 184. * Ibid, p, 186. 
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In any •asc,\^tb (Torniany in tliis cojidition, Europe could 
hardly liave avoided a great war at some time or otlier ; and 
1914 follows naturally, almost inevitably, from 1870. The 
unification of 1870 was far from complete. Tlie ({ernum 
national idea still awaits development in the (lircction of 
racial imity, political unity, and constitulional freerloni. 
It is Prussia that bars the way in all these directions, 
Prussia, wiiich, in itself not a natioji but a military bureau- 
cracy, a survival of the old territorial djuiastic |)rijiciple 
which tlie world lias largely outgrown, has stamped its 
character and system upon the German peo])l(L‘. ‘‘ Prussia,” 
says one of its apologists, “ has put an iron girdle round the 
wliole of German life.” ^ Ibit in the end life proves itself 
stronger than iroji bands. Gcrmajiy was bound to make 
anotlier attempt to reach complete nationliood. 8he is 
doing so now. Prussia fights for conquest, for world-power, 
and makes docile Germany imagine that sTle is fighting for 
these also ; but what Germany is really fighting for, blindly 
and gropingly, is freedom and unity. 8he has indeed to 
hacll lier way through.” Put it is not, as she supposes, 
hostile Euro])e which hems her in and kecj)S her from her 
“ place in tlie sun ” ; it is the IVussiaji girdle aiid the 
Prussian chains which hamper the free movements of Iria' 
limbs and hold licr close prisoner in the shadow of tlie 
Ilohenzollern castle. The overthrow of Prussia means 
the release of Germany ; and France, who gave Germany 
greatness in 1870, may with tlio help of the Allies be able 
in the near future to gi^c her an even greater gift, the gift 
of liberty. 

§ 7. The Map of Europe, ISJJi-VJlJf . — We have now 
watched tire national idea at work in tlie three western 
coimtries of that Central European area which the Congress 
^ Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century, p. lOG. 
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of Vienna left unsettled in 1814, and in a Jater chapter we 
shall see the same principle acting in the two great divi- 
sions of South-East Europe, Austria-Hungary and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Let us, then, use this opportunity 
to pause for a moment, take a general survey of the 
map, and consider in broad outline what has actually been 
accomplished during the past century and what still 
remains to do. 

From 1814 to 1848, exhausted by the effort of the 
He volutionary and Napoleonic Wars and disillusioned by 
reactionary st9,tesmanship, the larger nations slumbered : 
but Belgium and Greece secured their present liberties, and 
outside Europe the national movement spread throughout 
the 8outh American Continent. Then came 1848, the 
“ wonderful year ” of modern history. “ There is no more 
remarkable example in history of the contagious quality 
of ideas than th& sudden spread of revolutionary excitement 
through Europe in 1848. In the course of a few weeks 
the established order seemed everywhere to be crumbling 
to pieces. The Bevolution began in Palermo, crossed the 
Straits of Messina, and passed in successive waves of 
convulsion through Central Italy to Paris, Vf6nna, Milan, 
and Berlin. It has often been remarked that the Latin 
races are of all the peoples of Europe most prone to revolu- 
tion ; but this proposition did not hold good in 1848. The 
Czechs in Bohemia, the Magyars in Hungary, the Germans 
in Austria, rose against the paralysing encumbrance of the 
Hapsburg autocracy. The Southern Slavs dreamed of an 
Illyrian kingdom; the Germans of a united Germany; 
the Bohemians of a union of all the Slavonic peoples of 
Europe. The authority of the Austrian Empire, the pivot 
of the diluropean autocracy, had never been so rudely 
challenged, and if the Crown succeeded in recovering its; 
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shattered i^uthority it was due to the dumb and unintelli- 
gent loyalty of ifs Slavonic troops.’^ ^ 

Many of these risings were doomed to failure, but 
between 1848 and 1871 the alien governments in the Italian 
peninsula were abolished, making way for a unitary govern- 
ment, in the form of a constitutional monarchy, whicli 
embraces Vith small exceptions the whole of th(3 Italian 
population^ of Europe. In 1871, after three siu'cessful wars 
in seven years against Denmark, Austria, and France, a 
Federal Government was (Established in Germany, witli 
the kingdom of Prussia as its leading State and tlie King 
of Prussia as its monarch, with the title of (hirnian Kmp(Eror. 
This w^as a step forward, though the new Germany was 
neitlftr a unitary nor a constitutional State. TIke Austrian 
territories have also come in for their share of the giEiieral 
ferment, and Francis Josejdi came to the throne in 1848 
amid the uprisings of his subject j)eop)es^ but these were 
successfully tided over, though the Hungarian portion of 
the Austrian dominion achieved natiojial I’ecognition and 
institutions in 18G7. 

After 1871 the national juovement moved farther 
cast. In 18^8 Roumania and Serbia, both national States, 
were declared sovereign powers independent of Tiiikcyi; 
Bulgaria achieved its recognition as a [principality ; and 
Montenegro, a small mountain community, wbic>li had 
never submitted to the Turks, increased its territory and 
became a recognised European State. In 1908 and 1910 
: 'Bulgaria and Montenegro became kingdoms like their 
neighbours ; and in 19 ft, after tlie two Balkan Wars, all the 
five Balkan States — Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
and Montenegro — obtained accession of territory, and the 
principality of Albania was constituted out of the ^Ibanian 

' H. A. L. Fisher, The Republican Tradition in Europe, p. 1 93. 
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portion of tlio old Turkish doininion. Finalljr, in quite 
another region of Europe, Norway, wliicl* luud been joined 
in an anomalous union witli Sweden since 1814, satisfied 
lier national aspirations unopposed by becoming an in- 
de])endcnt Constitutional Monarchy in 19(j5. 

All this re})resents a coiusiderable clearing up of the 
Cential J^hiropean problem. Nevertheless, ihuch still 
remaijis to be done. Eoland is as she was in 1814, a dis- 
mcjubered natioji. The Czechs of Kohemia, the Koumanians 
of Ti-ansylvania, and the 8outhern Slavs, not to mention 
other and smaller subject races, continue to demand their 
fre.edom from TIh'. joint tyrani\y of Vienna and Budapest, 
llussia has not yet solved the problem of Finland, nor 
England the problem of Invalid. The 4\irk still oc(!iipies 
Cojistantinoj)le. And finally, the Prussianised nationalism 
of Cermany has created new questions of nationality in 
Alsace -XoiTaiiq* and Schleswig. All these problems 
logeth(;r were as so much tinder ready to take lire directly 
the s|)ark fell. They were the cause of the “ armed peace ’’ 
of the past forty-three years ; they are the cause of tlui^war 
to-day. The (jonllagration of 1914 is a proof of a profound 
dissatisfaction ajuong civilised nations with atlie existing 
political structure of the Continent. Alsatians, Poles, 
Czeclis, Films, Serbo-Croats, Koumanians, and the rest 
“ still struggle for country and liberty ; for a word in- 
scribed upon a banner, proclaiming to tluj world that they 
also live, tliink, love, and labour for the benefit of all.’’ 
The framework of society does not fit the facts of nationality, 
and so the framework has gone to pieces. “ The map of 
Europe has to be re-made. That is the key to the present 
movement,” 
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tivo Government.” 
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“The Geriiiaiia arc vi.^or()U8ly submissive. 'I'lu'y <*mj)loy i)hil()- 
sophioal reasonings to oxi)Iain what is the least philosophic thing in 
the world, respect for force and the h^ar which transforms that 
reapc<i|i into admiration.” — Madamk du Stael (ISIO). 

“ Greatness and weakness are both inseparable from the race whose 
powerful and turbid tliought rolls on — the largest stream of music 
and poetry at which Europe comes to drink.” — Uomain Holland 
{Jean Chrido’phe). 

m 

§ 1. The German State . — The German Nation is one of 
the oldest in Europe : the German State is almost the 
youngest — of the great States quite the youngest. 

Englishmen sometimes wonder why there are so many 
Royal prints in Germany — why it is that when a vacant 
throne has to be filled^ or a husband to be found for* a 
princess of royal standing, Germany seems to provide such 
an inexhaustible choice. The reason is that Germany 
consisted, until recently, not of one State but of a multitude 
of States, each of which had a court and a dynasty and 
sovereign prerogatives of its own. In 1789, at the out- 
break of the French devolution, there were 360 of these 
States of every sort and size and variety. Some w^ere 
Kingdoms, like Prussia, some were Electorates, like Hanover 
(under our English George some were Grand Duchies, 
some were Bishoprics, some were Free Cities, and some 
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were simply feudal estates in which, owing to ^he absence 
of a central authority, noble families liad risen to the rank 
of independent powers. These families were the descend- 
ants of those “ robber-barons ” wliose castles on tlie Rhine 
and all over South and West Germany the tourist finds so 
picturesque. Prince William of Wied, the first Prince of 
Albania, is a member of one of them, and is tluis entitled 
to rank with the royalties of Europe : the father-in-law of 
ex-King Manoel of Portugal, tlie Prince of Ilohcnzollcrn- 
Sigmaringen, a branch of the Kaiser’s own family, is 
another familiar recent instance. And every one remem- 
bers Prince Afbert oC Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, the husband of 
Queen Victoria. 

In 1789 the possibility of a German National Stafe was 
so remote that Germans had not even begun to dream of 
one. Each little Principality was jealously tenacious of 
its local rights, «r, as we should say, of its vested interests, 
as against the common interests of Germany. Most of them 
were narrow and parochial in their outlook ; and the others, 
the more broad-minded, were not national but cosmo- 
politan in spirit. To the tradition of municipal thinking, 
which had lasted on uninterruptedly in the Ree Cities of 
Germany from tlie Middle Ages, Germany owes the excel- 
lence of her municipal government to-day. To the broad 
and tolerant humanism of her more enlightened courts, 
such as Weimar and Biunswick, we owe the influences that 
shaped the work of Goethe and of Lessing, two of the 
greatest figures in European thought and letters. 

Into these peaceful haunts of culture and parochialism 
Napoleon, with the armies and the ideas of Revolutionary 
France, swept like a whirlwind, breaking up the told settled 
comforta]}le life of the cities and countryside. One of the 
greatest of German writers, the Jew Heine, has described 
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in a wonderful passage wliat the coming of Napoleon meant 
to the inhabitants of a little German riin('i])alii,y. It is 
worth transcribing at some length, for it gives the whole 
colour and atmosphere of the old local life in Western 
Germany, which lias not even yet entirely passed away. 
The speaker is an old soldier giving reminiscences of liis 
boyhood : * 

“ Our I^ector was a fine gentleman, a great lover of the 
arts, and himself very clover with his tingeis. He founded 
the picture gallery at Diisseldorf, and in the Observatory 
in that city tlic}" still show a very artistic sot of woo(l(in 
boxes, one inside the other, made by himself in his leisure 
lioiirs, of which he had twenty-four eveiy day. 

“ Tn those days tlie Princes were not overworlccd mortals 
as they are to-day. Their crowuis sat very firmly on their 
heads, and at night they just drew tlioir niglitcajis over 
them, and sh^jit in piaice, wdiilo peacefully at tlieir feet 
slept their peoples ; and when Ihoso woke up in the morning 
they said, ‘ Good morning. Father,’ ancTtlie Pi inces replied, 

‘ G<J)d morning, dear children.’ 

“ But suddenly thei’c came a change. One moi'iiiiig 
when we w#ke up in Diisseldorf and wantiMl to say, ‘ Good 
morning. Father,’ we found our Father gone, and a kimd 
of stujiefactioii ov(;r the wdiole city. Everybody felt as 
though they were going to a funeral, and jieople crept 
silently to the maj'ket-place and read a long pioclamatioii 
on the door of the City Hall. It was grey wcatlKjr, and 
yet thin old tailor Kilian stood in his alpaca coat, which 
he kept for indoor use only, and his blue woollen stockings 
hung down so that his miserable little bare logs were visible 
above them and liis thin lips were tiernbling, while ho 
murmured the words of the proclamation. veteian 
soldier at his side read somewhat louder, and at every few 
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words a tear trickled down into his honest whit^ beard. I 
stood by him and cried too, and asked him why wo were 
crying. And then ho told me : ‘ The Elector expresses 
you his gratitude * — then he went on reading, and at the 
words ‘ for your loyal and trusted obedience, and releases 
you from your duties,’ his tears broke out afresh. . . . 
While we were reading, the Elector’s arms were ^eing taken 
down from the City Hall, the whole place becamQ as terrify- 
ingly quiet as though there were going to be an eclipse of 
the sun, and all the City Councillors went about hanging 
their heads as though no one had any more use for tliem. . . . 

“ When I woke up next morning, the sun was shining 
as usual, drums were beating in the streets, and when I 
came down to breakfast and said good-morning to my 
father I heard how the barber had whispered to him while 
he was shaving him that the new Grand Duke Joachim was 
to receive tlic homage of Ids subjects at the City Hall to-day, 
that he came of a very good family and liad been given 
the Emperor Napoleon’s sister in marriage, and had really 
a very good presence, and wore his fine black hair in (iirls, 
and would shortly enter the city in state and would certainly 
please all the ladies. Meanwhile, the drummirtg continued 
in the street, and I went and stood outside the door and 
watched the French troops marching in, those glorious 
happy Frenchmen, who marched through the world with 
songs and shining sabres, the gay firm-set faces of the 
Grenadiers, the bcar-sldns, the tricolour cockades, the 
gleaming bayonets, the merry skilful horsemen, and the 
huge great drum-major with his silver-embroidered uniform, 
who could throw his drum-stick with its gilt button up to 
the first floor, and his eyes up even to the girls in«the second 
floor windows. I was pleased that we were to have soldiers 
billeted on us — my mother was not — and I hurried to the' 
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market-pl^e. There cver 3 ^hing was quite different now. 
The world lookeS as if it liad had a new coat of paint. A 
new coat-of-arms was hanging on the City Hall, the iron 
railings on the balcony were covered with tapestry hangings, 
French Grenadiers were standing sentry, the old City 
Councillors had put on new faces, and were wearing Sunday 
clothes, afid looked at one another in French and said 
^ Bon jour^’ ladies were looking out of all tlie windows, 
curious bystanders and smart soldiers thronged the square, 
and I and the otlier boys climbed on to the big liorse of 
the Elector’s statue and looked down on the gay crowd.” ^ 
Napoleon and his French soldiers, ‘‘ matcliing through 
the world with songs and shining sabres,” brought the 
Germans more than tliis happy thrill of excitement and a 
supply of new and more elegant princes. They biouglit 
them that which gave strength to tlieir own riglit ajin — 
the spirit of Nationality. “ The soul ^of the 'German 
people,” says a recent German writer, “ has always lain 
very deep down, and has seldom come to the surface to 
bec(Jme the spirit of the time and to inspire the movements 
of the world. Hardly ever except in times of the deepest 
adversity hts it come to the surface : but then it has 
claimed its rights, or rather, discovered its duties.” ^ 
Napoleon, by humiliating her, laid bare the soul of Germany, 
as Germany herself has laid bare the soul of Belgium to-day. 
His arrogant pretensions roused the Germans as they had 
never been roused since the days of the Reformation ; 
while at the same time his attempts to secure the support 
of the bigger German principalities by enlarging them at 
the expense of the smaller, simplified the map and laid the 

1 Heine, Collected Works, i. 228 (Book Le Grand). 

2 Daab’s Preface to Paul do Lagarde, German Faiih^, German 
Fatherland, German Culture, p. vi. (Jena, J0I3). 
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foundations of a United Germany. The tlynkers and 
dreamers of Germany, stung at last into a sense of political 
reality, awoke from their dreams of cosmopolitanism and 
devoted their powers to the needs of the Gorman nation. 

The years between 1806 and 1813, between the disastrous 
battle of Jena and the overwhelming victory of Leipzig, 
are tlie greatest years in German history. bViaking off 
the torpor and the prejudices of centuries the German 
nation arose and vanqiiishc<l its o])pressors. 

But with the twiliglit of that glorious day the bats 
returned. The def(;at of Napoleon was not only the defeat 
of Fi'cncli dom'ination but the dedeat of tlie French Revolu- 
tion, and of the principles of Democracy ajid Nationality 
wJiich inspired it. The unity of spirit which the Germans 
had achi(‘,ved on the battlefield they were unable to trans- 
form after the victory into a unity of government or 
institutions. TJie (Congress of Vienna, which redrew the 
map of Europe after the Revolutionary wars, did so, not 
in accoi’dance witli the principle of nationality or the 
wishes of the peoples of Europe but according to wha^owas 
called “ legitimacy,” that is to say, the interests of tlio 
princijs. There was only one idealist at the«r Oonforence, 
the Russian Emperor Alexander, and he was put off with 
empty phrases. 

Foi- Germany the result of the Oonference was the re- 
establishment, in smaller numbers and with larger units of 
territoi’y, of the old undeimxn-atic pi incipalities, and of a 
Confederation embodying their dynastic interests. Several 
of the larger States, such as Bavaria, Wiirteinberg, Saxony, 
and Hanov('T, which Napoleon had raised to the status of 
kingdoms, were confirmed in their new dignities, and the 
kingdom of Prussia, the largest of them all, acquired, out 
of the debris of the old Archbishopric of Cologne and other 
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small ecclesiastical and temporal States^ the important 
provinces of Westphalia and the Rhineland, which have 
made possible for her the industrial growth of the last half 
century. Cologne, Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, Essen, and other 
gi'cat industrial centres of Western Germany will next year 
be celebrating the centenary of their Prussian connection. 
But the chief State in the Confederation and its undisputed . 
head was Austria, which had fo^ centuries enjoyed the 
prestige of supremacy over the German States ; and it was 
the Austrian statesman Metternich who was mainly re- 
sponsible for the Vienna settlement. 

The German Confederation of 1815-1866 went far outside 
the boundaries of modern Germany. It included lands 
belonging to three non-German monarchs. The King of 
Holland was a member of it in virtue of the Dutch provinces 
of Limburg and Luxemburg ; the King of Denmark for the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein; and the Emperor of 
Austria (who, then as now, ruled over Hungary, Austrian 
Poland, and the Southern Slav provinces) for Bohemia, 
Moravia, and German-speaking Austria up to and be3!'ond 
Vienna. The Conh^deration wuxs in fact in no sense a national 
State, and was never intended to be so. It was a loosely 
knit assortment of principalities and free cities. Germany 
w^as still broken up and divided in a manner almost incon- 
ceivable to the inhabitants of an old-established unity like , 
Great Britain or France. At least five different kinds of ;■ 
money, for instance, were in use in the different States 
of the Confederation, and, as stamp-collectors know, the ; 
postal system was bewildering in its complexity. More 
important was the deep gulf between different parts of the „ 
country due to religious divisions. The Reformation, ' 
which left England with a National Church, left Germany ’ 
hopelessly divided ; and the division between the Protest-* ; 
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ants in th% nor^h and east, and the Catholir.s in the west 
and south, is still, half a century after the establishment of 
the United Empire, a source of diiriculty. 

Yet the Oonfederation has one undeniable acliievement 
to its credit. It paved the way for German unity by 
facilitating the Zollverein, or Customs Union, which was 
extended bet\V'een 1830 and 1844 to practically all the 
German Stffites except those under Austrian rule. But the 
far-reaching importance of this development was not at 
that time appreciated. Western Europe was tired after 
the great Napoleonic struggle and was not .in a mood for 
big designs. To all outward appearance Germany seemed 
to ha'y3 relapsed, after the tlirill and glamour of tlie Wars of 
Liberation, into the stulfy atmosphere of the old eighteenth 
century life. Only a very patient, a very docile, and a very 
philosophic and law-abiding people would have endured 
such an anti-climax ; and it is these cpialities, together with 
a certain clumsiness and helplessness due to their complete 
inexaerienco of the responsibilities of a larger (‘itizenship, 
vvhicn go far to explain tlie subsequent history of Germany. 

Eyt in the evil days after the Oongiess of Vienna the 
idea of German unity lived on, and formed a constant them^ 
of discussion and speculation, like the id(^a of the unity of 
Poland and of the Southern Slavs in the present generation. 

I The stirring memories of tlie Great Revolution were like 
• a constant refrain at the back of men’s minds all throiigli 
that dreary time. In 1830, when the French established 
a Liberal Monarcliy and 4he Belgians freed themselves from 
the unwelcome supremacy of Holland, there was mucli 
excitement throughout Germany. But nothing serious 
occurred unfil 1848, when the Liberal and Nationalist move- 
which had been gathering force tlirough^!ut the 
■ educated classes of Western Europe for a generation, at 
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length came to a head. The whole of Germany was in a 
ferment, a strong Ropuhlican movement manifested itself, 
and in almost every one of the many capital cities there was 
a rising with a demand for a free constitution and parlia- 
mentary government, and for the consolidation of German 
national unity in accordance with the same democratic 
ideals. The princes had no alternative but to give way, and, 
as a result, loc\al Constitutions were granted, andf a national 
Parliament was summoned to meet at Frankfurt, to draw 
up a national German Constitution on democratic lines. 

The task before the Frankfurt Parliament was similar 
to that which has confronted Paitish statesmen several 
times during the last century, in framing the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa —the task of welding a number of 
separate State governments with the free cojisent of their 
populations into a homogeneous and democratic central 
authority. But in the case of an old and still largely feudal 
country like Germany the task was infinitely more dilFculb, 
for it could not be suc(;essful without a hivelling-up o‘t the 
political ideals of the backward States, such as Prussia^ and 
the elimination of many ancient associations and dynastic 
interests. The Frankfurt Constitution did actually come 
into being, and it was nobly planned. It guaranteed to 
every German citizen the rights of civil liberty, equality < 
before the law, and responsible parliamentary government, ; 
both central and local. But the mind of the German nation 
was not yet equal to its new rcsponnibilities. The Frankfurt 
Parliament, like the first Russian Duma, was out of touch 
with realities ; it wasted precious time on the discussion 
of abstract questions of principle, and failed to meet the : 
practice,'] needs of the moment. While it sat and talkt^^, : 
the enthusiasm which had created it gradually evaporated. ' 
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Meanwhile# the jnore reactionary States, and the princes 
whose prerogatives were endangered, became more and more 
openly hostile. All through 1819 tlie rarliament was 
losing members by defection, and by the end of the year 
its influence had sunk to vanishing point. 

The movement which colla])sed tlms igjiomiiiiously was 
not a popular agitation in the English sense of the term : 
like other jnovernents of its generation it sprang, Jiot from 
the people but frojii tlie well-to-do, and its strength lay 
among the professional and educated classes. The Frank- 
furt rarliament was a predomiiiantly middle-class assembly : 
lawyers and professors, always an important element iji 
German national life, were strongly represented in it and 
largefy responsible for its failure. Its collapse was a bitter 
disappointment, and drove many of its leaders into exile 
abroad, more particularly to the Uiiited State.^, vvhei ‘0 
some of them, such as Carl Schurz, lived^ to play a note- 
worthy part under more democratic political institutions. 

After the failure of the Frankfurt Constitution it slowly 
becime clear to far-sighted Germajis that thej'c was only 
one-way in which Gerimui unity couhl come about. If, 
unlike the Separate provinces of Canada and South Africa, 
the German States would not voluntarily sink tlieir identity 
in a larger whole, unity could ojily come tlirough their 
acceptance of the supremacy of one of the existing States. 

There were only two possible candidates for the 
supremacy, Austria and Prussia. Austria was still, at tliat 
time, as she had bcci^for centuries, in a position of un- 
disputed headship. But her German policy was always 
hampered because she had also consider her non-German 
subjects. •Prussia, a younger and more homogeneous State, 
with a better organised administration and a better disci- 
plined people, was preparing to assert herself. In 18G2, at 



a moment when liberalism was gathering strfngth^in Prussia, 
Count Bismarck became chief Minister of the Prussian 
Crown and the dominating force in Prussian policy. 
Bismarck was a Conservative and a reactionary, wliolly out 
of symi)athy with the ideals of 1818. His immediate object 
was to secure the supremacy of Prussia among the German 
States. Ill the very first months of his leadership he made 
it clear, in a famous sentence, by what methods? he hoped 
to achieve his end. “ The great questions are to be 
settled,” he told the Prussian Diet, with a scornful hit at 
the Confederation, “ not by speeches and majority resolu- 
tions, but by blood and iron.” 

He was not long in translating words into action. In 
1861 the King of Denmark died, and difficulties at* once 
arose as to the succession to the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, which still belonged to the German Confederation. 
Austria and Prursia intervened jointly in the name of the 
Confederation, and, as a result, the Duchies were separated 
from Denmark, Schleswig being administered by Austria 
and Holstein by Prussia. The object of this ratlier clumsy 
plan, which originated with Bismarck, was to crpte 
difficulties which would enable him to pick a quarrel with 
Austria. In 1866 this manoeuvre proved successful. 
Bismarck goaded Austria into war and succeeded, after a six 
weeks’ campaign, in expelling her from the German State 
system, following this up by roimding oil her own dominions 
with the annexation of a number of the smaller pro-Austrian 
Stat('s, amongst tliem the kingdom^ of Hanover. His vic- 
tory also had the effect of completely checking the growing , 
agitation for the establishment of responsible government 
in Prussia.^ 

^ On tllis point see Bismarck’s Kecollectiona, and the good short 
account in Powicke’s Bismarck, 
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Having ^ade^ Prussia supreme in Germany, Bismarck 
was now in a position to solve the problem of German unity. 
He resolved to employ the same well-tried method. In 
1870 the somewhat high-handed manner of Na[)oleon III. 
made it possible for him to bring about a war between tlie 
German States and France, in which Germany, under 
Prussian feadership, was completely victorious. In the 
flush of th^ir success, after the capture of Paris in January 
1871, the lesser States of Germany agreed to enter into a 
Federal Union under Prussian supremacy and to accept 
the King of Prussia as its head, with the title of Emperor. 

Thus, at length, Germany became a National State, witli 
a national constitution. The term Empire is misleading, 
for to English ears it suggests the government of de- 
pendencies. Germany is not an Empire in that sense : 
she is a Federation, like the United States and Switzerland, 
of independent States which have agreed io merge some of 
their prerogatives, notably the conduct of foreign affairs 
and of defence, in a central authority. Since some of these 
independent States were, and still are, monarchies, a higher 
title^had to be provided for the Chief of the Federation. 
An aco, as it were, was needed to trump tlic kings. After 
much deliberation the title Emperor was agreed upojj ; 
but it is noteworthy that the Kaiser is not “ the Emperor 
of Germany ” : he bears the more non-committal title of 
“ German Emperor.” 

The German Imperial Constitution, devised by Bismarck 
in 1871, falls far short of the Frankfurt experiment of 1848. 
It does indeed provide for the creation of a Eeic.hstag, or 
Imperial Parliament, elected by all male citizens over 
twenty-five. But the Reichstag can neither initiate legisla- 
tion nor secure the appointment or dismissal of JJinisters. 
In the absence of ministerial responsibility to Parliament, 
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which is the mainspring of our Englisji Constitutional 
system, the Reichstag might be described as little more 
than an advisory body armed with the power of veto. Like 
the English Parliament in the days of Charles L’s ship- 
money, the Reichstag could in the last resort refuse supplies, 
and so bring the machinery of government to a standstill. 
But this situation has never yet arisen or seemed likely to 
arise. The Government has ridden the Reichstag with a 
strong hand, turning awkward corners by concessions to the 
various groups in turn, and the Reichstag has responded 
to this treatment. Bismarck “ took his majorities where 
he could get them ’’ ; and Prince Biilow’s book contains 
some illuminating pages about the clever methods which 
that statesman adopted to “ manage ” his 1 Parliaments. 

Above the Reichstag is the Buudesrat or Federal Council, 
on which all the Federated States are represented, Prussia 
having sevejiteer'^ members as against forty -two from the 
other States. The Buudesrat sits in secret ; its members 
are selected by the different State Governments and vote 
according to instructions received. All Bills originatfe in 
the Bundesrat before they are submitted to the Reichstag, 
and are re-submitted to the Bundesrat, to be passed or 
vetoed, after alteration in the Reichstag. The twenty-six 
members of the German Federation represented in the 
Bundesrat comprise four kingdoms (Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Saxony), a number of Grand Duchies and 
smaller ducal States, three Free Cities (Hamburg, Liibeck, 
and Bremen), and the Imperial Territory of Alsace-Lorraine. 
All these (except the last named) preserve their own local 
Parliaments and institutions, and the second largest, Bavaria, 
even preserves in peace-time, like the British self-govern- 
ing Dondnions, her own military organisation and has also 
her own postal system. But Prussia in size, influence, and 
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military stt‘engt|j is by far the most important, and for 
practical purposes her power preponderates over that of 
all the otlier States combined. Tlie real control of legisla- 
tion naturally lies with the State which controls two-lifths 
of the votes in the Buiidesrat, where legislation is initiated 
and can be vetoed ; it is wielded by the Kaiser, as King 
of Prussia, and by his Imperial Chancellor, Presidejit of the 
Bundesrat ^and always a Prussian Minister. Tlie Imperial 
Chancellor, who is the only Imperial Minister, is chosen by 
the Kaiser and is responsible to him alone : ho countersigns 
all the Kaiser’s orders and edicts, and has the function, 
it may be added, of explaining away his indiscretions. 

It is inevitable, under these circumstances; that the policy 
and legislation of the central government should largely 
reflect Prussian views and ideals. On the other hand, the 
temper of the rest of Germany must always be kept in mind. 
As Prince Billow, the late Imperial Chantfellor, says : “ If 
the Empire is governed without reference to Prussia, ill-will 
towfjfds the Empire will grow in that country. If Prussia 
is gefverned without reference to the Empire, then there is 
the (Jaiiger that mistrust and dislike of the leading State 
will gain grJiind in non-Prussian Germany. . . . The art 
of governing in our country will always have to be 
directed chiefly towards maintaining the harmony between 
, Germany and Prussia, in the spirit as well as in the 
letter.” ^ 

Why should the government of Germany be such an 
“ art ” 1 And why should there be any difficulty in main- 
taining a harmonious spirit between Prussia and non- 
Prussian Germany ? To answer# these questions we must 
widen the stope of our inquiry. So far we have considered 
only the growth and development of the German State. 

^ Imperial Germany, pp. 191-192. 
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It is now time to turn from the German Starve to the German 
people. 

§ 2. The Real Germany , — The difficulty of establishing 
German Unity has lain in the fact that there have really 
always been two Germanics, different in history, in temper, 
in ideals, and in their stages of development in civilisation. 
There has been Prussia, or North-Eastern Germany ; and 
there has been the real Germany, the Germany of the 
South and West, It is only since 1870, and especially within 
the reign of the present Kaiser, that, through education 
and common experience, the two have become fused into 
one ; but even now, beneath the uniform surface of German 
life and public opinion, there is a great inner distinction. 

Let us take what we have called the real Germany first. 
This Germany, the Germany of the liliine country, of 
Frankfurt and Heidelberg and Cologne and Nuremberg, is 
the Germany wlfich so many Englishmen know and admire. 
This Germany is an integral part of the civilisation of 
Western Europe, and is closely akin to ourselves. It has 
grown and developed alongside with France and*' the 
Netherlands and England, sharing in all the great spifitual 
and social movements of the West. It has ‘passed, with 
them, through the Middle Ages, the Revival of Learning, 
the Reformation, and the long struggle against the domina- 
tion of France. Its famous cities with their Cathedrals 
and Town Halls breathe the same proud, free, municipal 
spirit as those of their great neighbours in the Netherlands, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Louvain, Bruges, ,Ypres and the rest. Its 
scholars and teachers, poets, painters, and musicians, from 
Luther to Goethe, have rmade their special German con- 
tribution to the civilised life of the West — a contribution 
as great* and as unique as that of Renaissance Italy or 
Elizabethan England, 
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Its people are^very similar in character to their neigh- 
bours of kindred stock. As industrious as the Dutch, as 
persevering as the Scotch, as steady and good-liearted as 
the English, good workers, good citizcjis, devoted in their 
family relations, they have found it easy to live at peace 
and on a good understanding with their neighbours, and 
when they liave migrated abroad, they have by common 
confession jiiade the best of settlers, both in the United 
States and in the British Dominions. 

Yet they have developed certain characteristic qualities 
in their social and political life, which distinguish them 
sharply from their western neighbours. History, which has 
deprived them, until recently, of a wider citizenship, has 
left them timid, docile, dreamy and unpractical in just that 
sphere of action where E}iglishmen have learnt for centuries 
to think and to act for themselves. Patriotism with 
Englishmen is an instinct. We do not mwli care to wave 
flags or make speeches or sing songs about it : we assume 
it as the permanent background of our national life and our 
naticAial consciousness. With the Germans this is not so. 
In G^many, partly owing to German history, partly owing 
to the constilfLition of the German mind, patriotism is not 
an instinct but an idea. Now ideas do not grow up in mcn’jf 
minds by a natural process. They have to be implanted. 
The Germans have needed to be laught to be patriotic. 
The makers of German patriotism a century ago were 
teachers and philosophers. They did not simply appeal 
to their , patriotic instii^cts, as Englishmen would have 
done : they argued the point and proved that Germany was 
worth fighting for : they founded a school of patriotic 
German philosophy. There are few more curious docu- 
ments in history, or more instructive for the light tli^y shed 
on future events, than the famous Speeches to the German 
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Nation addressed to his fellow-coinitrym^n bye; the philo- 
sopher Fichte in 1808, when his country was under the heel 
of Napoleon. They are not speeches at all, but philosophical 
lucubrations, discussing in abstract terms the whole subject 
of the nature of patriotism and of Germany’s right to exist 
as a nation. One argument, for instance, on wliich he lays 
great stress, is that Germany is marked out to be a great 
political power because of the peculiar excellence of the 
German language, which he shows to his satisfaction to be 
superior to French, Italian, and other Latin languages. 
Again, he points out that there is no word in the German 
language for “ character ” (Karaklcr)^ a word borrowed 
from the Greek ; the reason is, he explains, that there is no 
need for one, because to have character and to be (Jerman 
are the same thing — a curious foretaste of the German 
arrogance of to-day. Yet these speeches, which, issued 
in England at »ach a crisis, would have found no readers, 
reverberated through Germany and helped to create the 
self-confident spirit which freed her from the invader. 
Then, as now, under the inspiration of ideas wliich the} had 
accepted from professors and pliilosophers, Germans fought 
for the German language and for German tulture. But 
whereas in 1814 they fought to preserve them, in 1914 they 
are fighting to impose them. 

Just as patriotism in Germany is wholly different from ^ 
what it is in England, so also is democracy, and all those 
elements in the national life which feed and sustain it. 
British democracy does not depend upon our popular 
franchise or on any legal rights or enactments. It depends 
upon the free spirit and ^elf -respect of the British people. 
We have been accustomed for centuries to the unrestrained 
discussi )ii of public affairs ; and we treat our governors 
as being in fact, as they are in name, our “ ministers ” or 
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servants. ffhere*is a force called public opinion which, 
slow though it may be to assert itself, Britisli statesmen 
have been taught by experience to respect. It is as true 
of British as it is of American democracy that you can 
fool half the people all the time ; and you can fool all the 
people halj the time ; but you cannot fool all the people 
all the time.’’ Rut tiie German people, as a people, lachs 
this irreplaceable heritage of political self-respect, it lias 
never yet dared to tread the path of democracy without 
leading strings. It lias not yet learned to think for itself 
in politics, or formed the habit of free discussion and 
practical criticism of public affairs. This is the vital fact 
which must be borne in mind in all comparisons between 
German and British democracy. The Germans have a 
Parliament, elected by Universal Male Suffrage. But this 
Parliament is powerless to control policy, because the nation 
behind it does not give it sulliciont supiioft. It is because 
of the absence of tlie driving force of a public opinion in 
Gergiany that the German people submit complacently to 
the infringements on political liberty which form part of 
the j;iormal regime of German life — the domineering arro- 
gance of olIlTicrs and officials, the restraints u[)on the Press 
and the shameless manufacture of news and inspiration (ff 
opinion from official sources, the control of the Universities, 
the schools, and the public services by the State in the 
interest of “ orthodox ” political opinions, and the ridiculous 
laws which have sent editors and cartoonists to prison in 
scores for criticising tl^p behaviour and utttirances of the 
Emperor or the Crown Prince. In England and in America 
underground attempts are somatiincs made to injure the 
careers of ffien whose opinions are considered “ dangerous ” 
by those who employ them. In Germany such interference 
with freedom of political thought is not the exception : it 
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has become the rule. No man can make 9 successful career 
in the public service (and education is a public service) 
unless he is considered politically “orthodox” {gesm* 
nungsiuchiig) ; and ortliodoxy does not simply mean 
abstention from damaging criticism or dangerous opinions : 
it means, in practice, deference to the opinions o^ those who 
“ know better,” that is, to the clique of Prussian generals 
and bureaucrats who, together with the Kaiser, Kiontrol the 
policy of the country. 

British readers who do not know Germany may think 
the foregoing indictment of German political incapacity 
severe. It is not so severe as Prince Billow’s. The portion 
of the late Imperial Chancellor’s book which deals with 
domestic poli(;y opens with these crushing sentences: 

“ The history of our liome policy, with the exception of a 
few bright spots, is a history of political mistakes. Despite 
the abundance ^'f merits and great qualities with which 
the German nation is endowed, political talent has been 
denied it. . . . We are not a political people.” A page or 
two later he goes even further and quotes with approval 
a dictum that the Germans arc “ political donkeys.” ,That 
a modern statesman should think this of his febow-country- 
men is remarkable enough ; that he should say it outright 
is a still more remarkable proof of his unsliakeable belief 
in their submissive ness. Therein lies the whole tragedy 
of the present situation. The German people, so kindly 
and, alas ! so docile, is suffering, not for its sins, but for its . 
deficiencies ; not for its own characteristic acts or natural 
Jiiinbitions, but for what it has too tamely allowed others,. 
Prussian statesmen and soldiers, with alien ideals and an 
alien temper, to foist upon it, until it has becCmo an in- ? 
tegral pa-jt of its natural life and consciousness. Germany ii 
has been indoctrinated and Prussianised not only into-^ 
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acquiescenopj buj; into sympathy with the policy of its 
rulers. 

§ 3. Prussia—Tliis brings us to the consideration of the 
second and more powerful of the two Germanies — namely, 
Prussia. In order to understand Prussia and tlie Prussian 
spirit we must plunge ourselves into an atmosphere wdiolly 
different from that of the Germany that lias just been de- 
scribed. l^ic very names of the two countries mark the 
measure of the difference. Germany means the country of tlie 
Germans, as England means the country of the English. But 
the name Prussia commemorates the subjugation and (ix- 
tinction by German conquerors and crusaders fi om the west 
of the Prussians or Bo-Ilussians, a Slavonic tribe akin to 
the Riissians. Tlie old Duchy of Prussia, which now forms 
the provinces of East and West Prussia at the cxticme 
Nortli-iilaHt of tlie present German Empire, consisted of 
heathen lands colonised or conquered, betwe^m the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, by a great religious and military 
organisation known as the “ Knights of the Teutonic Order.’* 
White Southern and Western Germany was passing, with 
the rest of Western Europe, through the transition between 
mediaeval anfl modern Europe, what is now Nortli-lhistem 
Germany was still in a wholly primitive stage of develop^ 
ment, and the Knights of the Teutonic Oi'der, with crusading 
^fervour, were spreading Christianity and German “ culture ’* 
^by force of arms, converting or repelling tlie Slavonic 
population and settling German colonists in tlie territory 
thus reclaimed for civilisation. The great British admirer 
;:pf Prussia, Thomas Carlyle, in the first volume of his 
Frederick the Greats gives a vivid jiccount of their activities 
in their forts or “ burgs ’* of wood and stone, and helps us 
to realise what memories lie behind the struggle between 
.Gorman and Slav to-day, and why the word “ Petersburg 
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havS become so odious to the Russians as the nf^jme of their 
capital. ‘ ‘ The Tcutsch Ritters build a Burg for headquarters, 
spread themselves this way and that, and begin their great 
task. The Prussians were a fierce fighting people, fanatically 
anti-Christian ; the Tcutsch Ritters had a perilous never- 
resting time of it. . . . They built and burnt innumerable 
stockades for and against : built wooden Forts which are 
now stone Towns. They fought . mucli and prevalently, 
galloped desperately to and fro, ever on the alert. How 
many Burgs of wood and stone they built in different parts, 
what revolts, surprisals, furious fights in woody, boggy 
places they had, no man counted ; their life, read in Dry- 
asdust’s newest chaotic Books (which are of endless length, 
among other ill qualities) is like a dim nightmare’ of un- 
intelligible marching and fighting : one feels as if the mere 
amount of galloping they had would have carried the Order 
several times round the Globe. ... But always some 
preaching, by zealous monks, accompanies the cliivalrous 
fighting. And colonists come in from Germany ; trickling 
in, or at times streaming. Victorious Ritterdom offers 
terms to the beaten Heathen ; terms not of tolerant nature, 
but which will be punctually kept by Ritteidom.” Here 
we see tlie strange stern, medieval, crusading atmosphere 
which lies behind the unpleasant combinations, so familiar 
to us to-day in France and Belgium, of Uhlans and religion,^ 
of culture and violence, of “ Gormanisation ” and devasta- 
tion. When wo hear the German professors of to-day 
preaching of the spread of German culture by the German 
arms, and when we feel disgust at the exaggerated religious 
phraseology which pervades the Kaiser’s oratory and seems 
to accord so ill with his policy and ambitions, we must 
remember the peculiar origins of the Prussian State and 
ho^ comparatively recent those origins are. “ I have once 
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before had^ occasion/' said the Kaiser at Marienburg in 
East Prussia on*June 5, 1902, “ to say in this place liow 
Marienburg, this unique Eastern bulwark, the point of 
departure for the culture of the lands east of the Vistula, 
will always be a symbol for our Gorman mission. There 
is work for us again to-day. Polish arrogance wishes to 
lay hands fin Germanism, and I am constrained to call my 
people to the defence of its national possessions. Ifere in 
Marienburg I proclaim that I expe(;t all the bi others of the 
Order of St. John to be at my service wlicm I call upon tliem 
to protect German ways and German customs.” Tlie 
Kaiser’s crusading appeals are not hypocfitical or con- 
sciously insincere : they are simply many centuries out of 
datO"^ grotesque medley of medieval romanticism and 
royal megalomania. What was possible for the warrior 
knights in North-East Germany five or six centuri(;s ago 
is a tragic absurdity and an outrageous criijie to-da)^ among 
a spirited and sensitive i)eople like the Poles — still more so 
in a highly civilised national State such as Belgium or 
Fraifte. It is an absurdity that only a theatrical monarch 
could conceive and a crime that only a militaiy autoci’acy 
coui<?attem}^ to enforce. 

In the sixteenth century the Reformation, spToadin|; 
throughout the North of Eiiroj)e, und(irmined the basis of 
the Teutonic Order. The Grand Master of the time trans- 
* formed himself into a Lutheran Prince holding the here- 
ditary Duchy of Prussia as a vassal of tlie King of the 
neighbouring Slavonic State of Poland. In 1611 the Duchy 
was amalgamated witfi the territory of Brandenburg 
farther west, and in 1647 the enlarged Prussian territories 
won their eijiancipation from Poland. Prussia now became 
a distinct State, essentially German in character (as opposed 
to the Poles and Lithuanians on its Eastern border), but 
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still remaining for a time outside the community of the other 
German States. :* 

The union between Prussia and Brandenburg had brought 
Prussia under the rule of the House of Hohenzollern, which, 
although originally a South German family, had borne rule 
in Brandenburg since 1415. Under the Ilohenzollerns 
Prussia rapidly increased in territory and influence until 
in 1701 the ruler of the day, the grandfather of Frederick 
the Great, took on himself the title of King. Under 
Frederick the Great, Prussia’s career of conquest and 
aggrandisement continued. Seizing a convenient oppor- 
tunity, he invaded and annexed the Austrian province of 
Silesia, and later joined with Austria and Russia in pro- 
moting the shameful Partition of Poland. The old cenquor- 
ing and “ civilising ” policy of the Teutonic Knights was 
continued, but under now conditions and in a brutal and 
cynical spirit ^hich rendered it impossible of success. 

“ The surest means of giving this oppressed nation better 
ideas and morals,” wrote Frederick the Great, in words 
quoted with approval by Prince Biilow, “ will always be 
gradually to get them to intermarry with Germans, even 
if at first it is only two or three of them in eyery village.” 
This spirit in Prussian policy may have extinguished the 
ancient Prussians, but it has not yet begun to Germanise 
the Poles, and has gone far to de-Germanise the Alsatians. 
But it explains the utterances and justifies the sincerity’^ 
of those who believe that to-day, as in tlie early days of her 
history, Prussia is fighting on behalf of “ culture.” 

Prussia remains to-day, what She has been for the last 
two centuries, an aggressive military monarchy. “ Prussia, 
attained her greatness,” says Prince Biilow, “ fis a country" 
of soldiers and officials, and as such she was able to accom- 
plish the work of German union ; to this day she is stilly 
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in all essentials, a State of soldiers and officials.** Power 
rests in the hands of tlie monarch and of a bureaucracy of 
military and civil officials, responsible to him alone, and 
traditionally and fanatically loyal to the monarch who 
is, before all things, their War Lord. 

The Prussian outlook is so foreign to Western habits of 
thought tlfat it is well that we should try to undorstand it 
at its best. Prussia proper has not been rich, like the rest 
of German^, in poets and imaginative writers ; but she is 
fortunate to-day in possessing in the greatest living Greek 
scholar, Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, a man 
who by birth and breeding is able to put tlipe liigliest inter- 
pretation upon the aims and spirit of the Prussian State. 
To Wilamowitz Prussia is not only nearer and dearer tlian 
‘ Athens. She is better, and more advanced. At the close 
of a wonderful address on the glory of the Athenian 
Empire,*’ in which he has employed all the resources of his 
wide learning to paint a picture of Ancient Greece at her 
best, Wilamowitz breaks into this impassioned peroration : 
“ Bjt one element in life, the best of all, ye lacked, noble 
burghers of Athens. Your sages tell us of that highest love 
whir4i, freed^from all bodily entanglements, spends itself on 
institutions, on laws, on ideas. We Prussians, a rough, 
much-enduring tribe of Northerners, may be compact^ 
of harder stuff ; but we believe that love is on a higher level 
► when the fullest devotion to an institution and an idea is 
inseparably linked with an entirely personal devotion to a 
human being ; and at least we know how warm such a love 
can make a loyal heart. When our children have scarce 
learned to fold their hands before (^od, we set a picture 
before them, we teach them to rd'cognise the noble features ; 

' we tell them, ‘ This is our good King.* Our young men, 
when they are of age to bear arms, look with joy and pride 
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on the trim garb of war, and say, ‘ I go in the King’s coat.’ 
And when the nation assembles to a (iommdn political 
celebration, the occasion is no Feast of the Constitution, 
no Day of the Bastille, no Panathenaic Festival. It is 
tlien that we bow in reverence and loyalty before him who 
has allowed us to see with our own eyes that for which our 
Fathers dreamed and yearned, before him who e\ or extends 
the bounds of the Kingdom in Freedom, Prosperity, 
and Righteousness, before his Majesty the Eihperor and 
King.” 1 

Here, far better expressed than in the Kaiser’s speeches, 
we see the spkit of the Prussian Junker at its best. It 
is narrow, old-fashioned, and, to democratic ears, almost 
grotesf|ue. Yet, if it survives U5icorruptod l)y the di>,ngers 
to which progress always exposes a military caste, it will 
not be easy either to crush by defeat or to transform by 
humiliation. 

It is among the old Prussian nobility and the large 
landed proprietors in the original Prussian provinces, who 
have come to be known as the “ Junkers,” that this spirit 
prevails. They stand for the old stern repressive military 
discipline and unchanging Conservatism in its extrefmest 
form, regarding with well-founded suspicion and misgiving 
symptoms of development in any direction whatsoever. 
No party in Germany acquiesced more unwillingly in the 
changes necessitated by her c.ommcrcial and industrial 
development. Even their militarism stopped short at the 
Army, and it required a substantial increase in the pro- 
tective tariff safeguarding their agricultural interests to 
purchase their reluctant adhesion to the Kaiser’s policy 

1 Sjjeechcs and LecUires, 3rd edition, lierlin, 1913, ‘p. 65. The 
“ good King ” referred to is the old Emperor William, as the address 
datefe from 1877. 
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of naval expanSion. Even now the German Navy, tlie 
pride of tlie commercial and industrial classes througliout 
the German Enij)ire, is regarded by tliem wiili uneasy 
suspicion as a parvenu service, in which tlui old Prussian 
influences count for less in promotion than technical skill 
and practi^iil efiiciency. 

The institutions of the Prussian State rcju’esent the 
spirit of ills ruling caste. If the German l^mpire is not 
democratic, Prussia lags far behind it. 'the electoral 
system in use for the Prussian Lower House is too com- 
plicated to exjjlain here. Its injustice may be gauged from 
the fact that in 1900 the Social Democrats, who actually 
polled .a majority of tlie votes, secured seven seats out of 
nearly 4,00. Tlie whole spirit and practice of the Goverji- 
ment is inimical to inborn British (;once[)tions of civil 
liberty and personal rights. There is one law aikl code 
of conduct for officers and another for civilians, and woe 
betide the civilian who resists tlie military pretensions. 
The incidents at Zabern in Alsace in 1913 are still fresh in 
public memoiy, reinforced by evideiice of a similar spiiit 
in (b.'l-inan iiylitary proclamations in France and Belgium. 
But it is important to realise that these imudejits are not 
exceptional outbursts but common Prussian practice, up- 
held, as the sequel to the Zabern events proved, by the 
• highest authority. 

Prussia, and through Prussia Germany, is in effect ruled 
in accordance with the wishes of the ollicial caste: and 
short of- a popular rising Clothing but defeat can dethrone it. 
“ Any one who has any familiarity at all with our oliicers 
and generals,’" says an authorit*ative German writer, in 
words that we may hope will be prophetic, “ knows that 
it would take another Sedan, inflicted on us instead of 
by us, before they would acquiesce in the control of the 
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Army by tlie German Parliament.’’ ^ No^learet statement 
could be given as to where the real power lies in Germany, 
and how stern will be the task of displacing it. 

The foreign policy of Prussia has reflected the same 
domimicring spirit. Its object has been the increase of its 
power and territory by conquest or cunning : raid by the 
successful prosecution of this policy it has extended Prussian 
authority and Prussian influence over a lai'ge part of 
Western Germany. The best way of illustrating this will 
be to quote a passage from the Recollections of Prince 
Bismarck^ who directed Prussian policy from 1862 to 1890. 
In 1864 trouble arose as to the succession to the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein on the Danish border. Prussia 
had no claim whatever to the Duchies ; but she coveted 
Holstein because it would give her a Western sea-board, 
with tire results that we all know. Bismarck describes the 
arguments whicii he used to persuade his Royal Master to 
assert his claim. “ 1 reminded him,” he writes, “ that each 
of his immediate predecessors had won an addition to the 
Monarchy ” : he then went through the history of the six 
previous reigns, and ended by encouraging King William 
to be worthy of his ancestors. His advice, as we have seen, 
was successfully adopted. 

The conquest of France in 1870, by means of the military 
power of Germany under Prussian leadership, made Prussian 
supremo in Germany, and the German army supreme in 
Central Europe. The Treaty of Frankfurt in May 1871, > 
by which the new French Republic ceded to the German , 
Empire the two French provinces of Alsace and Lorraine,^ 
marked the opening of d new epoch in European history,:; 

^ PrQ jesaor Delbriick (who succeeded to the chair of history in 
Berlin hold so long by Treitschke), in a book published early in 1914 i 
{Government and the Popular WiU, p. 136). 
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the period of the Armed Peace, whicli e»ded iw 1914. It 
marked also the opening of a new epoch in Germany, some 
featnres of which we must now examine. 

§ 4. Germany since hS'/O , — German history from 1871 
to 1914 falls into two well-defined ])eriods. During the first 
period, from 1871 to 1888, Germany was ruied by her 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck. But the accession 
of the present Kaiser led to a change, not iR. the letter, 
but in the spirit of the new constitution, and since 1890, 
when William 11. “ dropped the pilot ” and selected a more 
amenable succjcssor, the real control of policy lias lain with 
the Emperor. 

The relations between Prince Bismarck and the old 

r 

Emperor, who was over ninety when he died in 1888, form 
a touching passage in modern history. Although his grand- 
son ha^i publicly claimed for him a peculiar nuiasure of 
divine inspiratidii, his strength lay in his implicit confidence 
in his great minister. Bismarck’s attitude to him, as 
described in his Memoirs^ is rather like that of an old f§.mily 
retainer who has earned by long and faithful service the 
right to assert his views and to pit his judgment a»gaiust 
his master’s. His one formidable antagonist was the 
Empress ; and long experience, he tells us, enabled him to 
judge wliether difficulties in persuading the old Kaiser to 
adopt a given line of policy were due to his own judgment 
or conceived “ in the interests of domestic peace.” The 
faithful servant had his own appropriate methods of winning 
his way in cither case. o 

But with the new Kaiser the old minister’s astuteness 
availed nothing, and the story of Bismarck’s curt dismissal, 
after thirty-eight years of continuous service, f]?om the post 
' Which ltd had created for himself, illustrates the danger qf 
framing a constitution to meet a particular temporary 
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situation. • Bisgiarck, put out of action by bis own 
niacliiiiery, retired growling to bis country seat, and lived 
to see tbe reversal of Ins foreign policy and tbc exposure 
of Germany, tbrough tbe Franco-Russian Alliance, to tlie 
one danger be always dreaded, an attack on both flanks. 

Like (Germany’s present rulers, Bismarck was not a 
scrupulous man ; but unlike tbem be was sbrewd and far- 
sighted, anid understood tbe statesmen and tbe peoples 
with whom be Ijad to deal. Tbe main object of bis foreign 
policy was to preserye tbe prestige of tbe German army as 
tbe cbief instrument of power in Central Europe, and to 
allow tlie new Germany, after three wars in seven years, 
time to develop in peace and to consolidate her position as 
one of tbe Gnuxt Powers. 

Tbe situation was not an easy one ; for Germany’s rapid 
rise to ])()wer, and tbe methods by wliicb she bad^acipiired 
it, bad not made lier pojiular. l^ismaiwk’s foreign policy 
was defensive throughout, and be ])ursued it along two 
lin^s. He sought to strengthen Germany by alliances, 
and to weaken lier rivals by embroiling tliem with one 
anoklier. Tbe great fruit of bis policy was tbc formation, 
completed iTi 1882, of tbe Triple Alliance between Gtumany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy. x 

There was nothing sentimental about tbe Triple Alliance. 
The Italians bate tbe Austrians, whom they drove out of 
Venice as recently as 1866, while neither tbc German 
Austrians nor the otlier races in tbe Dual Monarchy have 
any love lost for tbe^ Prussians. But Bismarck decided 
that this combination was tbe safest in Germany’s interest : 
so be set to work to play upon Austria’s fear of Russia, and 
to embroil Italy with France in North Africa ; and bis 
manoeuvres were duly rewarded. • 

But this was not sufficient. Faced with tbe implacable 
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hostility of France, on account of tluv lost « provinces, 
Bismarck saw danger of trouble from a French Coalition 
with the two remaining Great Powers, Britain and Eussia. 
Bismarck never liked England ; but he never made his 
successors’ mistake of despising her. He cultivated good 
relations, but he rejected tlie idea of an allianc^, because, 
as he said, “ the English constitution is not compatible witli 
treaties of assured continuity.” In-other wordsj he fought 
shy of British democracy, which he felt to be an incalculable 
factor. This threw him back upon Eussia. 

The relations between the German and the Eussian 
peoples have never been cordial. But between the re- 
actionary bureaucracies of the Prussian and Eussian 
governments there was a strong bond of mutual interest, 
wliich Bismarck ex[)loited to the full. Both bad popular 
movements to hold in check, both had stolen goods to guard 
in the shape of biieir Polish possessions, and both had an 
interest in the preservation of reactionary institutions. 
The influence of Prussia upon Eussia, and of the effici|mt, 
highly-organised, relentless Prussian machine upon *the 
arbitrary, tyrannical, but far less efficient and inhufiian 
bureaucracy of Eussia, has been wholly sinister, ^ both for 
Eussia and for Europe. Bismarck’s object, of course, was 
not so much to keep down the Eussian revolutionaries as 
to chock the aspirations of the Panslavists, whose designs 
for the liberation of the Slav nationalities, as we now see 
them unfolding, threaten the stability both of Prussia and 
of Austria-Hungary. ^ 

Throughout the ’eighties Bismarck succeeded in keeping'; 
on foot a secret understanding with Eussia. How deeply 
he had implanted the necessity of this policy in the mind of 
William I, is brought home by the fact that it was the 
^ The same remark applies to the influence of Germany on Turkey, 
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thought u^permtst in tho old man’s mind as he lay on his 
deathbed. “ Never lose touch witli the Tsar,” wliispered 
the old man to his grandson, when ho was almost too weak 
to speak. “ Tliere is no cause for quarrel.” 

The old Emperor died in 1888. In 1890 tho young 
Emperor dropped tho pilot.” Li the same year Russia 
refused to renew her secret treaty. In 1891 the first Franco- 
Russian TPeaty was signed, and tho diplomatic supremacy 
of Europe passed from the Triple Alliance to bo shared 
between the two opposing groups with whicli we have been 
familiar in recent years. 

The disappearance of Prince Bismare.k marked the 
beginning of a new pliase in German policy and in German 
life. The younger generation, which had come to maturity, 
like the Kaiser, since 1870, had never known the old divided 
Germany, or realised the dilliculties of her statesmen. 
Every one wondered what use the young Kaiser would make 
of the great Army bequeathed to him. He was believed 
to be a firebrand. Few believed that, imbued with Prussian 
traditions, he would keep tlie peace for twenty-five years ; 
few«ir still that, when he broke it, Germany would have 
the second I^avy ip the world. 

But we are not now concerned with the baffling person- 
ality of the Kaiser himself. What is important for us here 
is the general attitude of mind among the German public 
of the Kaiser’s generation, which has rendered })ossible the 
prosecution of the cherished ideas of their ruler. 

The scliool of thought which has been steadily gaining 
force, under official encouragement, during the last twenty- 
five years is best summed up in the popular watchwords, 
“Germany’s place in the sun” and “ World -Policy ” 
{WeU'poUtik). These phrases embody, for Germans, who 
always tend to be abstract in their thinking, not only a 
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practical policy, but a philosophy of human Society and 
government. 

This is not the place in which to analyse in detail the 
outlook upon life ( Weltanschaumg) of the man in the street 
in modern Germany. It is a confused and patchwork 
philosophy, drawn, consciously or uiiconsci(Msly, from 
many quarters — from the old cosmopolitan tradition of 
German culture, dating from Goethe and Lessing ; from tlie 
brave and arrogant claims of Fichte and the prophets and 
poets of the Napoleonic ora ; from the far-reaching infliKmce 
of Hegel and his idealisation of the Prussian State ; from 
the reaction to “ realism” in politics after 1818 ; from the 
prestige of Bismarck and the deep impression made J)y tlic 
apparent success of his methods and principhjs ; from tlui 
gifted Prussian historians, Treitschke and Sybel, who set 
their own interpretation upon Bismarck’s work and im- 
printed it, by speech and pen, upon the mind of the German 
nation ; and from a hasty interpretation of the theories of 
writers like Nietzsche and Thomas Carlyle, with tiheir 
exaltation of “ heroes ” and “ supermen,” their encourage- 
ments to “ live dangerously,” their admiration for iwill- 
power as against reason and feeling, and their tirades against 
legal shams, “ ballot-box democracy,” and flabby humani- 
tariaiiism. 

The practical object of the policy of Weltpolitik can « 
be simply stated. It is to extend to the other continents, 
and to tlie world as a whole, the power and the prestige 
secured for Germany in Europe by *thc work of Bismarck. 

“ When Germany had won a mighty position on a level ' 
with the older Great Powers,” says Prince Biilow, “ the 
path of international politics lay open to her. ... In the 
Emperor ^William II. the nation found a clear-sighted, 
strong-willed guide who led them along the new road.” 
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Some such expansion of German influence was inevitable 
from the Acts (f£ her economic development since 1871. 
The population of the Empire, which in 1871 was 41, 000, 000, 
has now risen to 65,000,000. The resources of the (uinntiy, 
the neglect of whicli during the days of disunion liad forced 
so many Germans to emigrate for a livelihood, liave been 
rapidly aifd scientifically developed. Already in the 
’eighties “ Made in Germany ” had become a familiar 
talisman, tftid, before the outbreak of tlie present war, 
Germany ranked with the United States as the second 
greatest commercial power in the world. 

Simultaneously, of course, there has beem a great change 
in the distribution of the population. In the year 1850 
65 percent, and in 1870 47 per cent of the working po])ula- 
tioji were engaged in agriculture. By 1912 the proportioji 
had sunk to 28*6 per cent. 

It was inevitable also that Germany should sluw’e with 
the other Great Powers in the work of cohmial government. 
Tlie adjustment of the relations between the advanced and 
baeWard races of mankind is the greatest political task of 
our age ; it is a responsibility shared jointly between all 
the cifc'ilised States, and when in tlie ’eighties and ’nineties 
the vast regions of Africa were partitioned amongst them, 
Germany, late in the field, asserted her claims and received^ 
her share in the responsibility. 

• Rapid economic; development and a colonial empire — 
what was there in these to cause hostility between Germany 
and Great Jiritain ? The United States have passed 
through a similar development and have accepted a similar 
extension of responsibility far outside their own continent. 
America is a great, a growing, and a self-respecting Power ; 
yet Americans see no ground for that inevitable conllict 
of interests between their country and Great Britaili which 
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forms the theme of so many German books, from Prince 
Billow’s candid self-revelations down trf less responsible 
writers like Bernliardi. 

The explanation lies in the nature of German thought 
and ambitions. When Germans speak of “ a place in the 
sun,” they are not thinking of the spread of German trade, 
the success of German adventure or enterprise?, or of the 
achievements of Germans in distant lands. They are 
thinking of the extension of the German State. British 
influence beyond the seas has been built up during the last 
four centuries by the character and achievements of British 
pioneers. Do\7ning Street has seldom helped, often 
hindered, and generally only ratified the accomplished ; 
facts of British settlement and influence. That is j\ot tlio 
Prussian theory or the Prussian method. It is for tlie State 
to win the territory, and tlien to set the people to work 
there, on lines laid down from above. The individual 
Englishman, when he goes out to colonise, carries England 
with him, as a part of his personality. Not so the German, 
at least on the Prussian theory. “ The rare case super- 
vened,” says Prince Billow,^ of an instance typical of the 
building up of the British Empire, “ that the establis)iai:iont 
of State rule followed and did not 'precede the tasks of colonis- 
ing and civilisation.” The State itself, on this theory, has 
a civilising mission of expansion towards which it directs 
the activities of its citizens. 

Under the influence of ideas such as these, Germany, 
since the accession of William II., has built a Navy second 
to that of Great Britain alone. 

What was the purpose of the building of the German' 
Navy ? The German official answer is that its purpose 
was the protection of German trade. “ We are now 
' Imperial Germany, Ist ed., p. 249. 
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vulnerable^at sea/* says Prince Biilow. “ We have entrusted 
millions to the oSean, and with these millions, the weal and 
woe of many of our countrymen. If we had not in good time 
provided protection for them ... we should have been 
exposed to the danger of having one day to look on dcfence- 
lessly wdiile we were deprived of them. We should have 
been placed in the position of being unable to emjiloy and 
support a considerable number of our millions of inhabitants 
at home, result would have beim an economic crisis 
which might easily attain the proportions of a national 
catastrophe.” 

These words may yet prove prophetic. •But the cata- 
strophe will Jiot be the result of Germany’s lack of a Navy ; 
it wilVbe the result of challenging the Jiaval supremacy 
of Great Biitaiu. 

Prince Billow’s argument assumes, as a basis, the hostility 
of Great Britain. I’his assumption, as we know, Vas un- 
justified ; and its persistence in the German mind can only 
be set down to an uneasy conscience. The Itard fact of the 
iriafS^er is that it is impossible for Germany or for any other 
Power successfully to defend her foreign trade in case of 
war ^ with Qreat Britain. No other Power thiid<s it 
necessary to attempt to do so, for no other Power ha§ 
reason to desire or to foresee a naval conflict with Great 
Britain. 

Ever since 14.93, when the Pope divided the monopoly 
of trallic on the ocean between Spain and Portugal, and 
English mariners flouted his edict, Great Britain has stood 
for the policy of the 0{)en Sea, and there is no likelihood 
of our abandoning it. The German official theory of the 
purpose of .their Navy, with its suspicious attitude towards' 
British sea-power, was, in effect, a bid for sujiremacy, 
inspired by the same ideas which made the German army. 
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under Bismarck, supreme in Central Europe. The Kaiser's 
speeches on naval matters, notably his famous declaration 
that “ our future is on the water," provide an official con- 
firmation, if one were needed, of the real nature of Germany's 
naval ambitions. 

But what right, it may be asked, has Great Britain to 
this naval supremacy ? Why should we, more than any 
other Power, claim one of the elements for our own ? Has 
not Germany some reason to be jealous ? Why should 
we not allow her, together with ourselves, “ a place on the 
Ocean " ? 

The answer to this lies in the character of the British 
Empire. One quarter of the human race live under the 
Union Jack, scattered throughout the oceans and con- 
trolled from a small island in the Western seas. For Great 
Britain, alone among the States of the world, naval 
supremacy, and nothing less, is a daily and liourly necjcssity. 
India realised this truth recently in a flash when, after 
generations of silent protection by British sea - power, 
German shells fell one night at Madras. Any Power ‘i^hat 
challenges the naval supremacy of Great Britain is quarrel- 
ling, not with the British Government or the British pOople, 
but with the facts of history, of geography, and of the 
political evolution of the world. The British Empire has 
not been built up, like the German, by the work of states- 
men and thinkers ; it is not the result, as Germans think, 
of far-seeing national policy or persistent ambition and 
“ greed.” It has slowly taken shape, during the last four 
centuries, since intercourse was opened up by sea between 
the dillerent races of mankind, in accordance with the needs 
of the world as a whole.* Its collapse, at the hands of 
Germany or any other Power, would not mean the sub- 
stitution of a non-British Empire for a British. It would 
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inaugurate a perjpd of chaos in all five continents of tlie 
world. 

The rulers and people of Germany, who counted on the 
“ decadence ” of Great Britain and the disintegration of her 
unorganised Empire, did not realise these sim})lo facts. 
Their lack ^f perception was due partly to their political 
inexperience ; but a deeper reason for it lies in their wholly 
false estimate as to what “ world-policy ” and “ world- 
empire ” mean. Trained in the Prussian school, they 
thought of them, like soldiers, in terms of corupicst, glory, 
and prestige. That way lies Napoleonism. ^ None of the 
great Powers is wholly free from blame on this score. Bub 
until Germans realise, as the other Powers arc slowly 
realising, that the true basis of Empire is not a love of glory 
but a sense of nisponsibility towards backward peoples, it 
will be hard to readmit tliom into the comity of tliQ Groat 
Powers. Only a sense of common purposes and ideals, 
and of joint responsibility for world-pr()l>lcms, can make 
the C 4 )nccrt of Europe a reality. 

Such is the general attitude of mind among the Gorman 
public of the younger generation. Let us now turn to the 
effect of this Tiew outlook upon the political parties and 
groupings. 

The chief result has been the extinction in Germany, as 
political force, of the great liberal movement of the mid- 
nineteenth century which in England, France, and other 
Western countries has grown and developed during the last 
generation along linos ccyresponding to the needs of the 
new century. The younger generation of middle-class 
Germans, indoctrinated with “ orthodox ” and “ national ” 
opinions at school and on military service, eschew the ideals 
which attracted their fathers and grandfathers in^lSlB; 
and, although so-called “liberal/* “free-thinking,** and 
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Radical parties still exist, they have steadily been growing ; 
more militarist. Militarism in its new guise, bound up 
with ideas of industrial and commercial expansion, is far 
more attractive to them than in the form of the Prussian 
Army. The Emperor’s Navy Bills were from tlie first more 
popular in commercial and industrial circles tl\an with the 
old Prussian Conservatives. But as the years went on 
the Kaiser succeeded in converting both the Junkers to his 
Navy Bills and tlie middle classes to his Army Bills, so that 
by 1913, when he demanded the “ great national sacrifice ” 
of a levy of 50 million pounds by a tax, not on income, but 
on property, there was no difficulty whatever about 
“ managing ” the Reichstag. “ The Army Bill of 1913,” 
says Prince Blilow, “ met with such a willing reception 
from all parties as had never been accorded to any requisi- 
tion for armaments on land and sea. ... So far as man 
can tell, every i.ecessary and justifiable Army and Navy 
Bill will always be able to count on a safe Parliamentary 
majority.” ^ 

Prince Billow’s “ safe Parliamentary majority ” nieans, 
of course, a majority sufficient to outvote the Social ^Pemo- 
crats, with whom every German Government has to reckon 
as a permanent opposition. 

So far we liave left the Social Democrats out of the 
picture. It was necessary to do this, in discussing Germai\ 
policy and the relation between the German Government 
and Reichstag opinion ; for the German Government itself 
habitually leaves them out of the picture. Hitherto in 
Germany, so far as opinion on political questions has_ 
mattered at all, it is upper- and middle-class opinion that 
has counted, as it counted in England up to fifty years ago. 
To the^ German Government and to the ordinary educated 
Imperial Germany t 1^, 
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' Grerman th# Social Democratic party, though it numbers 
in its voting ranks over 4 million German workmen and 
others, does not represent German opinion at all : it repre- 
sents something un-German and anti-German — a public 
enemy. Between the Social Democrats and the rest of 
society a gwat gulf is fixed, across which no intercourse is 
possible : as the pioneers who attempted to introduce the 
Workers’ Educational Association into Germany found, 
such intercourse is forbidden from either direction. TIio 
Social Democrats are the “Red Danger,” “ men who,” in 
the Kaiser’s words, are “ the enemies of Empire and Father- 
land,” and “ unworthy ” (except, of course, in war-time) 
“ to bear the name of Germans.” We must go back a 
hundred years in English history to realise the doj)tli of the 
animosity between the Social Democratic party and the 
rest of German society. “ The word Radical,” s^iys an 
English historian, “ conveyed a very dilT^ent meaning in 
1816 to what it does now, . . . The hands of the Radicals 
were^supposed to be against every man, and every man’s 
hand was against them. Scott, when lie talks of rebels 
in ar ^s, always styles them Radicals. ‘ Radicalism is a 
spirit,’ wrote l.ho Vicar of Harrow in 1820, ‘ of wliich the 
first elements are a rejection of Scripture, and a con- 
tempt of all the institutions of your country, and of 
#which the results, unless averted by a merciful Provi- 
dence, must be anarchy, atheism, and universal ruin.’ ” ^ 
The Vicar of Harrow in 1820 very fairly sums up the 
substance of innumerable German speeches, pamphlets, 
and election addresses in 1912 on the subject of the Social 
Democrats. • 

How is tfiis extraordinary position maintained ? How 
is it possible that in a modern, largely industrifil com- 
^ Spencer Walpole, History of England, vol. i. p. 348. 
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munity, the representatives of working-cl?,8s option should 
be regarded as public enemies ? 

The chief reason lies, of course, in the fact that the 
German Empire is not a democracy and is not governed by 
ministers responsible to Parliament. The immense numbers 
and rapid growth of the Social Democrats ha^/'c therefore 
not really been a menace to the Government. In fact, it 
has even been held in some quarters that it has* been to the 
interest of the German Government, which is based on the 
Prussian military caste, to manariivre the Social Democrats 
into an extrepie position and then to hold them up as a 
terrible example of what democracy means. “ This,’’ they 
can tell the German people, “is the alternative to Prussian 
rule.” A dangerous policy, it may be argued, for the 
Social Democrats may some day secure a majority in the 
Reichstag. The Prussian answer to this is that, without a 
redistribution of J?cats, this is barely conceivable ; and that, 
were it to take place, the Reichstag would promptly be 
dissolved for new elections on a narrower franchise. 
Bismarck himself contemplated this course, and his suc- 
cessors would not shrink from it. c- 

Another reason why it has been possible for the Govern- 
ment to ignore the Social Democrats has been the absence 
of a practical alternative programme on the part of the 
Social Democrats themselves. “ If I had to make out a 
school report for the Social Democratic Movement,” said 
Prince Billow in the Reichstag on one occasion, “ I should 
say, ‘ Criticism, agitation, discipline, and self-sacrifice, I. a ; 
positive achievements, lucidity of programme, V. &.* ” 
The taunt is not undeserved. The Socialist Movement in 
Germany has suffered, like so many German movements, 
througli a rigid adherence to logical theories. Under the 
leadership of old revolutionary thinkers like Bebel it has 
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failed to itself to the facts of modern German life. 

The vague phrases of its republican programme, survivals 
from a past epoch of European thought, have attracted to 
it a large mass of inarticulate discontent whicli it has never 
been able to weld into a party of practical reformers. In 
the municipal vsphere and in the field of Trade Unionism, 
under tlie education of rcsjionsibility, German Socialism 
can show great achievements ; but in national policy it has 
been as helpless as the rest of the German nation. 

What effect, it will be asked, is the war of 1914 likely 
to have on the German working-class movement ? In 1848 
middle-class Germany made its stand for democracy. May 
we hope for a similar and more successfid movement, in the 
directi oti of Western ideals and methods of govcu’unumt, 
from working-class Germany as a result of 1914 ? 

It is a tempting prophecy ; but the outlook is not pi‘o- 
pitious. Germany, Prussian and South^Gcrman, noble, 
bourgeois, and working class, has rallied round tlio Emperor 
in this crisis of national history, as the brutal and cynical 
directors of German policy calculated that she would. For 
the Social Democratic Movement the war comes with a 
peculiar appeal. It is a war against Russia, a country 
about which the German workman knows little and under^ 
stands less, but whicli be considers to be the home of a re- 
action far blacker than that of his own country. A war of 
aggression against the Western Powers would have found 
the Social Democrats divided. By representing Russia 
as the aggressor and the Western Powers as the shameless 
allies of the “ Mongol,” German diplomacy, more successful 
within than without, made certain of enlisting Socialist 
support. • 

Moreover, the Socialists too have to pass ihtough a 
natural reaction from their refusal to recognise the forces 
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Memoirs of rrince llohenlohe, (Imperial Chancellor. ISOl-lOOO.) 

2 vols. 1900. (24s. net.) • 

llio Britannica War Ihiohs. Germany. (2s.6d.net.) By W. Alison 
IMiillips and J. W. Hcadlam. A somewhat carelessly abridged 
reiirint from the standard article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 

3. General Books 

II. S. (hiAMBERLATN. The Foundation.^ of the Nineteenth Cevlury. 
Kriglish translation. 2 vols. 1910. (2ds. net.) (’fhis book had 
an immense vogue in G(;rmany, and was particularly recom- 
mended by the KaisiT to his subjects. It is full pf interesting, 
if ill-founded, generalisations tending to emphasise the import- 
ance of Baco and to glorify the German race.) 

IhiOMAS. German LikraHre. (6s.) 

Boivertson. Gcr^nanhiterature. 1914. Homo University Library. (Is.) 
Hehkorii and (OTHERS. Gcrvuinp i)i the Nineteenth Century. Man- 
eh(‘Hter. 1912. (2s. Gd.) Essays on .different aspects of German 
development. 

Beuniiardi. Germany and the Next ITar. 1912. (2s. iiete) (The 

jdiilosophy and aims of German militarism worked out.) 

Crawb. Germany and England. 1914. (2s.6d.net.) (An account of 
Troitsehke and his school of thought : interesting for tlie light it 
thnws on Gonnan miscorjoejdions about Great Britain.) 
TiU'iirsojiKE. Eelmtions from his Lectures on Politics. 1914. 
Translated by A. L. Gowans. (2s. net.) 

'rhe writings of the following German professors will be found 
interesting if procurable ; Oiieken, Meinccko (both contributo ’S to 
the Cambridge Modern IJisiory)^ Delbriick, Sombart, Erich Marcks 
(see his lectures on Germany in Lectures on the llislory of the Nineteenth 
Century, edited by Kirkj)atrick, Cambridge, 1900, 4s. 6d.), 8chi^mann, 
Lamprecht, Schmoller, and E. von Liszt. * 

Note. — Such considered German writings as have eonie to hand 
since the outbreak of tlie war show little temleivey to cope with the 
real facts of the situation, or even to seek to understand them. They 
seem to indicate two developments in German opinion. 

(1) A great consolidation of German national unity (except, of 
course, in Boland and Alsace-Lorraine). 

(2) A tendency to forgo the consideration of the immediate issues 
and to Iiark back in thought to 1870 or even to the Wars of Liberation. 
It i.s difficult to judge of a nation in armsCrom the writings of its stay- 
at-homes ; but no one can read recent articles by the leaders of 
German thought without feeling that the Gormans are still, before 
all things and incurably, “ the people of poets and philo.v>l>her3,” and 
that, by a tragic irony, it is the best and most characteristic qualities 
of the racf wdiich are siLstaiiiing and will continue to sustain it in the 
conflict in which its dreams have involved it. 
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“ J or a C(‘iil ury past altoin]»ts have Iwoii nuulc to solve tlii' Kasleni 
(Question. On the day wlien it a.p{)earH to havt^ lu'^n s(dved Kurojie 
will inevitably Iuj eonfronted by tlic Austrian (^lu^stion.” — Auiioin' 
«<)KKL (1902)" 

• 

In ^pril 1909, a week after the international crisis evoked 
by Austria’s annexation of Bosnia liad conic to an end, 
I paid niy first visit to Cetinje, the tiny^niountaiif-capital 
of Montenegro, and was assured by the Premier, Dr. 
Tomanovic, tliat the conflict had merely been postponed, 
not diverted — a fact which even tlien was obvious enough. 
“ But remember,” he said, “ it is a (piestion of Aiit aut 
(either, or) •eitlier Serbia and Montenegro or Austria- 
Hungary. One or other has got to go, and you may resli 
assured that in four, or at most five, years from now there 
will be a European war over tliis very question.” At the 
^ time I merely regarded liis prophecy as a ])roof of Serb 
megalomania, but it has been literally fulfilled. 

In 1908"I909 Austria-Hungary, with the aid of hei’ 
German ally, enforced hibr wishes in respect of Bosnia upon 
a reluctant Europe ; but instead of following up this success 
By a determined effort to solve the Southern Slav question 
on an Austrian basis, she allowed the confusion^to grow 
yearly worse confounded, and gradually created an intoler- 
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able situation from which a peaceful exit waj well-nigh . 
impossible. The actual event which precipitated the - 
struggle, tlio event from which the diplomatic contest of 
last July, and thus tlie great war, first proceeded, was the 
assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his , 
wife at Sarajevo on June 28 and the conseouent acute > 
friction between Austria-Hungary and Serbia. But the 
murder, as will be shown later, was merely made^the pretext 
for Austria’s declaration of war. The real causes lie far 
deeper, and can only be properly understood on the basis 
of an historical survey. 

My apology for indicting so many unfamiliar details 
upon the reader is that the key to the whole situation lies 
in Austria-Hungary, and that upon the fate of its pif»vinces 
and races in this war depends to a very great extent j}he 
question whether the new Europe which is to issue from 
this fiery ordeal to be better than the old Europe which 
is crumbling in ruins before our eyes. For the moment a 
thick fog of war obscures this point of view ; but the time 
will assuredly come when it will emerge in its truo^per- 
spective. 

In recent years it had become a cheap journalistic 
commonplace to refer to the coming “ inevitable ” struggle 
between Teuton and Slav, and the present war is no doubt, 
widely regarded as proving the correctness of this theory, 
despite the fact that the two chief groups of Teutons are ^ 
ranged on opposite sides, and that the Slavs enjoy the 
active support of Celts and Latins also. That such a 
struggle has come, is in the last*resort due to the false 
‘ conceptions of Nationality which underly the policy of the 
two central Powers, Germany and Austria-Hui^gary. The, " 
freedomffrom foreign oppression which the Germans so : 
, nobly vindicated against Napoleon has not been extended 
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to their owg subject races, the Poles, Danes, and Lorrainers ; 
and recent years have seen the accentuation of a conflict 
the germs of which may be detected as far back as the fatal 
crime of the Polish Partition in the eighteenth century. The 
policy of Germanisation in Austria has been gradually 
undermincj^ by causes which it would take too long to 
enumerate, but its sting has survived in the maintenance of 
a foreign pplicy which treats 26,000,000 Slavs as a mere 
annexe of militant Germanism and as “gun-fodder’^ for 
the designs of Berlin ; while in Hungary the parallel policy 
of Magyarisation has increased in violence from year to 
year, poisoning the wells of public opinion, 'creating a gulf 
of hatred between the Magyars and their subject races 
(the SlJvaks, Roumanians, Croats, Serbs, etc.), and rendering 
cordial relations with the neighbouring Balkan States 
impossible. Nor is it a mere accident that ofiicial Germany 
and oflicial Hungary should have pui^ued an actively 
Turcophil policy ; for the same tendencies have been 
noticeable in Turkey, though naturally in a somewhat 
cruder form than farther west. Just as the Young Turk 
polic/j of Turkification rendered a war between Turkey 
and the Balkm States inevitable, so the policy of Magyar- 
isation pursued by two generations of Hungarian statesmen 
sowed the seeds of war between Austria and the Southern 
^ Slavs. In the former case it was possible to isolate the 
conflict, in the latter it has involved the greater part of 
Europe in a common disaster. 

The struggle centres round the Austro-Serbian dispute. 
Let us then attempt a brief survey of the two countries. 

§ 1. Austria and the Uahsbiirgs. — Let us begin with 
Austria-Hrmgary. In this country many misconceptions 
prevail regarding Austria-Hungary ; nor is this surprising, 
for it is unique among States, and whether we regard it 
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from a polftical, ^ constitutional, a racial, or a social point 
of view, the issues are equally complicated and difilcult to 
sum up. With the aid of a good gazetteer it is easy enough 
to elicit tlic facts that the Austria-Hungary of to-day is a 
state of fifty-two million inhabitants, divided into three com- 
ponent pauis^: {a) the Empire of Austria, (h) the Kingdom 
of Hungary, each witli subdivisioi\s wliich will be referred 
to later, and (c) the annexed provinces of Bosnia-TTerze- 
govina, jointly administered by the two Governments. 
But this bald fact is meaningless except in connection 
with the historical genesis of the TTabsburg State. 

Austria — Oesterreich — is the ancient Eastmark or 
frontier province, the outpost of Carlovingian power against 
the tribes of the east, then of the mediaeval German Em])ire 
against Slav and Magyar. Under the House of Habsluirg, 
which first rose to greatness on the ruins of a ^Greater 
Bohemia, Austria grew steadily strongerfis a distinct unit. 
Two famous mottoes sum up the policy of that dynasty in 
the^arlier centuries of its existence. Amtriae esl Intperare 
Orhi IJniverso (Austria’s it is to Rule the Universe) ran the 
devi%i of that canny Frederick ITI., wlio, amid much 
adversity, laiTl the plans which prompted an equally striking 
epigram about his son and successor Maximilian, the “ La5fb 
of the Knights ” — Bella gerant alii, tu, Jelix Amtria, nuhe 
(Let others wage war ; do thou marry, 0 fortunate 
Austria I). There were three great stages in Hal)sburg 
marriage policy. In 1470 Maximilian married the heiress 
of Charles the Bold, tli^is acquiring the priceless dowry of 
the Low Countries (what are now Belgium and Holland). 
In 1506 his son Philip added the crown of Spain and the 
Indies by his marriage with the heiress of Ferdinantl and 
Isabella. In 1526, when the battle of Moha(fj placed 
Hungary at the mercy of the Turks, Maximilian’s grandson 
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Ferdinand, in his wife’s name, united Bqhemiar, Hungary, 
and Croatia with the Austrian duchies. 

Henceforth for over two centuries Austria and Hahsburg 
became the bulwark of Christendom against the Turks ; 
tliough delayed by wars of religion and by the excesses of 
religious bigotry, they yet never lost sight of thv final goal. 
Twice — at the beginning and at the end of this period, in 
1527 and 1683 — the Turks were before the very walls of 
Vienna, but the second of these occasions represents their 
final effort. In the closing years of the seventeenth and 
the first two decades of the eighteenth centuries the tide 
finally rolled fcack against them. Foremost among the 
victors stands out the great name of Prince Eugene, 
comrade-in-arms of our own Marlborough, whose song, 
“ Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter ” (Prince Eugene, the noble 
Knight), has been sung in July and August 1914 on the 
streets of Vienna/ just as “ Marlbrook s’en va-t-en guerre ” 
might be sung by our Belgian allies. Tlie peace of 
1718 represents Habsburg’s fartliest advance southwards ; 
Belgrade and half of present-day Serbia owned allegiance 
to Vienna. Then came the check of 1739, when/hese 
conquests were restored to the Sultan. Dfie merely to 
incompetent generals, it need not have been permanent, 
had not Frederick the Great created a diversion from 
the north. By the time that the War of Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years’ War were over, that 
expansion southwards which had seemed so certain was 
irrevocably postponed. The organi/?ation of fresh “ Military 
Frontiers,” the colonisation of waste lands in South Hungary 
— all was admirable so far as it went, but was already a 
defensive rather than an offensive measure. Meanwhile a 
formidable rival appeared in the shape of the Russian 
colossus, and the history of two centuries is dominated by 
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Austro-Ruasian jivalry in tlie Balkans. Hero we are 
confronted by the first of those lost opportunities in which 
the history of modern Austria is unhappily so rich. 

During the eighteenth century Austria became, as it 
were, the chief home of bureaucratic government, drat under 
Maria Thei^sa, one of the greatest womcn-sovereigns, then 
under her son Joseph II. A series of “ enliglitcned experi- 
ments ” in government, typical of the age of Voltaire and 
of Frederick, and honestly conducted for tlie people, tliough 
never hy the people, ended as such experiments arc apt to 
end, in failure. The most that can be said is that the 
bureaucratic macliine had become more firmly fixed in 
the groove which it was henceforth to occupy. 

Tlie^ailure of Joseph II. was above all due to his inability 
to recognise the meaning of Nationality, to his attempt 
to apply Germanisation as the one infallible remedy for all 
internal difficulties in his dominions. Tlie idea of Nation- 
ality, already gaining strength, obtained a fresh impetus 
from French Revolution. While in the west it sowed 
the seeds of United Italy and United Germany, which tlie 
nineteenth century was to bring to fruition, in the Balkans 
it stirred waters which had seemed dead for centuries, and 
led to the uprising of the Serbs and Greeks, tlien of thc^ 
Roumanians, and finally a generation later of the Bulgarians. 

, In the Habsburg dominions the same movement revealed 
itself in the revival of national feeling in Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Croatia, but nowhere more strongly than in Hungary, 
where it, was accompanied by a remarkable literary revival 
/ and the appearance of a group of Magyar poets of real genius. 

The Kingdom of Hungary, which from 1526 to 1687 had 
been partially under Turkish rule, led a vegetable existence 
during the eighteenth century. This lull was a ifecessary 
; period of recuperation after exhausting wars. The ancient 
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Hungariari constitution, dating in its esaentiata from the 
thirteenth century, but fallen pa evil days during the 
Turkish era, now came more and more out of abeyance. 
Its fundamental principles were reaftirmed by the famous 
laws of Leopold II. (1790-92), and after a further relapse 
due to the Napoleonic wars, a long series of cctastitutional 
and linguistic reforms were introduced by successive 
parliaments between 1825 and 1848. v 

Without entering into a discussion of the Hungarian 
constitution, it is well to point out one factor which lies at 
the root of all political and constitutional development in 
Hungary and explains the Magyar outlook for centuries 
past, even up to the prevsent day. Till 1840 Latin was the 
official language of the country, and in that Latin the terra 
for the political nation was PopulttSy which we would 
naturally translate as people. But populus contrasted in 
Hungarian law 'i/ith plebs, the miscra plebs contrihuens, 
that phrase of ominous meaning to describe the mass of 
the oppressed and unenfranchised people, the popjilus 
being the nobles, a caste which was relatively very wide, 
but none the less a caste, and which enjoyed a monopoly 
of all political power. Till 1818 only the populus could 
vote, only the plebs could pay taxes— a deliglitful applica- 
tion of the principle, “ Heads I win, tails you lose ! In 
1848 the distinction was broken down in theory, the 
franchise being extended beyond the privileged class 
by the initiative of that class itself. But in effect the 
distinction has survived to the present day in a veiled 
form. Political power, and, above all, the parliamentary 
franchise and the count}^ elective bodies, continued to 
be a monopoly — henceforth a monopoly of the Magyar 
nobility; plus those classes whom they had assimilated and 
attached to their cause, against the other races, forming 
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more than llalf populatioji of Hiiiigaiy, This point of 
populiis and plebs may seem at first sight soinewliat 
pedantic and technical ; but in reality it is tlic key which 
explains the wliole social strnctiire of Hungary, even its 
economic and agrarian problems. 

TJic period from the death of Joseph II. to tlio great 
revolutionary movement of 1818 may be regarded, so far as 
eastern Europe is concerned, as a period when nationality 
is simnicriiig cveiywhere. It is a period of preparation for 
the rise of national States -ushered in ()y the great crime 
of the Polish Partition, to which so many modern evils 
may bo t.ra(?ed, and (.‘losed by a sudden explosion whicli 
shook Europe from Paris to Budapest, from Palermo to 
Berlin. Tlic hrst stage was of course the long Napoleonic 
war, during which the seed was sown broadcast ; the second, 
the era of reaction and politi(.*al exhaustion (1815-1848), 
when all that was best in hiurope comrjiitrated in the 
Romantic movement in literature, art, and music. 

Fgr Austria this period was bound up with the name of 
Mettcrnich, who personified the old hide-bound methods 
of thcjmrcaucracy, the diplomacy of a past age, to which 
the nations ^fere mere pawns on a chessboard. Under 
him the “ Police-State ” assumed its most perfect form, af 
form not even surpassed by Russia from 1881 to 1905. 

• Then came the year 1848, when the dams burst. The 
Hungarian constitution, restored in its entirety, became 
for a time the watchword and inspirer of the movement, 
while Austria for the fy’st time received a serious con- 
stitution. Unhappily the issue between Reaction and 
Progress was not a clear one. The Magyars in Hungary 
unquestionably stood for historic development and con- 
^stitutional rights, but they also stood for racial hej^femony, 
for the forcible assimilation of all the other races, for a 

K 
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unitary Magyar State instead of the old ^u^lyglht Hungary. 
Tliey tluis drove all the other races to coalesce with the 
dynasty and the forces of reaction. Tlie result was a' 
violent racial war, with ail kinds of excesses. Slovaks, 
Groats, Serbs, Roumanians, Saxons, all fouglit against the 
Magyars, and finally the scale was turned l)y'^the Russian 
troops who poured across the Carpathians in the name of 
0 II ti aged au to( ; racy . 

There followed the inevitable reaction, wlii(di again can 
be best summed up in two phrases — that of Prince Felix 
S(;hwarzenberg, “ Austria will astonish the world by her 
ingratitude,” so strikingly fulfilled in the Crimean War, 
when Austria left Russia in the hmih ; and tliat of a Hun- 
garian patriot, “ The otiier races liave received as reward 
what we Magyars receive as punishment.” In short, the 
statesmen of Vienna, untaught by expei'ienco, reverted to 
the old bureaucri^tic and absolutist nujhne. 

For ten years (1819-1859) this endured — Clericalism 
rampant, financial ruin, stagnation everywhere. 4'lien 
Nationality burst its bonds oii(;e more. The war witli 
Napoleon 111. ended in Austria’s loss of Lombardy and 
the creation of the Italian kingdom. Faced by the bank- 
ruptcy of the wliole political and financial system, Francis 
Joseph launched into a period of constitutional experiment. 
Foliowiiig tljc line of least resistance, as throughout liiS; 
long reign, he inclined now to federalism, now to centralism, 
and he was still experimenting wlicn the war of 18()6 broke 
out. For Austria this war was decisive, for its results were 
her final cx{)ulsion both from Germany and from Italy, and 
the creation of that fatal Dual System which has distorted 
her whole subsequent development. 

Under the Ausgleich or Compromise of 1867 the Dual 
Monarchy is composed of two equal and separate States, 
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the Enipire«()f Austria and the Kingdom of Ilnngary, each 
possessing a distinct parliament and cabinet of its own, 
but botli sharing between them the three Joint Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance. The chiefs of tliese 
three offices are equally responsible to both Delegations, 
which are lommittees of tlie two rarliaments, sitting 
alternat.ely in Vienna and Budapest, but acting (]uit(‘. 
independentliy of each other. 

This system really secured the political power in Austria 
and Hungary to two races - the Germans and the Magyais, 
and they, as the strongest in each country, bought oil the 
two next strongest, the Boles and the Croats, by the grant, 
of autonomy to Galicia and Croatia. The remaining eight 
were not considered at all At first this ingenious device 
seemed to oiler fair prospe(;ts of success. But ere long- - 
for rejisons wliicJi would lead us too far — the Qennau 
hegemony broke down in Austria, and tl^ whole balance 
was disturbed. It gradually became clear that the system 
was ynly workable when one scale was high in the air. 
The liistory of the past forty -seven years is tlie history of 
<lie gijrulual decay of the Dual System, Austria has 
progressed in Tnany ways ; her institutions have steadily 
grown freer, her political sense has developed, universal 
siilTrage has been introduced, racial inequalities have beeji 
^educed though not abolished, industry, art, and general 
culture have advanced steadily. But she has been con- 
tinually liampered by Hungary, where racial monopoly 
has grown worse and '^orse. The Magyar Chauvinists 
attempted the impossible — the assimilation by seven 
million people of twelve million •others. Yet in spite of 
every imagin*able trick — a corrupt and oppressive admin is- 
"Tfation, gross manipulation of the franchise, press jHu’secu- 
tion, the suppression of schools and ruthless restriction of 
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every form of culture — tlie non -Magyar jaces are stronger 
to-day tlian in 1867. And the result of the struggle has 
been in Hungary a decay of political standards, a corruption 
of public life, sucli as fills even the greatest optimists with 
dcsjiair. 

§ 2. IIuiKjary and Magyar Misrule . — Such van assertion 
may seem to run counter to the common idea of Hungary 
as the home of liberty and the vanguard of popular uprisings 
against despotism, and it is certainly incompatible with 
the arrogant claim of Magyar Statesmen that “ nowhere 
in the world is there so much freedom as in Hungary.” At 
the risk of disturbing the proportion of this chapter, I pro- 
pose to give a few (dassic illustrations of Magyar methods, 
selected almost at random from an overwhelming mass of 
damning evidence. 

On jiaper Hungary possesses a most admirable and 
enlightened law guaranteeing ‘‘ the Ecpial Rights of Nation- 
alities ” (1868) ; in practice, it has remained almost from 
the very first a dead letter. Let us take the field of educa- 
tion. Every elTort, legal and illegal, has been made to 
Magyarise the educational system, with the resulf. that 
in all the primary and secondary schools under State control 
Magyar is the exclusive language of instruction, while the 
number of denominational schools has been steadily 
diminished and their sphere of action, as more favourable 
to the non-Magyar races, materially restricted. Fifty 
years ago the Slovaks, who even then numbered over 
two millions, possessed three gymnasia (middle schools) 
which they had founded and maintained by their own 
exertions. In 1875 all .three were arbitrarily closed by 
orders of the Hungarian Government, and siilce that date 
the uifhappy Slovaks have not been allow^ed a single 
secondary school in which their own language is taught, . 
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. while the nT*niber of their primary schools has been reduced 
from 1821 in 1869 to 410 in 1911. The deliberate aim 
is, of course, to prevent the growtli of a Slovak middle 
class. It is quite a common thing for schoolboys to be 
persecuted or even dismissed for showing Slovak pio- 
clivities or /feven talking their mother -tongue “ ostenta- 
tiously ” on the street. Only last year a brilliant young 
Slovak student, known to me personally, was deprived by 
the Magyar autliorities of a scholarship in Oriental lan- 
guages, for no other reason than that he was “untrust- 
worthy in a national sense ” 1 ^ Such instances are even 
more frequent among the Roumanians of •ITungary. A 
specially notorious case occurred in March 1912 at Gross - 
wardein^wlien sixteen Roumanian theological stiuhmts were 
expelled from the Gatholic seminary for the “ demonstrati V{^ 
use ” of their language, which was regarded as ollensive by 
their fellow -students and professors I ^ 

Linguistic restrictions are carried to outrageous lengths. 
There is not a single inscription in any language save Magyjir 
in any post ollice or railway station througbout Hungary. 
Slovak medals and stamps, produced in America and 
bearing such treasonable inscriptions as “ For our Slovak 
language ” and “ I am proud to be a Slovak,” have bee* 
confiscated in Hungary. Only Magyar insciiptions are 
.^tolerated on the tombstones of the Budapest cemctej’ies. 
The erection of monuments to Roumanian or Slovak 
patriots has more than once been prohibited, and the funds 
collected have been arbitrarily seized and applied to Magyar 
purposes. National colours, other than the Magyar, are 
strictly forbidden. Two years ^ago, at the funeral of a 
Roumanian* poet at Kronstadt (Transylvania) gendarmes 
■pressed up to the hearse and clipped of! the coloyrs from 
^ This document is in my posscswion. 
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a wreath which had been sent by the Society ot Journalists 
in Bucarest. About the same time a nurse was sent to 
prison because a child of three was found wearing a 
Roumanian tricolor bow, and its parents were reprimanded 
and fined. Last July on the very eve of W'ar, fifteen 
theological students, returning to Bucarest fr(\j|n an excur- 
sion into Transylvania, were arrested at the frontier by 
Hungarian gendarmes, hauled by main forc^. out of the 
train, sent back to Tfermannstadt and kept for days in 
gaol ; tlieir o Hence consisted in waving some Roumanian 
tricolors from the train windows as they steamed out of 
the last statio’n in Hungary ! 

No law of association exists in Hungaiy, and the govern- 
ment uses its aiiiitrary powers to prohibit or suppVess even 
such harmless oi’ganisations as temperance societies, clioral 
unions, or women’s leagues. Perhaps the most notorious 
examples are tlp‘, dissolution of the Slovak Academy in 
1875 and of the Roumanian National Party's organisation 
in 1891 ; l)ut the treatment meted out to trades unions 
and working-class organisations, both Magyar and non- 
Magyar, for years past, has been equally scandalous. The 
right of assembly is no less precarious in a <5ountry where 
parliamentary candidates are arrested or expelled from tlieir 
constituencies, wiiere deputies are prevented from address- 
iim their constituents, where an electoral address is often 
treated as a penal offence. 

As for Hungary’s electoral system, the less said the 
better. Gerrymandering, a narrow and complicated 
franchise, bribery and corruption on a gigantic scale, the 
wholesale use of troops and gendarmes to prevent opposition 
voters from reaching the polls, the cooking of clvctoral rolls, 
illegal j^lisqualilications, sham counts, official terrorism", 
and in many cases actual bloodshed — such are hut a few 
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of the metj^ods which preserve a political monopoly in the 
hands of a corrupt and increasingly incllicient racial 
oligarchy, in a country where the absence of the ballot 
places the peasant jx'culiarly at the mercy of the 
authorities. Small wonder, then, if the non-Magyar races 
of Hungary, wlio on a basis of population would have 
had 108 deputies, never were allowed to elect more than 25, 
and if even this scanty number was at ilie infamous elections 
of 1910 reduced l)y terrorism and corruption to eight ! 

In judicial matters the situation is no h‘ss galling. 
Petitions are not accepted in the courts, unless drawn up 
ill Magyar, and the whole proceedings •.ire invariably 
conducted in the same language. The non -Magyar “ stands 
like an^ox before the courts of his native laud, a,nd a 
whole series of jivovisions exists for his rt^pression, notably 
the monstrous para.gra|)hs dealing with “ action hostile to 
the State,” with the “ incitement of oiuMiationalit^ against 
another ’’ and with the “ glorification of a criminal action 
— a])pli(‘d with rigorous severity to all yiolitical oppoiumts 
of Magyarisataon but never to its advocates. Ijct me cite 
one classic example of the latter. Tn 1898 a well-known 
Hlovalv editoikwas sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment 
for two ariicles severely criticising th(i Magyarisation uf 
place-names in Hungary. On his r(‘turn from prison he 
was met at the railway station of tlie little county town by 
a crowd of admirers ; songs were sung, a short speecli of 
welconui was (hdivered and a bouquet of flowei's was pre- 
sented. The scijiiel of this perfectly orderly incident was 
that no fewer than t^arnty-four persons, including Mr. 
Hurban tlie leading Slovak poet, were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment varying from fourteen days to six months. 

••The three girls who had presented the (lowers w^ro let oil 
with a line of Ufi. 
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Perhaps the reader will regard me as a verj^ dangerous 
conspirator, when 1 tell him that in June 11)10 an old lady 
of seventy -three, the widow of a high-sehool headmaster, 
was fined £4 because 1 had called at her house for twenty 
minutes on election day without its being notified to the 
police, and that in June 1914 an cmpiivy was instituted by 
the local authorities against some Slovak friends who had 
entertained me to luncheon ! And yet 1 can honestly 
assert that I have never been guilty of any worse crime 
than Captain Grose, of wliom Burns warned my countrymen 
a hundred years ago in the famous line : 

A chiers amang yc takin’ notes ! 

The fabric of Magyar rule is far too rotten aiuP*corrupt 
to regard with equanimity any extensive note-taking on the 
part of the outer world. 

Whole books iqight be written to illustrate the conlcntion 
that in matters of education, administration, and justice, of 
association and assembly, of the franchise ajid the press, 
the non-Magyar nationalities of Hungary have long been 
the victims of a policy of repression which is without any 
parallel in civilised Hurope. It is this Magyar system, 
from which I have lifted but a corner of the veil, that is one 
of the mainsprings of the present war, and if there is to be a 
new and healthy Europe in the future, this system must be 
swept away root, branch and stock. To such lengths has 
national fanaticism driven the Magyars that in 1906 it 
was possible for an ex-Premier of Hungary, speaking in 
open Parliament amid the applause of the majority, to lay 
down the following axiom : “ The legal State is the aim : 
but with this question wo can only concern ourselves when 
wehave^already assured the national State. . . . Hungary ’tr 
interests demand its erection on the most extreme Chauvinist 
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lines.” Mon who applaud such a sentiment are vvortliy 
allies of those so-called statesmen who regard inleriiational 
treaties as a mere scrap of paper.” 

§ 3. The Decay of the Dual ^System. -The radical diver- 
gence of political development in Austria and in llungaiy, 
its paralysir|!j effect upon the foreign policy of f.lie Monarchy 
as a whole, coupled with the growth of national feeling 
among the qiinor nationalities and their steady emancipa- 
tion from the economic thraldom of the (Terman and the 
Jew — all this has slowly but surely undermined the Dual 
System and rendered its final collapse inevitable. Indeed 
for some time past it has merely owed its survival to tlie 
old age of the Emperor, who has a natural reluctance to 
destroy •Ins own creation. For some years it has been 
known that his heir, Francis Ferdinand, was the advocate 
of far-reaching changes, which would have taken the form 
of a compromise between a federalist ^nd a centralist 
system. His abrupt removal from the scene was secretly 
welcomed by all those whose political and racial monopoly 
was Sound up with the existing reyime. 

German dominance in Austria, it should b(^ ad(b;d, 
meant a (jlose alliance with the German Empire ; and every 
fresh effort of the subject races to emancipate themselves^ 
from Germanising or Magyarising tendencies forged the 
chains of the alliance closer and increased the dependence 
of the Magyar oligarchy upon Berlin. As in mediaeval 
times, so in the twentieth century Habsburg policy is 
explained by two famous Latin mottoes- -Fm6//.s’ uintis 

Union is strength ”) and Divide et mpera Divide 
and rule ”). Between these two watchwords Francis 
Joseph and his advisers have wavered for sixty-five 
o^ars. • 

What then are the forces which have held Austria- 
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Hungary together under Francis Josepli ? , First un- 
questionably comes the dynasty ; for it would be difficult 
to over - estimate tlie power exercised by the dynastic 
tradition on the many races under llabsburg sway. Next 
comes the Joint Army ; for there is no lim'r body of men 
in Europe than the Austrian olficers’ corps, ^loorly paid, 
hard-worked, but inspired to the last man with unbounded 
devotion to the Imperial house, and to a Jarge extent 
immune from that spirit of caste which is the most offensive 
feature of the allied German army.^ Hardly less iiTiportant 
are the Catholics Ghurcli, witli its vast material resourc(JS 
aiid its powerful infliicn<‘.c on peasant, small tradesman and 
court alike, and the bureaucracy, with its traditions of red 
tape, sma, 11 -mindedness, slowness of movement afid genial 
(hmiillichkeii (“ easy-goingness ”). It is only ajler these 
forces that we can fairly count the parliaments and repre- 
sentative govenvnent. And yet there are no fewer than 
twenty-three legislative bodies in the Monaixdiy - -the two 
central parliaments of Vienna and Buda})est, entirely 
distinct from each other ; the two Delegations ; the 
provincial Diets, seventeen in Austria, one in Gi\)atia ; and 
the Diet of Bosnia, whose every h'.gislative requires the 
ratification of the Joint Minister of Finance and of the 
Austrian and Hungarian Governments. 

Against all tliis there is one supremely disintegrating 
force — the principle of Nationality. Only a map can make 
clear the racial (^implications of the Dual Monarchy, and 
even the largest scale map fails to show how im^xtricably 
the various races are interwoven in many districts of 
Hungary or Bohemia. The following table offers at least 
a statistical survey : 

1 Tt Is in no way a “ presorvo ” of the aristocracy, being largely 
rocruitod from the middle and even lower- middle class. 
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( 1 ) Ituoiill 

Austria. 

ITungary. 

Bosnia. 

Gormans . • . 

0,050,200 

2,037,435 


Czooha 

Slovaks 

0,435,083 

1,007,070 


IV)1(!.S .... 

1,007,084 



Rutkonos . 

Magyars (indiidini^ 

.3,518,854 

472,587 


000, jOO .Ii‘ws) '. 

. . 

10,050,575 


(.'mats 


1,833,102 

1 1,875,000 

Slovcnjja . 

1,2.52.040 

1,100,471 


Roumanians 

275,122 

2,040,032 


Italians 

708,122 

27,307 


Otlims 


371,105 


(2) Ri'li^ioiis - 


10.888,138 


Roman ( atliolic 

22.530,000 

151,080 

Uniato (.'atholic 

3,417,000 

2,025,508 


Oi thodo.x . 

000,000 

2.087,103 

850,158 

('aTv'ini.st . 

Luthei'an . 
Moliammcdaii . 

j 580,000 

2,02l,32!> 

1,340,143 

020,010 

J(5wi9h 

1,314,000 

032,458 


Minor SocIh 

.50,000 

J,M,748 


Total population 

28,321,010 

20,880,187 

1,808,0-11 

§* 4. The Oenesis oj the Soiitlieni 

Slavs. — T he f oregoing 


.survey of tendencies in Austria - Hungary is utterly 
incomplete ajid inadequate, but it may perhaps serve as a 
ba.sis for further study. Let us now consider her rival iA 


the dispute which has led to the great war —Serbia. 

Here, at the outset, it cannot be emphasised too strongly 
that those wlio regard the problem merely as a dispute 
between the government of Vienna and the government of 
Belgrade have not grasped even its elements. The Soutliern 
Slav question goes far deeper and wider than that ; it must 
be treated as a whole, and of it Serbia is only a part. In 
any study of the Slavonic races the first fact wliich emerges 
that they fall naturally into two main groiips— the 
northern and the southern -divided by a solid wedge of 
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three iion-Slavoiiic races, the German, the^Magyar, and the 
Roumanian, stretching from the Kiel Canal to the Black Sea. 
It is with the southern group that we are concerned. 

The Southern Slavs fall into four sections — the Slovenes, 
Croats, Serbs, and Bulgars, who between them occupy the 
whole country from southern Carinthia to cenSral Thrace. 
The significance of the Bulgars will be dealt with elsewhere, 
and of the Slovenes it will sufiice for our present purpose 
to say that they are a small and ancient race, of vigorous 
stock and clerical leanings, whose true importance lies in 
their geographical position and its latent possibilities for 
the future. The Croats and Serbs occupy the border-line 
between West and East, between Rome and Byzantium, 
between Catholicism and Orthodoxy. Broadly speaking, 
every Croat is a Catholic, every Serb an Orthodox. Broadly 
speaking again, the Croat language is Serb written with 
Latin cliaracters,' the Serb language Croat written in the 
Cyrilline alphabet. 

Despite their common language, the two kindred ^'aces 
have never all been united under a singh'- ruler. From the 
ninth to the end of the eleventh century the Duchy., then 
Kingdom, of Croatia was governed by native^ princes, upon 
whose extinction it was conquered by Hungary. For 
eight centuries Croatia has enjoyed an autonomous position 
under the Holy Crown of St. Stephen ; its scope has varied ^ 
according to the political constellation, but till 1912 its 
constant tradition had remained unbroken. Meanwliile 
the Dalmatian coast towns remained a bone of contention 
between Venice and Hungary ; but the marble Lions on 
their battered walls are stdl the best proof of the triumph 
of Italian culture within them. Ragusa alone resisted both 
Venetians and Turks, and preserved herself inviolate as th^ 
home of commerce and the muses, until her tiny Republic 
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was destrc^yed bv Napoleon in 1808. The Kingdom of 
Serbia developed on more distinctively Slavonic lines. 
During its great days in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries under the Neinanja dynasty it dominated the 
Balkan Peninsula, produced a code of law whicli is unique 
in incdiaevf^ records, developed a prosperous commerce and 
mining industries, and seemed on tlie })oint of striking a 
new note [n arcliitecture. Her greatest Tsar, Stephen 
Dushan, died mysteriously of poison, when his hosts were 
already thundering at the gates of Constantinople (1356). 
But the greatness of his empire did not survive him, and 
only a generation later Serbian independerfee received its 
death-blow on the fatal field of Kosovo —the Flodden of 
the Ball^alls, but an event far direr in its conseqmmces than 
Flodden was to Scotland. Bosnia and a fragment of Serl)ia 
lingered on under more or less independent rulers till the 
middle of the iiftecjith century. Tlienjihe Turkish night 
replaced the Turkish twilight. From 1403 to 1804 the 
national life of the Serbs lay utterly crushed. In Serbia 
their nobility was literally wiped out, in Bosnia it accepted 
Islan^in order to save its lands. The relations of con- 
(picror and conquered are best characterised by the 
single fact that a Christian who failed to dismount froih 
his horse on meeting a Turk was liable to be killed on 
^ the spot. 

Throughout this period of utter gloom only two things 
served to keep alive the Serb tradition — their splendid 
popular ballads, unequalled in Europe for directness and 
^ imagination, save, perhaps, by the ballads of the Anglo- 
Scottish Border ; and the clergy of the Orthodox Church, 
poor ignorant despised peasants like their flock, yet bravely 
•keeping the national flame burning. The one bright spot 
was the tiny mountain eyrie of Montenegro, which stub* 
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bornly maintained its freedom under a Igng succession of 
warrior-priests. 

The Serb Patriarchate, which liad long liad its scat in 
Ipek, migrated to Austria in 1090, at the spcc.ial invitation 
of the Emperor Leopold I., and has evt'r since been estab- 
lished (though the title of patriarch lapsed fot^- a time) at 
Karlowitz on the Danube. Large settlements of refugee 
Serbs from Turkey followed their spiritual chief, to Croatia, 
Slavonia and the southern plains of Hungary between 1690 
and 1740. The special privileges granted to them by the 
emperor were, however, gradually undermined and levoked 
by the Hungarian Estates. Meanwhile tlui Military 
Frontiers ” were extended on essentially democratic lines : 
a land-tenure subject to military service br(‘d a 1 1 editary 
race of soldiers and ollicers devoted to tljc Imperial idea, and 
it has taken many long long years of bungling on tlie part of 
Viennese and Mags^ar diplomacy to elTace that devotion. 

Thus the Ilabsburg dominions became tlie centre of 
culture for the Serbs, whose literary revival came from 
Neusatz, Karlowitz and even Buda. It was not only under 
Prince Eugene tliat they looked to the Habsburgs for aid. 
Kara George, who led their first serious rising' in 1801 more 
than once offered himself to Vienna. 

In the Balkans the Serbs were the first to revolt, and won 
their own freedom, with less help than Greeks, Uoiiinaniaus 
or Bulgarians, and under far less favourable circumstances. 
Thus Serbia is essentially a self-made man among States, 
built from the foundations upwards, and possessing no 
aristocracy and hardly even a middle class. Her curse has 
boon the rivalry of two, or rather three native dynasties, 
the Karageorgevitcb, the Obrenovitch and the Petrovitcli ; 
and tliisi, rivalry has borne fruit in three dastardly politictll 
crimes — the murder of the heroic Black George in 1817, by 
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order of rivaj Milosli Obrenovitch ; of rrince Michael, 
Ser bia’s wisest ruler, by the adherents of George’s sou ; «and 
filially of King Alexander and his wufe in June 1903. The 
history of the Southern Slavs for the last century has been 
a slow nioveniont towards national unity, overshadowed, 
soinetiines fastened, soinetiines paralysi'd, by the rivalry 
of Austiia and Russia for the hegemony of the Ralkan 
Peninsula. • Till 1875 the influence of the two Powers 
alternat(‘d in Relgrade, and there was nothing definite to 
suggest whi( h influence would win, though of course Russia 
may be said to have jiossessed an advantago^in her position 
as the foremost Orthodox power and as the greatest among 
the Slavonic brotherliood of races. That year, however, 
brought a fresli rising of Bosnia and Herzegovina against 
Turkish rule, and in dehmee of this jiurely Serbo-Croat 
province public opinion in Serbia and Montenegro rose. 
Side by side the two little principalitioffl’ought the Turks 
and risked their all upon the issue. The provinces were 
to tl^i last man friendly and welcomed their action. Then, 
when the battle seemed won, Austria-Hungary at tlic 
Congivs of Berlin stepped in and occupied Bosnia and 
Herzegovina — wdtli the active approval of Disraeli aml^ 
Salisbury. The inhabitants resisted stoutly, but were ovei’- 
come. Thus was realised the first stage ujion the road of the 
tAustrian advance towards Salonica. Serbia received com- 
pensation at Nis, Pirot, and Vranja ; Montenegro ac(tuircd 
the open roadstead of Anti/ari and a scrap of barren coast- 
line ; but the hearts of l^th still clung to Bosnia. 

Henceforth the friction between Vienna and Belgrade 
has been permanent, though »ften latent. It was ac- 
centuated by the fact that King Milan was little better than 
‘ an Austrian agent, the most notorious example of tffis being 
the ill-considered and ill-managed war with i3ulgaria into 
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wliich he plunged Serbia at the instigation of the Ballplatz ^ 
(1885). Afterwards, it is true, Vienna intervened to rob 
the Bulgarians of tlie fruits of victory and argued that 
Serbia was thus under her debt ; but this crass application 
of the principle of dividG et im/pera (-ould not deceive any one. 
Milan was a man of great ability, but vicious and corrupt. 
The ceaseless scandals of his private life, the frequent 
politie.al coups d'etat in which he indulged, tended to confirm 
the dislike of his subjects for the Austrophilisni with which 
he was identified. Alexander, his son and successor, was 
even worse ; indeed, it is not too much to say tliat he was 
the most “ impossible ” monarch whom Europe has known 
since the days of the Tsar Paul. liis court was characterised 
by gross favouritism and arbitrary ihj visions of The con- 
stitution ; and his position became finally untenable when 
he compiitted the fatal error of marrying Draga Mashin, a 
woman of no pi...;ition and notorious private character. 
Two incidents in her tragic story remind us of similar 
scandals in English history — the fond delusion of Alary 
Tudor and the legend of Mary of Alodena’s warming-pan. 
The last straw was the design, widely attributed to her 
and the infatuated king, for securing the succession to her 
brother, who had as little claim to the throne as any other 
Serbian subject. On June 10, 1903, Alexander and Draga 
were assassinated by a gang of Serbian ollicers, under 
circumstances of tlic utmost brutality such as nothing can 
excuse. In the light of recent events, however, it is 
important to note tliat both Austria and Russia knew of 
tlie plot at least ten days before the murder and did nothing 
to stop it.^ On the day after the crime the Fremdenhlatt, 

1 The Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office. 

2 In ’908 this was confirmed to me by a distinguished inemte- 
of the then Austrian Cabinet, since dead, wlio was certainly in a 
position to know. 
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the organ ofithe Ai^stro -Hungarian Foreign Onico, publislied 
a leading article couched in terms of the utmost cynicism, 
and declaring that it mattered little to Austria-Hungary 
wliich dynasty reigned in Serbia. The Serbian Government 
might have been excused for enclosing a copy of this article 
in its reply tS the Austrian Note of July 23, 1911 ! 

The Obrenovitch dynasty was thus at an end. Its rival, 
the Karageoiigevitch dynasty, returned to power — naturally 
under ^a black cloud of European disgust and suspicion. 
King Peter is not, however, as black as he lias sometimes 
been painted. Ho fought gallantly in 1870 as a French 
officer ; as a young man he translated Stuart Mill’s Essaf/ on 
Lihertif into Serb, and for a generation he lived by pre- 
ferciiico iff democratic Genova and in Paris. Under liim 
Serbia has for the first time enjoyed real constitutional 
government. Quietly, as occasion arose, the regicides were 
removed to the background, the old inotli#‘Js of favouritism 
were steadily discouraged, and it is not too much to say 
that ^in entirely new atmosphere has been created in 
Belgrade since 1903. Among the younger politicians in 
Serbia^as in other Slavonic countries, tlic moral influence 
of Professor Masaryk, the great Czech philosopher and 
politician, has grown more and more marked. 

The depth of Serb aspirations in Bosnia has two obvious 
grounds — on the one hand, pure national sentiment of the 
best kind ; on the other, the urgent economic need for a 
seaboard, Serbia being the only inland country in Puirope 
save Switzerland, and not enjoying the latter’s favoured 
position in the immediate vicinity of great world-markets. 
Austria-Hungary, on her part, si^} herself deliberately not 
merely to block this access to the sea, but also to keep 
“^(Jfbia in complete economic dependence. Under Ifie new 
dynasty the little kingdom showed a keener desire to shake 

L 
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olT its vassalage and find new markets. Tuc so-called 
Pig War ” - the lireeding of swine is KSerbia’s staple 
industry, and the founders of her two rival dynasties w(>re 
wealthy pig-breeders — proved an unexpected success, for 
new trade outlets were found in Egypt and elsewhere. But 
the initial strain hit every peasant in his pocket and thus 
greatly accentuated tlie feeling against Austria-Hungary. 
At this stage came tlic Young Turk revolution and its sequel, 
the annexation of Bosnia. To any impartial observer it 
had been obvious from the first that those who dreamt of 
Austria-Hungary’s voluntary withdrawal from the two 
provinces were living in a fool’s paradise. Tlui formal act 
of annexation merely set a seal to thirty years of elTective 
Austrian administration, during which the Sull’an’s rule 
had been confined to the oflicial celebration of his birthday. 
Educational and agrarian prolilcrns had been neglected, 
popular discontent had smouldered, but at least great 
material progress had been made. Hoads, railways, public 
buildings had been created out of nothing, cajiital had 
been sunk, a new machine of government had lieen con- 
structed. Austria had come to stay, and Aehrenthal, in 
annexing the provinces, felt himself to be 'merely setting 
the seal to a document which had been signed a generation 
earlier. He had failed to reckon with the outcry which this 
technical breach of international law evoked : like Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, he had no blind faith in “ scraps of paper,” 
and had no scruple in tearing up the Treaty of Berlin on 
which the whole Balkan settlement had rested. Nowhere 
was the outburst of feeling so violent as in Serbia and 
Montenegro, who had never ceased to dream of the lost 
Serb provinces. For some months the two' little States 
challenged the accomplished fact, and seemed bent 
staking their very existence upon war with the great 
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ncijL,4ibouring Monjirchy. Aehrentlial romaiiied unmoved 
by their cries of impotent fury and settled down to a trial 
of strength with his rival Izvolsky, the llussian P\>r(Mgn 
Minister, who encouraged the sister Slavonic States in their 
resistance. At length in March 1909 Germany stepped 
forward in “ ,5hining armour ’’ to support her Austrian ally, 
and Eussia, to avoid European war, gave way and abandoned 
the Serbs to fjicir fate. Nothing was left but a humiliating 
submission : the Serbian Government was obliged to 
address a Note to the Great Powers, deeJaring that the 
annexation and internal condition of Bosnia did not in any 
way concern her.^ 

§ 5. The RenamancAi of Serbia . — From tliis diplomatic 
defeat daft's the renaissance of Serbia. It restored h(*r to 
a sense of liard realities, and taught her to substitute Iiard 
work for loud talk. So rough a challenge put the motional 
spirit on its mettle. The brief period Wtween 1908 and 
1912 worked a real transformation in Belgrade, which could 
not fjyl to imjiress those who took the trouble to look 
beneath the surface. Nowhere was the change more marked 
than in^he Serbian army, from which the ri^gicide elements 
had been slowl 3 ^*but steadily eliminated. The two Balkan 
wars of 1912-1913 revealed Serbia to the outside world as 
a military power, notable alike for the elan of its infantry, 
the high clliciency of its artillery, the close camaraderie of 
officers and men. The first use made of her victories over 
the Turks was the occupation of northern Albania, her only 
possible outlet to the sea so long as Dalmatia remains in 
Austrian hands. Austria-Hungary, who had only remained 
inactive because she had taken, a Turkish victory for 
granted, now Intervened, and by the creation of an artificial 

< t 

' This (ieoLaratiori was rnado the basis of the Austrian Note to 
Serbia in July 1914. 
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Albanian State vetoed Serbia’s expansipn to {)he Adriatic. 
The Austrian Foreign Minister, Count Berchtold, short- 
sighted and indolent then as now, failed to realise that the 
North Albanian harbours, for obvious reasons of physical 
geography, could never be converted into naval bases, save 
at a prohibitive cost, mnd that their possession by Serbia, 
so far from being a menace to Austria, would involve the 
policing of a mountainous tract of country, inhabited by 
a turbulent and hostile population. It ought to have been 
obvious to him that tlie moment had arrived for tempting 
the Serbs into the Austrian sphere of influence by the bait 
of generous commercial concessions through Bosnia and 
Dalmatia. Several far-sighted politicians in Austria urged 
this course upon him, and the Serbian Pnmii^r actually 
approached Vienna with far-reaching proposals in this very 
sense., Their contemptuous rejection by Berchtold and the 
little clique of 'Foreign Office ollicials wlio controlled his 
puppet figure, naturally strengthened still further the bonds 
whicli united Belgrade and Betrograd. Serbia, shpt out 
from the Adriatic, had no alternative save to seek her 
economic outlet down the valley of the Vardar towards the 
Aegean, and in so doing she came into violent conflict with 
Bulgarian aspirations in Macedonia. These facts alone 
would justify the assertion that the war between the Balkan 
allies was directly due to Austro-Hungarian initiative ; 
but it has also transpired that the dissensions between Sofia 
and Belgrade were actively encouraged from Vienna, that 
Magyar influences were brought to bear upon King 
Ferdinand, and tliat war material was sent down the Danube 
from Hungary to Bulgaria. The outward and visible 
sign of these intrigues was a speech of the Hungarian 
Premifer, Count Tisza, opposing the Tsar’s interventioITtllf 
favour of peace and virtually inciting Bulgaria to fight it 
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out. The hreak-up of the Balkan League was the first 
condition to that Austrian advance on Salonica which has 
always remained the ideal of tlie advocates of a forward 
policy in Vienna and .Budapest, and wliich lies at the root 
of Austria-Hungary’s action in provoking the present war. 

Serbia and Montenegro, however, .are but one half of the 
problem. The issues involved are wider and deeper than 
the quarrels pf Vienna and Budapest with Belgi*ade. Evem 
if evety man in Serbia were willingly prostrate before the 
Habsburg throne, there could be no real peace until tlie 
internal problem of Austria-Hungary’s Southern Slav 
provinces is solved. What is at stake is the fiffaire of (‘leven 
million people, inhabiting the whole tract of country 
from sixty miles north of Trieste to the centi'e of Macedonia, 
from the southern plains of Hungary to the North Albanian 
frontier. Of these, roughly four millions are in |the two 
independent kingdoms ; the remaining ^even millions are 
divided between Austria (the provinces of Dalmatia, Istria, 
and Oarniola) and Hungary (the autonomous kingdom of 
Croatia-Slavonia), while Bosnia-Herzegovina are governed 
jointl}^ by Austria and Hungary. The history of these 
provinces during the past generation is one of neglecd and 
niisgovernment. Croatia has been exploited economically-i 
by the Magyars, and the narrow interests of Budapest have 
j)revented railway development and hampered local 
industries by skilful manipulation of tariffs and taxation. 

A further result is that even to-day Dalmatia (with the 
exception of Kagusa) has no railway connections with the 
rest of Europe, and those* of Bosnia are artificially directed 
towards Budapest rather than towards Agram, Vienna, and 
Western Europe. It is not too much to say that the 
• 'situation of those provinces had become less favoi^able (if 
compared with surrounding standards) than it was at 
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earlier periods of their history ; for the old system of^trade- 
routes had broken down there as elsewhere in Europe, but 
had not been replaced by modern communications. 

§ 6. Serbo-Croat Unity . — Parallel with the new era in- 
stituted in Serbia since 1903, a strong movement in favour 
of national unity took root among her kinsmen across 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier. The disruptive tendencies 
which had hitherto been so marked in Croi^.tian politics 
began to weaken. The so-called Serbo-Croat Coalition 
round which all the younger elements speedily rallied, put 
forward an ambitious programme of constructive democratic 
reform as the' basis of joint political action on the part of 
both races, and held stubbornly together when tlie inevitable 
breach with the Magyar oligarchy occurred. Tire Magyar 
Government felt that every elTort must bo made to restore 
that discord between Croat and Serb which had been for 
a generation one gf the main pillars of their racial hegemony. 
These designs happened to coincide with the aims of the 
Eoreign Office in Vienna in connection with the annexatioiC 
of Bosnia, and Budapest and Vienna combined in a system- 
atic campaign of persecution against the Serbs of Croatia. 

“ Wholesale arrests and charges of treason* led up to the 
monster trial at Agram, which dragged on for seven months 
amid scandals worthy of the days of Judge Jeffreys. The 

Diet ceased to meet, the constitution of Croatia was in 
. . . ‘ 
abeyance, the elections were characterised by corruption 

and violence such as eclipsed even the infamous Hungarian 

elections of 1910 ; the Press and the political leaders were 

singled out for special acts of persecution and intimidation.” 

These tactics were revealed to the outside world in the 

notorious Friedjung Trial (December 1909), resulting out of 

a libel action brought by the Serbo-Croat Coalition leadfflT' 

against Dr. Friedjung, the distinguished Austrian historian. 
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The dociiiii^iuLs, on the basics of which he had publicly 
accused them of being paid agents of the Serbian (lovern- 
rncnt, had been supplied to him by the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Ollice, and the trial revealed them as impudent 
forgeries, concocted in the Austro-Hungarian Legation in 
Belgrade ! The moral responsibility for these forgeries 
was subso([uently brought home to Count Forgach, the 
Minister in Belgrade, and ifidirectly, of course, to Count 
Aelinijithal himself as Foreign Minister. But Forgacli, 
though publicly denounced as “ Count Azov,” ^ was not 
allowed to fall into disgrace ; on the contrary, lie had 
become within two years of his exposure permanent Under- 
secretary at th(‘ Ballplatz, and inspirer of new plots to 
discredit^ind ruin Serbia. 

The s(;a.ndals of the Friedjnng Trial led to the fall of tlm 

Covernor of Croatia, but there was no change of system. 

After a temporary truce the old conllict revived, and witliin 

eighteen months the friction between Magyai’s and Croats 

was as acute as ever. The Magyar Government employed 

every possible device of administrative pressure in order 

to create dissensions between the Croat and Serb parties - 
% . . 
n'.pcated elections, wholesale corruption and violence, 

persecution of tlie Press and of the. political leaders. Yet-i 

so far from languishing under such a system, the movement 

for unity gained fresh strength and extended to the kindred 

Slovenes, striking root even among the extreme Clericals, 

who had hitherto regarded the Orthodox Serbs with distrust 

and suspicion. 

In the siring of 191^ the conllict culminated in the 
abolition of the Croatian constitution by the arbitrary 

• 

^ An allusion to the notorious Russian 'prorornhur wlio was 
Ilf one and tho sanio time a momljer of the secret police alid of the 
re volu tion ary organ isation. 
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decree of the Hungarian Premier, in the appointment of a 
reactionary official as dictator, and a few months later in 
the suspension of the charter of the Sorb Orthodox Church. 

§ 7. The Balkan Wars , — Never in history had a more 
inopportune moment been chosen for such crying illegalities. 
For close upon the heels of the demonstrations and unrest 
which they evoked, came the dramatic events of the Balkan 
War, the crushing victories of the allies, the resurrection of 
the lost Serb Empire, the long-deferred revenge fo^r the 
defeat of Kosovo. The whole Southern Slav provinces of 
Austria-Hungary were carried off their feet by a wave of 
enthusiasm for tlie allies, and an impossibly strained 
situation was reached when the Government of Vienna 
placed itself in violent conflict with Serbia, vetoed her 
expansion to the sea, insisted upon creating a phantom 
Albanian State, egged on Bulgaria against her allies, and 
finally Inobilised in order to impose its will upon the Serbs. 
Every peasant in the Slavonic South naturally contrasted 
Magyar misrule in Croatia with the splendid achievements 
of his Serb kinsmen across the frontier. I know of poor 
villagers in the mountainous hinterland of Dalmatia who, 
having no money to give to the cause of the Balkan Red 
Cross, offered casks of country wine or even such clothes 
and shoes as they could spare from their scanty belongings. 
The total subscriptions raised among the Southern Slavs 
of the Monarchy in aid of the allies far exceeded any sums 
previously raised for charitable purposes among so poor 
a population. “ In the Balkan sun,” said a prominent 
Croat Clerical, “ we see the dawn^of our day.” 

The national rejoicings which “ the avenging of Kosovo ” 
evoked among the Croats,’ Serbs, and Slovenes- of Austria- 
Hungary were accompanied by lively protests against tiw 
bare idea of an Austro-Serbian war, which, so far as the 
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Southern S^avs on both sides of the frontier were concerned, 
would have been a'civil war in the most literal sense of the word 
(and tills civil war, it must lie remembered, is now actually 
being waged). The politicians, however, though well-nigh 
unanimous in their enthusiasm for the cause of the Balkan 
allies, could not at one breath throw off the habits of a lifetime. 
Petty jealousies still divided them and were skilfully played 
upon by thc^ Magyar Government. The strain of five years 
of opposition and persecution bad produced its efi'eijt upon 
the Coalition leaders and rendered them all too prone to 
further concessions. But the younger generation had been 
profoundly affected by the Croatian dictatorship and the 
Balkan wars ; at an age when our youth think of nothing 
but cricliet and football, the students and even the school- 
boys of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia became engrossed in 
political siicculation, brooded over the wrongs of their 
disunited race, and dreamt of Serbia as^thc new Pfedmont 
of the Balkans, To all alike even the most advanced 
politician seemed no better than an old fogey, and it is no 
exag*geration to assert that the existing parties had lost 
all hold upon the overwhelming majority of those who in 
ten yclirs’ tinvi will represent the manhood and the intellect 
of the race. The widespread nature of the movement ma/ 
be illustrated by the school strike of the spring of 1912, 
during which every boy and girl above the age of fourteen 
*in most of the primary and secondary schools of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Bosnia played truant as a protest against 
the misgovernment of Croatia. On that occasion a crowd 
of 5000 school children paraded the streets of Agram shout- 
ing “ Down with Cuvaj ” (the Ban or Governor of Croatia), 
^ and cheering the police when they tried to intervene ! 

- m As in all such movements, the views of individupjs varied 
in intensity : some merely gave a theoretical adherence to 
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the ideals of Mazzini or of Mill, others swallowed <the Nihilist 
doctrine of Bakiinin and dreamt of revolution, ushered in 
by terrorist propaganda. Out of this milieu came the 
two young assassins who murdered the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. 

§ 8. The Murder of the Archduke . — By a hideous irony of 
fate Francis Ferdinand was the one man capable of restoring 
order to an already desperate internal situation. His very 
person was a programme and a watchword, and it had long 
been an open secret that his accession would be the signal 
for drastic reforms. It was his ambition to supersede the 
ell’ete Dual system by a ])lend of centralism and fechualism 
such as would reconcile the national sentiment of individual 
races with the consciousness of a common citizeifship and 
would at the same time restore to foreign policy the possi- 
bility of initiative. This programme involved the emancipa- 
tion of the non-M^agyar races of Hungary from the intoler- 
able racial tyranny of the Magyars, and at the same time 
a serious attempt to solve the Southern Slav (piestion l)y 
unifying the race under Habsburg rule. As his Imperial 
uncle grew older and feebler, Francis Ferdinand is known 
to have elaborated his designs, and a regul&T staff of able 
lieutenants had grouped themselves round him. But on 
the very eve of action the strong man was removed, to the 
scarcely veiled relief of all those elements in the State whose 
political and racial monopoly was threatened by such far- 
reaching and beneficial changes. 

The circumstances of the murder are still shrouded in 
mystery. It is known that no proper measures were taken 
for the protection of the Archduke and his wife in Bosnia, 
though it is still impossible to assign the responsibility for ^ 
such crifuinal negligence. It is notorious that in a county • 
like Bosnia, which has for years been infested with police 
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spies and informers, and where every movement of 
every stranger is strictly under control, so elaborate and 
ramified a plot could hardly hope to escape the notice of 
the authorities. It has even been asserted that rrincip 
and Cabrinovic, the two assassins, were agenU 'provocateurs 
in the pay of the police, and though no proof is as yet 
forthcoming, tliere is nothing inherently improbable in the 
idea.^ Ceiiain it is that the gravest suspicion rests upon 
those who connived at the disgraceful anti-8erb riots of 
which Sarajevo was the scene for nearly forty -tnglit hours 
after the murder. 

The murder provided an admirable pretext for aggression 
against Serbia, and at the same time tended to revive all 
the lateTtt prejudice witli which the country of the regi(udes 
was still regarded in the West. Yet those who seek to 
cstablisli a connection betw^een the crime of Sarajevo and 
the Serbian Government are on an utl^uly false scent. I 
have tried to describe the atmosphere of universal and 
groNNung discontent wliich produced the explosion. Those 
who know the Slavonic South are well aware that Bosnia, 
Daliijctia, and Croatia are a seething pot which needs no 
stirring from ^Hie outside, and tliat the assassins are but the 
natural successors of the wild young students who during 
tlie last five years fired upon the Governors of Croatia and 
^Bosnia.2 But quite apart from this, the complicity of 
official Belgrade is rendered incredible by urgent considera- 
tions of internal Serbian politics. After a long and delicate 
negotiation the Concordat with the Vatican had just been 

^ The fact that they have only been sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment, while some of their acci^mplices have been condemried 
to death, lia^f a much simpler explanation. Both men are under the 
^0 of twenty, and therefore by Austrian law immune from the 
death penalty. 

® June 1910, Juno and November 1912, June 1919. 
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concluded: the Orient railway question had reo,ched the 
critical stage : above all, a customs and military union 
between Serbia and Montenegro was on the point of being con- 
cluded. But, of course, quite apart from such considerations, 
Serbia was sufliering from the extreme exhaustion consequent 
upon waging two wars within a year, and her statesmen, 
despite the rebuffs administered by Count Berchlold, were 
genuinely anxious for a modus vivendi with the neighbouring 
Monarchy, as an essential condition to a period of quiet 
internal consolidation. But this was the very thing which 
the controllers of Austrian foreign policy — the phantom 
Minister Berchtold, the sinister clique in the Foreign Office, 
and the Magyar oligarchy, led by that masterful reactionary, 
Count Tisza, the Hungarian, Premier — were an:fious to 
avoid. They had never reconciled themselves to the new 
situation in the Balkans ; and having twice backed the 
wrong horse (Turkey in the first war, Bulgaria in the second) 
still continued to plot against the Bucarest settlement of 
August 1913. Saloiiica still remained the secret Austrian 
objective, and Serbia the main obstacle to the realisation 
of this dream. Not for the first time, the interests of Vienna 
and Constantinople coincided, and the oC'cult interests 
which link Budapest with Salonica played their part in the 
game. 

The crime of Sarajevo removed the chief restraining 
force in the councils of the Monarchy and placed the fate 
of Europe at the mercy of a group of gamblers in Vienna, 
Budapest, and Berlin. The military party under Konrad 
von Hoetzendorf, chief of the Austrian General Staff (who 
a year ago was seriously speculating as to the collapse of 
Austria-Hungary), joined hands with the Magyar 'extremists, 
whose p : litical monopoly was threatened by the advanciifg' 
Slavonic tide, and with the inner ring of Prussian diplomacy, 
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which believed the psychological moment to liave arrived 
for measuring swords with Russia. Tlie murder served as 
an admirable pretext to veil grossly aggressive tactics. It 
was hoped that Russia niiglit be manajuvred into a position 
where autocracy would rather abandon the Slav cause 
than seem to condone assassination ; and it was confidently 
believed that Britain would hold aloof from a quarrel whose 
origin wag so questionable. Stripped of all outward 
seeming, the true issues of the conflict were very dillerent. 
Just as the policy of violent Turkification adopted by 
the Young Turks inevitably provoked the Balkan War, so 
the policy of Ma^yarisation, which has dominated Hun- 
gay an affairs for forty-five years and poisoned the relations 
of Aus<^a-Hungary with her southern neighbours, has led 
directly to the present conflagration. 

§ 9. The Future of the Southern Slavs . — There have always 
been two fatal obstacles to an Aust^au solution of the 
Southern Slav problem, — ^liiagyar hegemony and the Dual 
Syatem, to whicli alone that hegemony owed its survival ; 
and it is these two worn-out and reactionary ideas (if 
the\^can be described as “ideas’") that are at present 
fighting theh' death-struggle. It was the ambition of 
Francis Ferdinand tO achieve Serbo-Croat unity withfei 
the Monarchy, and thus simultaneously to counteract 
the attractions of Pan-Serb propaganda and to remove the 
most fertile source of friction between Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia. Ilis death destroyed the last chance of such a 
solution ; for the statesmen of Vienna and Budapest were 
not merely incapable but openly hostile. An appeal was 
to be made to the arbitrament of the sword. 

Long Before war broke out it had become a common- 
'^lace of political theory that the Southern Sla’'» question 
could be solved in one of two ways — either inside the 
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Habsburg Monarcliy or outside it- - cither with its help and 
under its aegis, or against it and despite its resistance. 
With the outbreak of war the problem assumed a new 
form ; the alternatives are the absorption of the two 
independent Serb States in the neighbouring Monarchy — 
in other words, the union of the entire Southern Slav race 
under Habsburg rule - or the liberation of her kinsmen in 
the Monarchy by Serbia as the Southern Slav. Piedmont. 
This latter ideal, it has always been obvious, could onliy be 
achieved through the medium of a general European war, 
and it is in this manner that it is actually in process of 
achievement. 

The Austrian Note to Serbia was deliberately framed in 
such a manner as to be unacceptable by any StafC which 
valued its self-]‘espect or prestige. The military leaders 
desired war, while the Foreign Office, already committed for 
years to' a violently Serbophobc policy, was working hand 
in glove with the German Ambassador Tschirschky, and 
with tlie very highest quarters in Berlin. The German 
Government in its official case admits having given Austria 
“ a free hand against Serbia,” while there are good grounds 
for believing that the text of the Note was ^^ubmitted to 
the German Emperor and that the latter fully approved of 
(if he did not actually suggest) the fatal time-limit of forty- 
eight hours, which rendered all efforts towards peace hopeless 
from the outset. 

The Austrian case against Serbia, as embodied in this 
Note, rested upon a secret investigation in the prison of 
Sarajevo. The persistent rumours' that the assassins are 
agents - provocate urSf and tliat pressure of a somewhat 
drastic kind was brought to bear upon them after their 
arrest, caoinot of course be accepted as proved. But th^ 
essential point to bear in mind is the fact that the details 
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of the Austrian case,” as embodied in tlie iiotoiioiis Note 
of July 23, originated in tlie same (juai ter as tlu'. ])r(*vi()us 
attempts to slander and discredit Serbia. Count Forgacli, 
the arcli-forger of tlie Austrian Legation in Jhdgrade, was 
permanevnt Under-s(K;retary in tlie Foreign OHic'e, and as 
Count Berchtold s right hand and prompter in Balkan 
ailairs, was directly responsible for the pronounced anti- 
Serb tendciw'ies which have dominated the fori'ign ])olicy 
of th« Dual Monarchy since the rise of the Balkan Ijeague. 
As a Magyar nobleman with intimate .Icwish connections, 
ForgiU'.h was an invaluable lirdc between Magyar cxtHunist 
jiolicy and Beilin on the one hand and Salonica and (kin- 
stanJinoplc on the other. In view of his record as the 
inspirer^f the V^asic forgeries, wo are amply justified in 
declining to accept any “evidence ” prejiarod by him and 
his subordinates, and insisting upon a full and open trial 
of the murderers as the only conceivaJ^)le foundation for 
cliarges of complicity. 

\Yhcn all is said and done, however, the munler of the 
Archduke, though an event of world-importance so far as 
the internal development and future of the Dual Monarchy 
is concerned, h none the less a side-issue in the Southern 

.A 

Slav (piestion. This seeming paradox will not surprise 
those who consider the currents of national life among the * 
^Southern Slavs. 33ie diplomatic c,onflict between Belgrade 
and Vienna or Budapest is but the outcome of a far deeper 
and wider movement. We are witnessing the birth-tliroes 
of a new- nation, the rise of a new national consciousness, 
the triumph of the idea of National Unity among tlie three 
Southern Slav sisters — the Cro/its, Serbs, and Slovenes. 
Pate has a&igned to Britain and to Fi'ance an important 
sifare in the solution of the problem, and it is our diAy to in- 
sist that this solution shall be radical and permanent, based 
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upon the principle of Nationality and the wislies of the 
Southern Slav race. Only by treating the problem as an 
organic whole, by avoiding patchwork remedies and by 
building for a distant future, can we hope to remove one of 
the chief danger-centres in Europe. 
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** God will 0 Russia as 1 !o has saved licr many I iin(\s. Salvation 
will come from tlie people, from their faith and their meekness. 
.Fathers and tc^achers, watch over the people’s faitli, and th'S will 
not ho a dream. I liavo been ama/.cd all my life in our eat people 
by their dignity, their true and .seemly dignity. 1 have seen it 
myself, I can testify to it ; 1 have seen it and marv(‘.lled at it ; 1 
havo seen it iti spite of the degraded sins and poverty-striekeii 
ai)peanfnee of our poa.santry. They are not servile ; and, even after 
two centuries of serftldin, they are free in manner and bearing, -yet 
without insolence, ai\d not revengeful and not envious. ‘ You are 
rich and noble, you arc clover and talented, well be so, God bless you. 
.1 respect you, but 1 know that T too am a man. Ry the vefy fact 
that 1 res])eet you without envy 1 prove my dignity as a man. . . .* 

“ God will save His people, for Russia i.s great in her luimjlity. 1 
dream of seeing, and seem to see clearly already, fijir ful-ure.^ It will 
come to pass tliat even the most corrupt of our rich will end by being 
ashamed of his riches before the poor ; and the pool-, seeing his 
humility, will understand and give way before him, will respond 
joyfully and kindly to his lionourablo shame. Believe me that it 
will end in that ; things arc moving to that. Kcjuality i.s to be foun^ 
only in the spiritual dignity of man, and that will only bo understood 
among us. JE we wero brothers, there would bo fraternity; but 
before that they will never agree about the division of wealtli. Wo 
preserve the imago of Christ, and it will shine forth like a precious 
diamond to the whole w orld. So bo R, so bo it ! ** — Dostoikffsky, 
The Brothers Karamazov. 

The French are a decent civilised lot of people ; but I 
wish \<>0 were not allies of Kussia/’ This, or sometHIhg 
very” like it, is the spoken or unspoken thought of a very 
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large numker of persons, especially among tlie working- 
classes in England at the present time. English suspicion 
of Russia is no new thing, though there is no doubt that the 
suppression of the revolution during the years 1906-1909 
made it more general than ever before. It was responsible, 
for example, for the Crimean War, and the “ crafty Russian’’ 
has become a catch-word almost as widely accepted in 
England as .the phrase “ perfidious Albion ” is upon tlio 
Contuent. I have seen Russia at her worst : I saw the 
revolution stamped out cruelly and relentlessly ; I have 
lived three years in Finland, and know the weariness of 
spirit and aching bitterness of heart tliat comes to a fine 
and .cultured race in its perpetual struggle for liberty 
against AJi alien Government to whom the word liberty 
means nothing but rebellion. And yet I am firmly per- 
suaded of the innate soundness of the Russian people, and 
of the tremendous future which lies bof»ie it in the history 
of the world. 1 believe too that the English arc suspicious 
of Ryssia, not because Russia is crafty or evil or barbaric, 
but because English people find it very difficult to under- 
stand race which is so extraordinarily dilfereiit from 
themselves. \fe fear the unknown; wo suspect what is^ 
unlike ourselves ; yet we shall do well, in the present crisis, 
whether we are thinking of our enemy Germany or our 
^lly Russia, to remember the axiom laid down by Edmund 
Burke, the greatest of English political thinkers : “ It 
is impossible to bring an indictment against a whole 
nation.” - ^ 

In any case, for good or ill, Russia is our ally, and 
if Germany is beaten, Russia rfieems likely to play as 
great a part in the settlement as she did in 1815. It 
therefore behoves us, in our own self-interest if for no higher 
motive, to try and understand the spirit and ideals of a 
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great people, who, as they did a century ago at»the time of 
Napoleon, are once again coming forward to assist Europe 
in ridding herself of a military despotism. 

§ 1. The Russian Slate , — Many of us do not realise 
the most obvious facts about Russia. For example, our 
atlases, which give us Europe on one page and Asia on 
another, prevent us from grasping the most elementary fact 
of all — her vastness. Mr. Kipling has told us that “ East is 
East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.*’ 
But Russia confounds both Mr. Kipling and the map-makers 
by stretching from the Baltic to the Pacific. For liei* there 
is not Europe and Asia but one continent, and slie is the 
whole inside of it. All Europe between tlio four inland, -seas, 
and all Asia north of hit. 50® (and a good deal ?duth of it 
too) — that is Russia, a total area of 8J million square miles ! 
This enormous country, which comprises one-sixth of the 
land-surface of thfj globe, is at present thinly populated ; it 
has roughly 20 persons to the square mile as against 618 to 
the square mile in England and Wales. Yet for all t)).at it 
contains the largest white population of any single state on 
earth, numbering in all 171 million souls. Moreover, this 
population is increasing rapidly ; it has quadrupled itself 
during the last century, and with the advent of industrialism 
the increase is likely to be still more rapid. Many among us 
alive to-day may see Russia’s population reach and perhap^^ 
pass tliat of teeming China. As yet, however, industrialism 
is only at its beginning in Russia ; more than 85 per cent of 
the inhabitants live in the country, as tillers of the soil. 

It will be at once evident that this fact gives her an* 
immense advantage over ‘industrial nations in time of war. 
She has, on the one hand, an almost inexhaustible supply 
of men^ to draw upon, while, on the other hand, her simple 
economic structure is hardly at all affected. A great 
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European wir may mean for a Western country dislocation of 
trade, hundreds of mills and pits standing idle, vast masses 
of unemployed, leading to distress, poverty and in the end 
starvation; for Eiissia it means little more than that the 
peasants grow fat on the corn and food-stuffs whicli in 
normal times they would have exported to the West. 
Furthermoj'O, her geographical and economic circuinstances 
render Ilussyi ultimately invincible from the military point 
of viej^v, as Napoleon found to his cost in 1812. She has no 
vital parts, sueJi as France has in Favis or (Germany has in 
Silesia or Westjdialia, upon which the life of tlie whole 
State organism depends ; she is like some vast multi- 
celluJar invcrte})rato animal which it is possible to wound 
but not ti^ destroy. Eussia has much to gain from a great 
Kuro])ean war and hardly anytliing to lose. 

At first sight, therefore, there seems to be a great deal 
ill favour of the theory, somewhat widely Jield at the 
moment, tliat to crush (Germany and Austria will be to lay 
Eurojje at the feet of Eiissia, and tJiat when Germany lias 
been diiveu out of France and Belgium, the Allicjs in the 
West ^nght have to patch up a peace w-itli her in order to 
drive tlio Eusblans out of Germany. Behind this tiicory 
lies the assumption that Eiissia is an aggressive military^ 
state, inspired by tlie same ideals as have led Germany to 
deluge the wmrld with blood. This is an assumption wdiicli 
is, I believe, absolutely unwarranted by anything in the 
history or cliaracter of the nation. 

Historically speaking, the Eussian lilmpire is an ex- 
tension of the old Roman Empire ; it is the direct heir of 
the Eastern Eoman Empire, whiph had its capital at Con- 
stantinople, * as the mediaeval “Holy Eoman Empire,” 
fotfhded by Charlemagne in a.d. 800, was the heii* of the 
Western Eoman Empire, which had its capital at Eome 
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irsclf. But the Eastern Empire survived its Western twin 
by a thousand years ; the Goths deposed the last Roman 
emperor in 476^ the Turks took (Jonstantinople in 1453. 
The Russian Empire, therefore, which did not begin its 
political development until after the fall of Constantinople, 
entered the field some six and a half centuries later than 
the mediaeval empire of Charlemagne, which was indeed 
already falling to pieces in the end of the fiftee;ith century. 
Thus Russia presents the strange spectacle of a mediaeval 
State existing in the twentieth century, and she is still in 
some particulars what Western Europe was in the Middle 
Ages. She has, however, attained a unity, a strength and 
a cent i*ali sat ion which the Holy Roman Empire pever 
succeeded in acquiring. There is nothing corfesponding 
to the feudal system, with all the disruptive tendencies 
which that system carried with it, in modern Russia ; 
partly owing to th^) constant danger of Mongolian invasion 
which threatened Russia for so many centuries, partly as 
a result of Ivan the Terrible’s destruction of the hoyars^ who 
were analogous to the mediaeval barons, and of Peter the 
Great’s substitution of a nobility of service for that of rank, 
Russia is politically more centralised than'any mediaeval, 
and socially more democratic than any modern, country. 
Russia has also solved that other great problem which 
perpetually agitated the mediaeval world — the conflict 
between the secular and the spiritual power. She is the 
most religious nation in the wmrld, but she has no Papacy ; 
Peter the Great subordinated the Church to the State by 
placing the Holy Synod, which controls the former, under 
the authority of a laymaiu^a minister appointed by the Tsar. 
Yet, while she appears united and centralised when wc think 
of her ‘nebulous prototype, the Holy Roman Empire,%c 
have only to compare her with her Western neighbours, 
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and eapeci^^lly with that triumph of State-organisation, 
Germany, to see how amorphous, how inefficient, how loose, 
how mediacival ivS the structure of this enormous State. 

Peter the Great, who was more than any other man the 
creator of modern Russia, saw clearly that the only way 
of holding this inchoate State-mass together was to call 
into existence a huge administrative machine, and he saw 
equally clcaj’ly that, if such a machine was not itself to 
becoipe a disruptive force through the personal ambition 
and self-aggrandisement of its members, it must be framed 
on democratic and not aristocratic principles. As Mr. 
Maurice Baring puts it, “ Peter the Great Introduced the 
denmcratic idea that service was everything, rank nothing. 
He had ik proclaimed to the whole gentry that any gentle- 
man, in any circumstances whatsoever and to whatever 
family lie belonged, should salute and yield place to any 
officer. The gentleman served as a private solcfier and 
became an officer, but a private soldier who did not belong 
to the nobility, and who attained the rank of a commissioned 
ollicer, became, ipso faclOy a member of the hereditary 
nobility. ... In the civil service he introduced the same 
democratic S)fitem. He divided it into three sections : 
military, civil, and court. Every section was divided inta 
fourteen ranks, or Chins ; the attainment of the eighth 
class conferred the privilege of hereditary nobility, even 
though those who received it might have been|of the humblest 
origin. He heieby replaced the aristocratic hierarchy of 
pedigree by a democratic hierachy of service. Promotion 
was made solely according to service ; lineage counted for 
no tiling. There was no social^difference, however wide, 
which could not bo levelled by means of State service.’" 
Titis is partly what was meant when it was stated in the 
last paragraph that Russia was socially the most demo- 
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cratic of modern countries. The system estt^blished by 
Peter the Great exists to-day, Russia is governed, not by 
a feudal nobility Jike that vvliich ground the faces of the 
poor in France before the revolution of 1789, nor by a 
number of capitalists who live by exploiting the workers ; ' 
for neither feudal nobility nor capitalism (as yet) has any 
real power in Russia. She is governed by a civil service, 
and by a civil service more democratic tluyi our own, 
where the higher posts are as a rule only open to metribers 
of the upper and middle classes, less exclusive than that of 
India, where the liigher officials are jiearly all recruited 
from the m( 3 i*.ibers of an alien race — a civil service, in 
short, whose only (;losc })arallel is the hierarchy of^ the 
Roman Catholic Church. Imagine the Roman Cbsjirch as a 
secular institution, witli a monarch at its head ruling by 
liereditary right instead of an elected president like the 
Pope, and you get^a very fair idea of the Russian Govern- 
ment machine. All that we associate with the word 
aristocracy in the West, the hereditary ])rinciple, primo- 
gejiitiire, the accumulation of the land and capital of the 
country in the hands of a small class, tlio spiiit of jcjastc, 
the traditions of nobility handed down with the title- 
deeds from father to son, are either non-existent or of 
comparative unimportance in Russian society. 

There is also none of the keen sensitiveness to minute^ 
social distinctions and to the social proprieties which mark 
them that is so striking a feature of the life in “ democratic ” 
England and to which we have given the name “ snobbery.” 
There arc of course social strata ^n Russia, but they are 
broadly marked and there is no sense of competition 
between them. A peasant is not ashamed of being a peasant, 
and who'i he meets a nobleman he meets him on terms tJf 
spiritual equality while acknowledging his superior position 
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in the sociai scale, A twin-brotlier of English “ snobbery 
is English “ hypocrisy.” This, as has been well said, is a 
kind of “ social cement,” for it is a tribute to a standard of 
social conduct sot up by the dominant class in a nation. 
. And since there exists no dominant class in Russia, but only 
a dominant hierarchy drawn from all classes, hypocrisy is 
absent from the Russian character. Mr. Stephen Graham, 
who was, 1 l^olievo, at one time a clerk in a London oflico, 
'found, our civilisation so intolerable that one day he flung 
it off and escaped to Russia, where he has lived as a peasant 
tramp for many years. To revolutionaries who met him 
and expressed their astonishment tliat aft Englishman 
should choose Russia of all p]a(;es to live in, he replied, 
“ T came •V) Russia because it is the only free country left 
in tlie world.” There is, in truth, mu(*h to bo said for this 
startling remark. In no country on earth is there such 
unaffected good-will, such open hospigility, such *ari in- 
stinctive respect for personal liberty — liberty of tliought 
and of manners — such tolerance for the fiailties of human 
nature, such an abundance of what the great Russian 
novelist Dostoiclfsky called “ all-humanness ” and St. 
Paul called “ (liarity,” as in Russia. All this, of course, 
did not come about as a result of the bureaucratic system > 
it springs like that system itself from the fundamentally 
democratic spirit of the Russian people. 

§ 2. lidigion. — The last paragraph wdll read strangely 
to those people whose only ideas about Russia are gleaned 
.from newspaper accounts of the revolution of 1905. We 
shall come back to the revolution and its significance 
later ; but meanwhile we must notice another very 
striking facf about Russian life — its all-pervading religious 
atmosphere. Russia is a land of peasants. In England 
and Wales 78 per cent of the population live in towns and 
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the remaining 22 per cent in the country ; in Russia some- 
thing like 87 pci* cent live in the country as against 13 per 
cent in the towns. These figures are enough to show where 
the real centre of gravity of the Russian nation lies. The 
peasant, or moujikj is a primitive and generally an entirely 
illiterate person, but he possesses qualities which his more 
sophisticated brothers in the West may well envy and 
admire, a profound common-sense, a grand simplicity of life 
and outlook, and an unshakable faith in the unseen vvorld. 

The interior of Russia is almost wholly unknown in 
the West ; until a few years back it was as much of a 
terra incognita as Central Africa. But tlie revolution led 
English writers and journalists to explore it, and when the 
dust and smoke of that upheaval, which had oteured the 
truth from the eyes of Europe, passed away, an astonished 
world perceived the real Russia for the first time. “ Russia,*’ 
writes Mr. Stopheq^ Graham, who has done more than any 
other man to bring the truth home to us, “ is not a land of 
bomb-throwers, is not a land of intolerable tyranny and 
unhappiness, of a languishing and decayed pcasantiy, of a 
corrupt and ugly church ; the Russians are an agricultural 
nation, bred to the soil, illiterate as the savages, and liaving 
as yet no ambition to live in the towns ; they are as strong 
as giants, simple as children, mystically superstitious by 
reason of their unexplained mystery.” Russia is in fact 
145 million peasants — ploughing and praying. And here 
once again one is reminded of the Middle Ages. Cross 
the Russian frontier and you enter the mediaeval world. 
Miracles are believed in, holy m^en are revered as saints, 
thousands of pilgrims journey on foot every year to Jeru- 
salem, which is to every true believer the c6ntre of the 
universe and therefore becomes at Easter almost a Russkin 
city. Russia is the most Christian country in the world, 
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and her people are the most Ohrist-like. Tlic turbulence 
and violence, so contraiy to the Oliristian spij it, whicli was 
an inseparable feature of mediaeval feudalism is absent 
from Russia ; and tlie gospel of non-resistance, of bi’otherly 
love, of patience under affliction, of pity and mercy, which 
Tolstoi preached so ekxpiently to the world at large, he 
learnt from two tea(diers — the peasant of modejii Russia 
and the Pey-sant of ancient Palestine, who was crucified 
upon •the Gross. 

Yet it is ii mistake to talk, as some do, of the power of 
the Russian Church, or of “ priestcraft.” Tlic Oliurch has 
little political power or social prestige. It tlie powei’ of 
reli^jjon, not that of ecclesiastical institutions, which is the 
arresting 'lact about modern Russia. It is not so much that 
Russia has a church, as that she is a churcli. In England 
we have narrowed religion down to one day of the week and 
shut it up in special buildings which wj? call churches ; in 
Russia it is impossible to avoid religion. As you pass out of 
the gangway of the tickct-oilicc at the railway station, you 
find yourself in front of a sacred picture with a lamp burning 
continually before it, and you arc exptjctcd to utter a prayer 
before beginniAg your journey. Every room in Russia has 
its eiJeon — is in fact a chapel, every enterprise is sanctified 
by prayer and ceremony. All English travellers in Russia 
^have acknowledged this profound national sense of religion, 
and contrasted it with the religious formalism of the West. 
“ Italy,” wrote Mr. H. G. Wells, on his recent visit to 
Russia, “ abounds in noble churches because the Italians 
are artists and architects, and a church is an essential part 
of the old English social systeni^ but Moscow glitters with 
two thousand crosses because the people are organically 
OJlristian. I feel in Russia that for the first time m my life 
I am in a country where Christianity is alive. The people 
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I saw crossing themselves whenever they passed a church, 
tlie bearded men wlio kissed the relics in the Church of the 
Assumption, the unkempt grave-eyed pilgrim, with his 
ragged bundle on his back and his little tea-kettle slung in 
front of him, who was standing quite still beside a pillar in 
the same church, have no parallels in England.’* Mr. 
Rothay Reynolds, in his interesting and syjripathetic book 
My Russian Year, writes in much the same strain : “ In 
Russia Cod and His Mother, saints and angels, seem, near ; 
men nqoice or stand ashamed beneath their gaze. The 
people of the land liave made it a vast sanctuary, perfumed 
with prayer afid filled with the memories of heroes of the 
faith. Saints and sinners, believers and infidels,^ are 
affected by its atmosphere ; and so it has come »^)oiit that 
Russia is the land of lofty ideals.” And Mi*. Stephen 
Graham, again, in his Undiscovered Russia, speaks with 
glowing admiratioq of the Russian Ciuirch. “ The Holy 
Church,” he says, “is wonderful. It is the only fervid 
living church in Europe. It lives by virtue of the people 
who compose it. If the priests were wood, it would still 
be great. The worshippers are always there with one 
accord. There are always strangers in *the churches, 
always pilgrims. God is the Word that writes all men 
brothers in Russia and all women sisters. The fact behind 
that word is the fountain of hospitality and friendship,” 
The religious aspect of Russian life has been dwelt upon 
at some length, because it is the key to everything in Russia 
and has a direct bearing upon the present war. “ Religion 
in Russia,” writes Mr. Maurice * Raring, “is a part of 
patriotism. The Russian considers that a man who is not 
Orthodox is not a Russian. He divides humanity, roughly, 
into two categories — the Orthodox and the heathen — 
as the Greeks divided humanity into Greeks and Barbarians. 
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Not only is^bhe Church of Russia a national churcli, owing to 
tho large part which the State, the Emperor, and the civil 
authority play in it, but in Russia religion itself becomes 
a question of nationality, nationalism, and patriotism.” 
Russian Christianity, like Russian Tsardom, is derived 
from tho old Roman empire of Constantinople. The 
Russian Church is a branch, and far tho most i?nportant 
branch, of the Greek Orthodox Church, which drifted apart 
from .the Catholic Church, which had its centre at Rome, 
and finally sc])aratcd from it in the eleventh century. As 
the gi'eatest Orthodox Christian power in tho world, Russia 
naturally regards herself as the rightful ]>t()tcctor of all 
Ortl^odox Christians. Her mortal enemy, with whom so 
long as hc«remains in Europe any lasting peace is impossible, 
is the Turk ; and her eyes are ever directed towards Con- 
stantinople, as the an(;i(mt capital of her faith. The spirit 
of the Crusades is far from dead in tjje Russian ’people ; 
the Crimean War, for example, was fought in that spij’it. 

It^ will be at once apparent that Russia takes and must 
continue to take a profound interest in tho Christian 
peoples of tho Balkans. Greeks, Roumanians, Servians, 
Bulgarians and Montenegrins all belong to the Orthodox 
Church ; all have been engaged throughout tlie nincteentli^ 
century in a struggle for existence against tho common 
Joe, Islam. Moreover, all except the two first-mentioned 
peoples are allied to Russia by ties of race as well as by 
religion, since they are members of the Slavonic stock. 
To the average Russian, therefore, tlie bulk of tho Balkan 
peninsula is as much Russia Irredenta, as the north-east 
coast of the Adriatic is Italia ^Irredenta to the average 
Italian ; and as a matter of fact there is a good deal more 
t6*be said for Russia’s case than for Italy’s. 5'here is, 
however, another great power which possesses interests in 
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the Balkans and which is viewed by Russia with* a suspicion 
and dislike hardly inferior to that entertained towards 
Turkey — I mean the empire of Austria-Hungary. A 
Catholic state, controlled by Germans and Magyars, Austria- 
Hungary contains in its southern portion a population of 
over seven million Slavs, some three millions of whom are 
of the Orthodox faith. The Dual Monarchy lias constantly 
outraged national and religious feeling in Russia by her 
treatment of this Slavonic population, and her annexation 
in 1908 of Bosnia and Herzegovina, both of them Slavonic 
countries, was regarded as an open challenge to Russia. 

It is not therefore surprising that tlie Tsar has intervened 
in the present crisis. Had it refused to come to the apsist- 
anco of Servia when Austria attacked her, tl?5 Russian 
Government would have been unable to face public opinion. 
Even those who know Russia best are amazed at the com- 
plete unanimity of, the country in the matter of this war ; 
and proof that it is not merely a war of aggression inspired 
by Pan-Slavist sentiment may be found in the fact, that 
all political parties, revolutionaries, constitutionalists and 
reactionaries, have enthusiastically approved it. How far 
Germany misunderstood (or affected to Tnisunderstand) 
the real state of feeling in Russia may be seen in the des- 
patch of July 26 by the British Ambassador in Vienna, who, 
in talking the crisis over with the German Ambassador 
asking “ whether the Russian Government might not be 
compelled by public opinion to intervene on behalf of a 
kindred nationality,” was told that “ everything depended 
on the personality of the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who could resist easily, if ho chose, the 'pressure of 
a few newspapers'^ England drew her sword in this 
struggle' on behalf of Belgium and in the name of civiHfea- 
tion and treaty rights ; Russia has done the same on behalf 
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of Serbia aad in tlie name of common blood and a common 
altar. I, for one, firmly believe that her hands are as clean 
as ours. 

§ 3. The llevolulionary Movement and its Significance , — 
It is now time to say something of the revolutionary move- 
,^ent of 1905 and of its ruthless suppression which gave 
Russia so evil a reputation in the eyes of AVestern Europe. 
It was my good fortune to be a resident in the dominions 
of thetTsar during the critical years of 1006-9, to be present 
at a session of the first Duma and to mingle with the 
members of that historic assembly in tlic lobby of tlie 
Parliament Tfouse, to catch something of the'* extraordinary 
belioj in the coming of the millennium which was prevalent 
among ali'^Iasses in Petrograd in the first chai*med months 
of 1906, and finally to have been ac(|iiaintcd with active 
revolutionaries and their friends tliroughout the whole 
of my period of residence. I can therefore spoa^c with 
a certain amount of inner knowledge of tlie revolution; 
and though 1 do not wish to claim any particular authority 
for tlie opinions stated below, which are after all notliing 
but the opinions of a single individual who lias lived for 
three years in a'*corner of the Russian Empire, yet they have 
at least this advantage over those entertained on the sub^ 
ject by the average Englishmen, viz. that they are based 
jiot on newspaper reports but on actual experience, and 
that they were arrived at gradually and — it may be added — 
with considerable reluctance, since they had, as it were, 
to win their way through a number of my own personal 
sympathies and political prejudices. There is, of course, 
no room here for any detailed treatment of a movement 
upon which* a big book might be written, and I shall there- 
foi% have to limit myself to a few rather bald geheralisa- 
tions which I must ask the reader to accept not as the 
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truth, but as what one man of limited experience and 
vision conceives to be the truth about the Russian revolu- 
tion. 

The main reason why English people get mistaken ideas 
about Russia is that they imagine Russians to be nothing 
but Englishmen picturesquely disguised in furs and top^ 
boots, and because they interpret the political situation in ' 
Russia in terms of English history and politic^. As I have 
already tried to show, Russians are built dilferentljT from 
English people, from the soul outwards, wliile* the political 
and social condition of the Russian Empire is totally 
unlike anythiiig that has ever existed in this country. If 
therefore the real causes of tl\e movement of 1005 and^of its 
failure are to be riglitly understood, wo rnust^piit away 
from our minds the desire to find analogies in the English 
revolutions of 1642 and 1688, or the French Revolution of 
1789, or the social volution of which Karl Marx dreamed ; 
Russia can only be interpreted in terms of Russian history 
and Russian conditions. In one thing, liowever^. the 
Russian revolution was like all revolutions which have 
ever been or are ever like.ly to be, viz. that it was concerned 
with two distinct issues, one a narrow quoS'iaon of political 
and constitutional reform, and the other a far wider question 
involving an attempt to reconstruct not merely the institu- 
tions of society but also to transform the ideals and con- 
ceptions upon which society rested. 

Let us first of all consider the narrower political issue. 
This was simple enough ; the outbreak of 1905 had as its , 
primary object the setting up of some form of representa- 
tive government which would control the bureaucratic 
machine. It has been already pointed out that the con- 
stitutioji of modern Russia was largely due to the geniufi' of » 
Peter the Great. During the nineteenth century, however,^ ; 5 
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it became aj^parent to thinking Russians tliat the constitu- 
tion, for the sake both of stability and efficiency, needed 
development in the direction of popular representation. 
The plea of efficiency was really far the stronger of the two. 
Had Peter the Great been eternal, he might possibly have 
continued to exercise an effective control over the adminis- 
trative system wliich he created ; for ho was a man of 
superhuman energy and will-power. But most Tsars, who 
are me;! of ordinary capacity, found it im])ossible to do so,- 
The consequence was that the bureaucracy accjuired what 
amounted in practice to absolute irresponsibility. Now 
irresponsibility is demoralising to any admini,'<t.ration, how- 
ever democratic bo tlie principles upon which its officials 
are selected^ A bureaucracy, ruling without ))roper external 
control, ])ccomcs a prey to the demons of red tap(i, routine, 
officialdom and place-hunting ; it tends to stifle individual 
initiative and the sense of moral re.s]K)nsibiliby, since it 
forgets the real object of its existence — the good govern- 
ment of the country — in its passion for self-])ros(n'vation 
and its d(3siro to secure the smooth- working of the machine ; 
it becomes inhuman, intensely conservative and corrupt. 
Above all it develops a hypcr-scnsitivencss to lay criticism, 
wliicli compels it to do all in its power — and in Russia that a 
power is uulimited — to crush freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. The problem, however, of devising some 
popular check upon its action was an extremely difficult 
one for the simple reason that the mass of tlie Russian 
people never have taken, and even to-day do not take, any 
interest in political questions. Nevertheless the Tsar, 
Alexander II., who was one of the most enlightened momu-fflis 
that ever sAt upon the Russian throne, determined to 
attempt a solution. Unfortunately on March 1, IPi^l, the 
very day when Alexander had given his approval to a 
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scheme of constitutional reform, involving tjie establish- 
ment of representative institutions, he was assassinated by ; 
revolutionaries. This fatal act put back the clock for 
twenty -five years, the court and the nation were thrown 
into the arms of the bureaucracy as their only protector 
against terrorism, and reaction reigned supreme. Mean- 
while the bureaucracy grew more corrupt, more tyrannical, 
more inefficient every day, while on tlie otlier hand the party 
of reform, thrust as it were underground and hunted like 
rats, became more and more bitter in spirit and more and 
more extreme in theory. 

It is important to bear in mind that the struggle has 
never from beginning to end been one whicli divided the 
nation as a whole into two hostile camps. Public opinion, 
when it has not been indifferent, has swayed now to one 
side and now to the other, according as it was stirred by 
some flagrant act of oppression on the part of the bureau- 
cracy or some outrageous act of terrorism on the part of 
the revolutionaries. The truth is that the civil war in 
Russia — for it was nothing less — was confined to quite a 
narrow section of society. It has b(‘en said that there are 
practically speaking no class distinctions* in the iinglish 
sense of the word, in Russia ; there is, however, a very 
real distinction between the mtelligentsia and the peasants. 
The intelligentsia are the few million educated Russians who 
control, or seek to control, the destinies of the 145 millidh 
uneducated tillers of the soil. There is nothing quite like 
them in this country, though the expression “ the pro- 
fessional class ” describes them ih part. Broadly speaking, 
they arc people who have passed through school and 
university, and can therefore lay claim to a certain amount 
of cult^ire ; their birth is a matter of no moment, they^'.iay 
be the children of peasants or of noblemen. It is from this 
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“ class/* if me can call it so, that both the bureaucracy and 
‘ the revolutionary movement draw their recruits. T’lic real 
; tragedy of Russia is that neither the party of reform nor 
. the party of reaction shares, or even understands, the out- 
look and ideals of the people. Russian culture is still so 
comparatively recent that it has not yet passed out of the 
imitative stage ; and, in spite of the work of Pushkin, Gogol, 

. and Dostoiefjsky, the books that are read and studied in 
Russifi are for the most part translations from foreign 
authors. The result is that the political and social ideas of 
the intellifjeMsia are almost wholly derived from countries 
whose structure is totally different from th^ir own. We 
shall presently sec that this fact had an important 
o'l the development of the outbreak of 1905. 
It is sufficient hero to notice that the struggle was one 
between two sections of the wldligenfsiay political 
idealism against political stagnation, i^e Red Fla<^ versus 
Red Tape. 

After twenty years of bureaucratic government the 
• country as a whole began to grow once again restless. In 
this period a proletariate had come into being. It was a 
mere (frop in tl^3 bucket of 145 millions of peasants, but its 
voice was heard in the towns, and it was steeped in thei 
Marxian doctrines of Social Democracy. Moreover the 
j)easants themselves had their grievances. They cared 
nothing and understood less of the political theories which 
the revolutionaries assiduously preached among them, but 
they pricked up their ears when the agitators began to 
talk about land and taxation. Up to 1861 the peasants had 
been serfs, the' property, with the land on which they lived, 
of the landowner. At their emancipation it was necessary 
to ^ovide them with land of their own ; the State, therefore, 

, bought what was considered sufficient for the purpose from 
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the landowners, handed it over to the peasants, and re- 
couped itself by imposing a land-tax on the peasants to 
expire after a period of forty -nine years. This tax was 
felt to be exceedingly onerous, and in addition to this by 
the beginning of the twentieth century it became clear that 
the land acquired in 1861 was not nearly enough to support 
a growing population. These factors, together with the 
disastrous Russo-Japanese war, which revealed an appal- 
ling state of corruption and incompetcncy in the govern- 
ment of the country, furnished the revolutionaries with 
an opportunity which was not to be missed. A rapid 
series of military and naval mutinies, agrarian disorders, 
assassinations of obnoxious ofiicials, socialist risings iji the 
towns, during the year 1905, culminating in the universal ‘ 
strike of October, brouglit the Government to its knees, 
and on the 17th of the same month the Tsar issued his mani- 
festo granting freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
a representative assembly. The revolution had, apparently, 
won on the constitutional issue. 

Yet what looked like the end of bureaucratic absolutism 
proved to be the destruction of the revolutionary party. 
Had the reformers of 1905 concentrated their energies 
upon the task of turning the new legislature into an ade- 
quate check upon tlie bureaucratic system, there is little 
doubt they would have succeeded. As it was their success 
in this direction was only partial. It is true that a Duma 
still sits at the Taurida Palace at Petrograd, but it is 
elected on a narrow property franchise, and its relations with 
the bureaucracy are as yet not properly defined ; it criti- 
cises but it possesses no real control. This failure of the 
revolution was almost wliolly due to the revolutionaries 
themselves, who, instead of confining their attacks to^vhe 
Government machine, sought to undermine the entire 
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structure oi society and to overthrow the moral and 
religious ideals of the nation. Moreover, their attitude 
was entirely negative, and they possessed little or no 
constructive ability of any kind. Even the first Duma, 
which contained the ablest politicians among the reformers, 
did not succeed in passing acts of parliament, allirining the 
most elementary principles of civil liberty ; and it damaged 
itself irreparably in tiic eyes of the country by refusing to 
condemn “ terrorism ’’ while demanding an amnesty for all 
political offenders. The unique opportunity which the first 
Duma afforded was fritt-ered away in futile bickerings and 
wordy attacks upon the Government. 

]\l^anwhile, though a temporary truce was observed 
during the* Duma’s sessions, its dissolution on July 21, 
1006, two and a half months after opening, was the signal 
for a fresh outburst of outrages on both sides. The 
country was fast drifting into anarch}^ agrarian risings, 
indiscriminate bomb -throwing, pogromSy highway robberies 
carrityi out in the name of the “ social revolution ” and 
euphemistically entitled expropriation, outbreaks of a 
horribl^e kind of blood-lust which delighted in motiv(‘lcsH 
murder for the* sake of murder, were the order of the 
day. The revolution was strong enough neither to crush 
the reactionaries nor to control the revolutionaries thcTu- 
fjjelves. The foundations of the social structure seemed 
to be dissolving in a w^elter of blood and crime, and public 
opinion, which in its hatred of bureaucracy had hitherto 
sided with the revolutioij, suddenly drew back in horror 
from the abyss which opened out in front of it. Stolypin, 
the Strafford of modern Rus*^a, who condemned the 
extremists of both sides, was called to the helm of the 
State ; his watchword, “ Order first, reform aftert^^ards,” 
was backed by the force of public opinion ; and, as he 
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stamped out the revolution with a heel of iron/ the country 
shuddered but approved. The peasants were pacified by 
the remission of the hated tax, and by measures for pro- 
viding them with more land ; and Russia sank once more 
into her normal condition. 

But political incompetency is not a reason sufficiently 
weighty in itself to account for the remarkable revulsion 
of public feeling against the revolutionary party. Behind 
the narrow political issue lay the larger philosophicrdl and 
moral one ; and it was the discovery by the country of the 
real character and ultimate aims of the party which for a 
few months in 1906 seized the reins of power that will 
alone provide a sufficient explanation of one of the, most 
astonishing political debacles of modern hif;tory. The 
revolution was nothing less than an attempt by a small 
minority of theorists and moral anarchists to force Western 
civilisation upon Russia, and not Western civilisation as it 
actually is but a sort of abstract “ Westernism '' derived 
from books. For tlie revolutionaries were far more Western 
than the Westerns. They had not merely swallowed whole- 
sale the latest and most extreme political and social fads, 
picked up from the literature of England, France, and 
Germany, but they possessed a courage of their convictions 
and a will to carry them out to the logical conclusion which 
many advanced thinkers of the West lack. They wer^ 
not modernists or new theologians but atheists, not Fabians 
or social reformers but revolutionary socialists armed with 
bombs, not radicals but republicans, not divorce -law - 
reformers but ^‘free lovers.” A remarkable book was 
published in 1910 called La^idmarks. It was written by a 
number of disillusioned revolutionaries, and gives a vivid 
picture«bf the effect which the foregoing principles had u^on 
the lives of those who upheld them. Here is one extract ; 
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’ , “In geneial, the whole manner of life of the intelligeHtsia 
was terrible ; a long abomination of desolation, without any 
kind or sort of discipline, without the slightest coiisecutive- 
hess, even on the surface. Tlie day passes in doing nobody 
knows what, to-day in one manner, and to-morrow, as a 
result of a sudden inspiration, entirely contrariwise— every- 
one lives his life in idleness, slovenliness, and a measureless 
disorder — chaos and squalor reign in his matrimonial and 
sexual* relations— a naive absence of conscientiousness 
distinguishes his work ; in public alTairs he shows an 
irrepressible inclination towards despotism, and an utter 
absence of consideration towards his fellow-ci-eatures ; and 
his altitude towards the authorities of the State is marked 
at times by a proud defiance, and at others (individually 
and not collectively) by compliance.'^ 

As a set-ofi to this picture of moral chaos, it should be 
remembered that these people when called upon to die for 
their revolutionary faith did so with the greatest heroism. 
Nor is the picture true of all revolutionaries ; some of the 
noblest men it has ever been my good fortune to meet were 
Russian revolutionaries. But these were the product of an 
earlier and sterner school, the puritanical “ Nihilism " oL 
the ’eighties ; and it is impossible to deny the substantial 
truth of the above description as far as the rank and file of 
the modern revolutionary school are concerned.^ Such 
people were divided by a whole universe from the peasants 
to whom they offered themselves as leaders and saviours ; 
and the schemes of regeneration which they preached were 

not merely useless, because purely negative, but were exotic 

. * 

1 It is coiilirmed by all impartial obaorvers, seo e.j/. rrufeysor 
Parcs’ Rusmu and Reform, chap, ix., entitled “Lives of^tho In- 
telligents.” 
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plants which could never flourish on Russiani soil. Thus 
the revolution triumphed for about twelve months as a 
purely destructive force, but when the necessity for con- 
struction arose its adherents found that they were entirely 
ignorant of the elements of the problem before them. This 
problem was the peasant, and the revolutionaries, though 
they had worshipped the People (with a capital P) for years 
and had done their best to convert them, had never made 
any attempt to understand them. And when the peasant 
discovered what the revolutionary was like, he loathed and 
detested him. “ They hate us,’’ a writer in Landmarks 
confesses, “ because they fail to recognise that we are men. 
We are, in their eyes, monsters in liuman shape, ,j:ncn 
without God in their soul ; and they are right.” 

There is a characteristic story told by Mr. Maurice Baring 
about a certain revolutionary who one day arrived at a village 
to conkort the inhabitants to socialism. “ lie thought he 
would begin by disproving the existence of God, because 
if he proved that there was no God, it would nat\irally 
follow that there should be no Emperor and no policeman. 
So he took a holy picture and said, ' There is no God^, and I 
will prove it immediately. I will spit upoh this eikon and 
break it in pieces, and if there is a God He will send fire 
fj'om heaven and kill me, and if there is no God nothing will 
happen to me at all.’ Then he took the eikon and spat upoi^ 
it and broke it to bits, ajid he said to the peasants, ‘ You 
see, God has not killed me.’ ‘ No,’ said the peasants, ‘ God 
has not killed you, but we will ’ ; and they killed him.” 

This story, whether true or not, is a parable, in which one 
may road the whole meaning of the failm*e of the Russian 
revolution. It shows how an attack upon what they hold 
sacred niiay rouse to acts of fury a people who are admifted 
by all who know them to be the most tolerant, most tender- 
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hearted, alld most humane in Europe. The notion tliat 
Russia is a humane (country may sound strange in English 
ears. Yet capital punishment, whicli is still part of our 
legal system, was abolished in Russia as long ago as 1753, 
except for cases of high treason. Erom 1855 to 187G ojily 
one man was executed in the wliole of that vast empire ; and 
from 1876 to 1903 only 114. On the other hand between 
the years 1905 and 1908 the total of executions reached the 
appaMing figure of 3629, This is but to translate into 
criminal statistics the story just quoted ; for the years 
1905-8 were the years when martial law reigned in Russia, 
the years of revolution. The Tsar, it is true, wore the 
bkf^v cap, and the hangman’s rope was manipulated by 
the bureaiTcracy, but the jury who brought in the verdict 
was a jury of 145 million peasajits. 

Such, in broad outline, is the history of the revolid'ionary 
movement which is still so greatly mi#nnderstood in Eng- 
land. It was not the uj)rising of an oppressed nation, wliich 
successful for a brief while was finally crushed by the brute 
force of reaction ; it w^as a civil war between two sections 
of a siiiall educated class, in which the sympathies of the 
natioji after fluctuating for a time eventually came dowji^ 
heavily against the revolutionaries. There is in truth every 
excuse for misunderstanding amongst English people, 
^specially if they belong to the party of progress in English 
politics ; for the obvious things about Russia are so decep- 
tive. All that one saw on the surface were, on the one 
hand, an irresponsible l^ureaucracy using the knout, the 
secret agent, the pogrom^ and Siberia for the suppression of 
anything suspected of threatening existing conditions ; and, 
on the other, a band of devoted reformers and revolutionaries 
risfSng all in the cause of political liberty, and dying, the 
“ Marseillaise ” on their lips, with the fortitude of Christian 
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martyrs. But, beneath all this, something 'immensely 
bigger was in progress, which can only be described as a 
conflict of two philosophies of life diametrically opposed 
or, if you like, a life-and-death struggle between two 
civilisations, so different that they can hardly understand 
each other’s language ; it is a renewal of the Titanic con- 
test, which was decided in the West by the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, the contest Jbetween the mediaeval 
and the modern world. To the modern mind no period is 
so difficult to grasp as the Middle Ages ; our dreams are of 
progress which is another word for process, of success which 
implies perpetual change, in either case of “ getting on ” 
somewhere, somehow, we know not where or how ; our j^rery 
universe, from which we have carefully excluded^ohe super- 
natural, has become a development machine, a huge spin- 
ning-mill, and our religion, if wo have one, a matter of 
“ progressive revek tion.” We look before and after, 
forwards to some dim utopia, backwards to some ape-like 
ancestor who links us with the animal world. Our ^out- 
look is horizontal, the mediaeval outlook perpendicular. 
The mediaeval man looked upward and downward, to l^eaven 
and hell, when he thought of the future, to' sun and cloud, 
land and crops, when he thought of the present. Ho lived 
in the presence of perpetual miracle, the daily miracle of 
sunrise, sunset, and shower; and in the constant faith ii\ 
resurrection, whether of the corn which he sowed in the 
furrow or of his body which his friends would reverently 
BOW in that deeper furrow, the gr^ve. And his life was as 
simple and static as his universe ; the seasons determined 
his labours, the Church his .holidays. Books did not disturb 
his faith in the unseen world, for he was illiterate ; nor the 
lust of gold his contentment with his existence, for commfltce 
was still confined to a few towns. Russia to-day is in spirit 
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what E\ircl^3e was in the Muhlle Agcs.^ Tlie revolutionaries 
' oEored her Western civilisation and Western pliilosophy, 
and she rejected the gift with horror. 

Will she continue to maintain this attitude ? ‘‘ The 
Russian peasant,'* says Mr. Mamice Baring, “ as long as he 
tills the ground will never abandon his religion or the ob- 
servance of it. . . . Because tlie religion of tlic p(;asant is 
the working hypothesis taught him by life ; and by his 
obseiVance of it he follows wliat he conceives to be the 
dictates of common sense consecrated by immemorial 
custom.” The crucial point of this passage is the condi- 
tional clause : ‘‘ as long as he tills the ground.*’ Of course, 
Ru^ia, the granary of Europe, must always be predominantly 
an agricuiTural country ; yet she is at the present momejit 
threatened in many parts with an Industrial lievolution, 
the ultimate effects of which may prove far more subversive 
than the attempted revolution of lOQir. For beneath her 
soU lie explosive materials more deadly than any dynamite 
mariifacturcd by intelligentsia. Her mineral wealth, at 
present almost untouched, is incalculable in quantity and 
amazyig in variety. When her mines are o[)ened up 
Russia will become, according to the judgimmt of Dr.^ 
Kennard, editor of The Russian Year-Book, without a 
doubt the richest Empire the world has ever seen.” At- 
Jjracted by licr vast mining possibilities, by her enormous 
virgin forests, by her practically unlimited capacity for 
grain-production, the capital of Europe is knocking at the 
doors of Russia. Factories are rising, mines being started 
all over the country. Russia is about to be exploited by 

1 This, of vourse, by no means imr^ics that she is behind I ho West, 
or that she is of necessity bound to pass tJirough tiio same irroccss 
of Jfcvolopment. Tlio problem of modern Hus£ia is not to iivfitato tlie 
West but to discover some way of coming to terms with Wr'storn 
ideals without surrendering her own. 
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European business enterprise, just as America ‘and Africa 
have been. The world has need of her raw materials, and 
is only interested in her people as potential cheap labour. 
Thus within the last few years something analogous to the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie of Europe has come into 
existence in Russia. We may catch a glimpse of what 
these new classes are like from a recent book by Mr. Stephen 
Graham, called Changing Russia. He writes : 

“ The Russian bourgeois is of this sort ; he wants to 
know the price of everything. Of things which are inde- 
pendent of price he knows nothing, or, if he knows of them, 
he sneers at them and hates them. Talk to him of religiion, 
and show that you believe the mystery of Christ; talk to 
him of life, and show that you believe in love and happiness ; 
talk to him of woman, and show that you understand any- 
thing about her unsexually ; talk to him of work, and show 
that though you are poor you have no regard for money — 
and the bourgeois is uneasy. . . . Instead of opera,, the 
gramophone ; instead of the theatre, the kinematograph ; 
instead of national literature, the cheap translation ; 
instead of national life, a miserable imitation of modern 
English life. ... It may be thought that there is little 
harm in the commercialisation of the Russian, the secularis- 
ing of his life ; and that after all the bourgeois population, 
of England, France, and Germany is not so bad as not to 
be on the way to something better. But that would be a 
mistake ; if once the Russian n^ion becomes thoroughly 
perverted, it will be the most treacherous, most vile, most 
dangerous in Europe. Fqt the perverted Russian all is 
possible ; it is indeed his favourite maxim, borrowed, he 
thinks, * from Nietzsche, that ‘ all is permitted,’ and *by 
‘ all ’ he means all abomination, all fearful and unheard-of 
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bestiality, «11 cruelty, all falsity, all debauch. . . . Selfish 
as it is possible to be, crass, heavy, ugly, unfaithful in 
marriage, unclean, impure, incapable apparently of under- 
standing the good and the true in their neiglibours and in 
life — such is the Russian bourgeois.” 

Mr. Graham’s picture of the new ])rolotariat in the 
Ural mines is an equally horrible one : 

“ Gold mining is a sort of rape and incest, a laimo by 
which eartli and man are made viler. If I liad doubted of 
its influence on man I needed but to go to Jbhc Ural gold- 
fields. A more drunken, murderous, brotlier-liatijig popu- 
lati#n than that of tliis district 1 have not seen in all Russia. 
It was a great sorrow to sec such a delightful peasantry all 
in debauchery. . . . The miner has no culture, no taste, 
not even a taste for property and s<piircdoin, so tliat when 
at a stroke he gains a hundred or a tllfJusand pounds, it is 
rather diliicult to know how to spend it. His ideal of happi- 
ness* has been vodka, and all the bliss that money can 
obtain for him lies in that. . . . Mias is a gold-mining 
villagf^ of twei^ty-fivc thousand inhabitants. It has two 
churches, four electric theatres, fifteen vodka sho]>s, a score^ 
of beer-houses, and many dens where cards are played and 
women bouglit and sold to the strains of the gramoplione. 
It is situated in a most lovely hollow among the hills, and, 
seen from the distance, it is one of the most beautiful 
villages of North Russia ; but seen from within, it is a 
veritable inferno.” % 

Mr. Graham writes as a poet rather than as an economist 
or a sociologist, but there is no doubt a grave danger to 
Russia in a sudden adoption of industrial life. ^ 

Intelligentsia, bourgeoisie, and proletariate are all pro- 
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ducts of the same forces, all belong to the sajjie family; 
they are westernised Eussians ; they have passed from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth century at one stride, and the 
violent transition has cut them completely adrift from 
tradition and from all moral and religious standards 
books, commerce, and industry, the three boasted instru- 
ments of our civilisation, have not civilised such Eussians, 
they have de-civilised them. But, as yet, Eussians of this 
character form only a tiny fraction of the nation ; and.tliere 
are happily signs that the dangers of an exotic culture are 
being realised even by the intelligentsia themselves. Since 
the failure of 'the revolution there has been a remarkable 
revival of interest among Eussian thinkers in the native 
institutions, habits, and even the ri^ligion of thgt counlry ; 
and it may ])e that in time there will emerge from this chaos 
of ideals a culture and a civilisation which will “ make the 
best of both worlds by adopting Western methods without 
surrendering an inch of the nation’s spiritual territory, 
above whicli floats the standard of religion, simplicity, and 
brotherly love. The present war, terrible as it is, may do 
something towards bringing this about, for the Eussian 
people, faced by a common danger and united in a common 
purpose, are now of one mind and one heart, in a way that 
they have not been since a century ago Napoleon was 
thundering at the gates of Moscow. 

And let this be said : if Eussia should ever cease to bo 
Eussia, if she ever loses those grand national characteristics 
which make her so different from the West, and therefore so 
dillicult for us Westerns to undersland, the world as a whole 
will be infinitely the poorer for that loss. We need Eussia 
even more than Eussia needs us ; for, while we have grasped 
the trappings, she possesses the real spirit of democracy. 
Of the three democratic ideals, proclaimed by Franco in 
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1789, the giystical trinity : Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, 
how much has yet been realised by the peoples of the West ? 
And Russia is in the way of realising tliem all ! Fraternity 
and equality are, as we have seen, tlie distinctive features of 
her national spirit and social structure, and, i f her 1 i berty is as 
yet imperfect on the political side, it is far more (*om|)lete 
than ours on the side of moral tolerance and respect for the 
sanctity of human personality. After all, the reason why 
Russia has not got complete political freedom is because, 
as a nation, she has hitherto taken no interest in politics ; 
for the first time in 1905 she discovered the use of political 
action, and she got out of it a solution of the agrarian distress 
and a representative assembly ; when she wavts more liberty 
in ffiis direction, she will have no dilTiculty in securing it. 

§ 4. The Subject Nationalities , — It may fairly be objected 
at this point that while Russia may possess these excellent 
qualities, slie has consistently refusei^to allow liberty to 
other peoples, to the Jews, for example, the Poles, and 
the Finns. It is necessary therefore to say something on 
the matter of Russia’s vsubject nationalities before bringing 
these remarks to a conclusion. 

Out of the Ax or seven million Jews in tlie world, over 
five million live within the boundariiis of the Russian Em-^ 
; pire. Russia is therefore the motherland of the Children of 
Israel ; tliough, perhaps, the phrase step-motherland would 
express more truly the actual relationship, both in its origin 
and its character. Russia has inherited licr tremendous 
responsibilities towards tlie Hebrew race from Poland, and 
her vexed “ Jewisli question ” is in part a just punishment 
for her complicity in the wicked partitions of that country 

the eighteenth century The matter, however, goes back 
miwh farther than the eighteenth century. In the Middle 
Ages Poland was a more powerful state than Russia, and 
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comprised territory stretching from the Gulf pf Eiga to 
the Black Sea and from the Oder to the Dnieper. She 
was also the one country in Europe which offered to the 
Jews securit)'- from persecution and an opportunity of 
developing the commercial instincts of the race without 
interference. The result was that Jews settled in largo 
numbers all over tlic King of Poland’s possessions, and the 
presence of Jews in any part of modern Eussia is almost a 
sure sign that tliat particular town or province lias,, been 
Polish territory in former times. The Eiissian Government 
has never, except for a short period, allowed tlie Jews to live 
in Eussia proper, and it is very rare to find Jews in north 
or central Eussia. Even in large cities like Petrograd and 
Moscow their numbers are small, while it is interesting to 
note that the Finns have copied the rest of Eussia in this 
respect at least that tliey have always resolutely refused to 
admit the Hebrew.^^ Where Eussia found Jews among the 
new subjects which slio acquired by her gradual encroach- 
ments ui)on Poland, she had of course to let them remain, 
but she has confined them strictly to these districts. The 
existence of this Jewish pale is one of the grievances of 
the Jews of Eussia, but it is not the heavies^t. The fiberal- 
minded Alexander IT. liad shown himself lenient to them ; 
but his assassination in 1881 at the hands of terrorists and 
the accession of the reactionary Alexander III. began a 
period of persecution which has continued until the present 
day. 

Alexander III. was much influenced by his tutor, 
Pobiedonostsev, who for the next^thirty years was the most 
prominent exponent of the philosophy of' Slavophilism, 
Tliis, which in its modern form may be traced back to 1835, 
was in fact nothing else than a perverted glorification of»fche 
Eussian national characteristics which have been dwelt upon 
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above. Tlio Slavophils declared not only that the Bussians 
were a great ajid admirable nation, which few wlio rciilly know 
them will be disposed to deny, but tliat their institutions — 
and in particular, of course, autocracy and bureaucracy — 
were a perfect expression of the Jiational genius whicli 
could hardly be improved upon. Furthermore, it was 
maintained that, since all other countries but Bussia had 
taken awrong turn and fallen into d(;cade.nce and libertijiism, 
it was* Biissia’s mission to bring the world back into tlie 
paths of rectitude and virtue by extending the influence of 
her peculiar (‘ulturo — and in ])articuhir again, of c-ourse, 
its special manih‘stations, autocracy and l)ure,aucra.c,y- -as 
widely as possible. A variant of Slavopliilism is Pan- 
slavism, wl.4c!i works for the day wdien all members of one 
great Slav race will b<5 unitf^d in o}ie nation, presumal)ly 
under the Uussian crown. Both these Juovements are 
examples of that nationalism run nuu^to whic.li refi'.vence 
has been made in tlie second chapter.^ P>ut tlie Slavophils, 
who ^ire of course ardent supporters of tlie Orthodox 
Church, Avere faced at the outset with a great difllciilty ; tlie 
western provinces of Russia, from the Arctic to the Black 
Sea, contained masses of ])opulation wliich • weie neither 
Russian nor Orthodox. The Finns in the north w(we^ 
Liitlicrans; the Poles in the centre, though »Slavs, were 
!Qoman Catliolic in religion and anti-Russian in sentiment; 
and the Jcavs in tlio centre and south were — Jews. Tlie 
first st(ip, therefore, towards the SIavo])hil goal was the 
“ Russi(it:.ation ” of the subject peoples of Russia. In 
theory “ Russification ” means conferring the benefits of 
Russian customs, speech, and cujturc upon those wlio do 
not already possess them ; in practice it amounts to the 
supj^ession of local liberties and traditions. • 

^ 8eo p. 57. 
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It is obvious that it is no easier to make Jew into a ' 
Eussian by force than to change the skin of the proverbial 
Ethiopian ; nor is it likely that the Eussian Government 
ever entertained the idea of making such an attempt. If 
it had any definite plan at all, it was to render things so 
uncomfortable to the unfortunate Hebrews that they would 
gradually leave the country. Ecal persecution began at 
the accession of Alexander III. in 1881, when it spread into 
Eussia, significantly enough, from Germany, where a violent 
anti-Semite agitation had sprung up at the beginning of the 
year. Eiots directed against the Jews, and winked at if not 
encouraged by the authorities, broke out in the towns of 
Southern Eussia. Edicts followed which excluded the ^Jews 
from all direct share in local government, refused to allow 
more than a small percentage of Jews to attend the schools 
and universities, forbade them to acquire property outside 
the towns, laid sp^^ial taxes upon their backs, and so on. 
This attitude of the Government encouraged the populace 
of the towns to believe that they might attack the, Jews 
with impunity. The Jews are regarded in modern Eussia 
in much the same light as they were regarded by our fore- 
fathers in the Middle Ages. They arc hate^d, that is to say, 
on two counts : as unbelievers and as usurers. The con- 
dition of affairs in a township where the population is half- 
Jewish, half -Christian, and where the Christians are finan- 
cially and commercially in the hands of the Jews, and the 
Jews are politically and administratively in the hands of’ 
the Christians, is obviously an extremely dangerous one. 
Add to this the presence of a large hooligan section 
which is found in almost every Eussian town of any 
size, the open disfavour shown towards the Jews by the 
Goverflment, and the secret intrigues and incitemefft of 
the police, and you get a train of circumstances which lead 
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inevitably t® those violent anti-Semitic explosions, known 
as pogrottiSf which have stained the pages of modern Ilnssian 
history. The revolutionary movement has complicated 
matters still further ; for Jews are naturally to be found 
in the revolutionary ranks, and the bureaucracy and its 
hooligan supporters have tended to identify the Jewish 
race with the Revolutionary Party. Nothijig caji excuse 
the treatment of the Jews in Russia during the last thirty- 
five years, and the guilt lies almost entirely iipoji the Govern- 
ment, which, instead of letiding the' people and educating tl iem 
by initiating an enlightcmed polkjy towards the Jews, a poli(;y 
which might in fact have done more than anything else to 
“ Ri^ssify ” the latter, has persistently aided and abetted tli(> 
worst clenijiits of the population in their acts of violence. 
It has reaped its reward in the rise of one of the most formid- 
able of the revolutionary parties in modern Russia, tlie 
so-called Jewish “ Bund.’' The Goveri^r of Vilna, in a con- 
fidential report written in 1903, declared that “ this political 
movgnent is undoubtedly a result of the abnormal position 
of the Jews, legal and economic, which has been created 
by our legislation. A revision of the laws concerning the 
•Jews is absolutely urgent, and every postponement of it is 
pregnant with the most dangerous consequences.” ^ 

Yet when wo condemn Russia for her jmjronis and 
^er Jew-baitings, we must not forget two facts : first, 
that these occurrences are the work, not of tlui real Russian 
people, the peasantry which has been described above, 
but of the dregs of the population which are to be 
found at the base of the social structure in the towns 
of Russia as in towns nearer home; second, that Russia 
is not the only country in the world that has these racial 
proiflems to face. I once heard a Russian and an American 
discussing the comparative demerits of their respective 
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lands, and I am bound to say that tlio former held his own 
very well. When, for example, the American said, “ What 
about the Jews ? ” the other answered, “ Well, what about 
the negroes ? ” and he parried the further question, “ What 
about 'pogroms ? ” with another of his owji, “ What about 
lynching ? ” The problems are not, of course, quite on all 
fours, nor do two wrongs make a riglit, but a reminder that 
similar problems exist in otlier parts of the world will per- 
haps be enough to show tliat the Jewish qu(\stion in Russia 
is neither unique nor at all easy to solve. Let us, instead of 
visiting the sins of a few townsliips upon the lieads of the 
entire Russiaii nation, be thankful tliat we have no siicli 
problems in our own islands. Recent riots outside tlu*. shops 
of (lerman pork-butchers in dilTenmt parts of the#coujitry do 
nob, it must be confessed, lead one to hope that our people 
would bcliave mucli more calmly and discreetly than the 
Whites of the SouU>ern States or the Christians of South- 
West Russia, were tliey placed in the same circumstances. 

The Rolisli question is at once simphu* and its story 
less damaging to the Russian (government than that of 
the Jews. The partitions, an account of which has already 
been given, ^ were of course iniquitous, Tint, as we have 
seen, Rrussia must bear the chief blame for them. In 
any case, the Tsar Alexander I. did his utmost for 
Poland at tlie Congress of Vienna in 1815. He pleade^ 
eloquently for a reunited Poland, and he almost won 
over ITussia by making arrangements to compensate her 
for her l^lish territory at the expense of Saxony. But 
France, Enghuid, and Austria opposed his project, and 
he was obliged to yield to tlie combined pressure of these 
powers. Russia is, therefore, not more but less guilty 
of the* present dismembered state of Poland thaif' her 
1 Pp. 24-27. 
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Western no/ghbours, among whom we must not forget our- 
selves ; ^ and she is to-day only attempting to carry out 
the promise which she made, but was not allowed to fiillil, a 
century ago. Disappointed as lie was, Alexander I. made 
the best of a bad job by granting a liberal const-itution to 
that part of l\jland which the Congress assigned to llussia. 
Indeed he did everything possible, short of a grant of 
absolute independence, which at that time would have been 
absurd, to conciliate public opinion in the Crand-Ducliy 
of \V\arsavv. Unfortunately tlio experiment ])roved a com- 
plete failure, largely owing to the factious and self-siu^king 
Polish nobility who have always been the w^irst (memy of 
their country. Alexander after a time lost patience, and in 
182^ he felt com])elled to withdraw sonui of the liberties 
which he had conferred in 1815. After this the bnjach 
between the llussian Government and tiie Polish people 
began to widmi, partly owing to stiipii^ and clumsy 'actions 
on the side of Russia, jiartly to the incurable lack of political 
common-sense on the side of the upper (‘.lasses in Poland, 
partly to the fact that the country could luwer \n) anything 
but rcstlcvss and unsatished while it remained dividtul. The 
history of Russian Poland since the time of Alexander is 
tlie history of two grtiat failures to throw off the llussiaA 
yoke, the failure of 1830 and of 1803. These risings were 
marked by heroism, disunion, and incapacity on the one 
side, ajid by relentless repression on the other. The upshot 
was that Poland was deprived of her constitutional rights 
one by ojie, until finally she became nothing more than so 
many proviiuais of UussfSi itself. To some extent, how- 
ever, the failure of 1803 proved a blessing in disguise. The 

a matter of fact our re])ro.senlative. Lord Lastlcfca^h, was 
Alexander’s chief opponent at the Congros.s in tlie (pjeytion of Poland. 
See Mod. Hid. vol. x. p. 445. 
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rising had been almost entirely confined to the nobility; ' 
Eussia therefore turned to the peasants of Poland, released 
them from all obligations to work upon the estates of the 
large landowners, and handed over to them at least half , 
the land of the country as freehold property. The result 
of this measure, and of the removal of the customs barrier 
between the two countries in 1877, was twofold : the power 
of the factious nobility was shattered for ever, and a ; 
marvellous development of industry took place in I'oland 
which has united her to Russia “with chains of self-interest 
likely to prove a serious obstacle to the realisation of Polish 
hopes of independence.”' It is indeed doubtful whether 
at this date the Poles cherish any such hopes. Wliat they 
desire is national unity and self-government r^ither than 
sovereign independence, and they know that they arc at 
least as likely to receive these from Eussia as from Prussia. 

While of late years the relations between Eussia and 
Poland have steadily improved, those between Eussia and 
Finland, on the contrary, have grown rapidly worse. Until 
1809 Finland was a Grand-Duchy under the Swedish crown, ' 
but in that year, owing to a war which had broken out 
between Eussia and Sweden, she passed into the control of 
the nearer and more powerful State, after })utting up a stub- 
born resistance to annexation which will always figure as the 
most glorious episode in the annals of the country. Alex- 
ander L, who was at that time Tsar, adopted the same policy 
towards Finland as he did towards Poland. He refused to 
incorporate the new province into the Russian State- 
system, ho took the title of Grand-Duke of Finland (thereby V 
implying that she lay outside the Empire), and he con- 
firmed the ancient liberties of the Finns. Later on they 
even secured greater liberty than they had possessed iRxder 
1 Camh. Mod, Hist. vol. xi. p. 629. . 
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’ Sweden the grant of a Finnish Diet, on the lines of the 
Swedish Diet in Stockholm, which should have full control 
of all internal Finnisli affairs. Finland, therefore, gained 
much from the transfer ; she possessed for the first time in 
her history complete internal autonomy. This state of 
things lasted for practically ninety years, during which 
period Finland made wonderful progress both economic 
and intellectual, so that by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury^ she was one of the happiest, most enlightened, and 
most prosperous countries in Nortliern Europe. “ As 
regards the condition of Finland,” Alexander I. had de- 
clared, “ ray intention has been to give this people a political 
existence, so that they may not feel themselves concpiered 
by^liussia^ but united to her for their own clear advantage ; 
therefore, not only their civil but their political laws have 
been maintained.” This liberal policy was continued by 
the various Tsars throughout the century, the reformer 
Alexander IL taking particular intercSt in tlie development 
of the Grand-Duchy, which he evidently regarded as a 
place where experiments in political liberty were being 
worked out that might later be applied to the rest of llussia. 
The f^eakness Finland's position lay in the fact that her 
liberties really depended upon the personal whim of tfie 
Grand-Duke : in theory her constitutional laws were only 
alterable by the joint sanction of monarch and people ; in 
practice the small but courageous nation had no means of 
redress should the Tsar, swayed by bureaucratic reaction, 
choose to go back upon the policy of his ancestors. And 
in 1894 a Tsar mounte(>tho throne, Nicholas II. , who did 
so choose. • 

The wold went forth for the^‘ Russification ” of Finland. 

• Af4er picking a quarrel with the Diet on the militi^ry ques- 
. tion, the Tsar on February 18, 1899, issued a manifesto 
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suspending the Finnish Constitution and abc^isliing the 
Diet. Finland became with a stroke of the pen a depart- 
ment of the Russian Empire. A rigorous Press (jonsorship 
was established, the hated governor - general BobrikoH 
iilled the country with gendarmes and spies, native ollicials 
were dismissed or driven to resign, an att(*mpt was made to 
introduce tlie Russian language into the schools, and, though 
th(i Finns could only oppose a cam])aign of passive resist- 
ance to these wic-ked and short-sighted measures, at the 
ejid of seven years the nation which had for almost a century 
been the most contented portion of the Tsar’s dominions 
was seething with ill-feeling ajid disloyalty. The inevitable 
outcome was the assassination of Geneial Bolnikolf by a 
young student in Juno 1901; and when the Russia^gi univej'sal 
strike took place in October 1905, the entire Finnish Jiation 
joined in as ojie man. Finland regained her liberties for a 
time, and immediately set to work putting her house in 
order by substituting for lier old mediaeval constitution a 
bj-and new one, based on universal suilrage, male and 
female, and employing such up-to-date d(‘, vices as propor- 
tional representation. The only result of seven years’ 
“ Russification ” was the creation of a united democraciy, 
with a strong socialistic leaveji, in place of a nation governed 
by an antiquated aristocratic Diet, and divided into two 
hostile political camps on the question whether Swedish or 
Finnish should be the language of tlie national culture. 
But the fortunes of Finland were accidcjitally but inextric- 
ably bound up with those of the party of reform in Russia, 
and when the bureaucracy, aft^r the downfall of the 
revolutionaries, found itself once more firmly 'si^ated in the 
saddle, it leturned to the Jtttack on the Finnish Constitu- 
tion, no/j indeed with the open and brutal mcthodspi of 
Bobrikolf, but by gradual and insidious^ jneans no less 
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ellective. ^iid it must be admitted that tlio Russian Duma, 
as “ reformed ” by Stolypin, so far from Ix'ing of any help 
to Finland in the struggle, has been made the instrument of 
tlie deskuction of her liberties. 

Finland is in a very unfortunate position. Geographic- 
ally she is bound to form part of the Russian l^m])ire ; even 
the extremest Russophobes ni the eountiy have long ago 
given up lio])es of re-union with Sweden ; ajul yet tlic frojitier 
between Finland and Russia is one wiiich divides two 
worlds, as all who have made the journey from Helsingfors 
to Petrograd must have noticed. In literature, art, 
education, ])olitics, commerce, industry, and •social ndorm 
Fiidand is as much alive as any of the Sca]idinavian States 
froii wliom^she first derived her culture. In many ways in- 
d(}ed she is tlio most progressive country in Jiuro])e, and it 
is her proud boast that she is '‘Framtidsland,” the land of 
the future. Lutheran in religion, non-Slavonic ill race, 
without army, court, or aristocracy, and consecpumtly 
without the traditions which these institutions carry with 
tliem, slie presents the greatest imaginable (contrast to the 
Empire with wliich she is irrevocably linked. Finland is 
Westefli of the ^»Vesterns, and keenly conscious of tlie fact 
just because of this irrevocable link ; Russia is -Russia !a 
A nd yet, as part of the Russian system, she must come to 
terms sooner or later with the Empire ; she cannot receive 
^lie protection of the Russian military forces, a }>rotection to 
the value of whhdi, if reports be true, she is at the present 
moment very'^much alive, and yet retain her claims to be 
what is virtually an indep^aideut State. That these claims 
have been pitdied on a high note is no doubt largely the 
fault of the* blundering and crilei policy of the Russian 
bureaucracy. But it must be admitted that Finlaiid has 
never tried in the very least to understand her mighty 
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neighbour ; she has always sat, as it were, wjith her back 
to Russia, looking westwards, and her statesmen have not 
even taken the trouble to learn the Russian language. 
There has, in fact, been something a little “ priggish ” in her 
superior attitude, in her perpetually drawn (?omparison 
between Russian “ barbarism and Finnish “ culture/' 
Though her capital, Helsingfors, is but twelve hours by rail 
from Petrograd, Finland knows as little of the interior of 
Russia as people do in England. 

The policy of the Russian Government, on the otlier hand, 
has been marked by that inconsistency, political blindness, 
and arbitrariness which one expects from an irresponsible 
bureaucracy. F or ninety years Finland was loft alone to work 
out her own salvation, entirely apart from thatpf the rlistof 
tlie Empire ; and then suddenly it was discovered that her 
coasts were of the highest strategical importance, and that 
she w^s developing^ a commercial and industrial system in 
dangerous competition with the tender plant of commerce 
and industry in Russia itself. The Slavophils raised an out- 
ciy, and the decree went out that tlio Russian whale should 
swallow this active and prosperous little Jonah. The former 
policy was really as stupid, though less crueV, than the latter. 
Had there been anything like that steady political tradition 
and wide political experience in Russia which we can draw 
upon in England, the Imperial Government would have 
from the first endeavoured to draw Finland closer to the 
Empire, not by bands of steel and iron but by the more 
delicate and more permanent ties of considerateness, 
affection, and self-interest. It Ki political stupidity, based 
upon ignorance and inexperience, and nOt inhumanity, 
which is the real explanation of Russia's unfortunate rela- 
tions with her subject peoples during the past ceiiiury, 
Moreover, the political machinery which has hitherto served 
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her own ii^ternal needs is the worst possible instrument 
for dealing with provinces which possess a full measure of 
Western political consciousness together with tlic traditions 
of political liberty. Russia, therefore, requires representative 
institutions not merely for the political education of her 
own people and as a check upon bureauciatic tyranny and 
incompetency, but also in order that she may adopt some 
fair and consistent policy towards her subject nationalities. 

It .may be optimistic, but I cannot help feeling that the 
present war will do much for Russia, much for Finland, much 
for Poland. Russia is fighting to defend a small nation 
against oppression, she is fighting a life-and-^leath struggle 
with the military bureaucracy which wo call “ Germany ” 
forlihe moiuent, she is fighting on behalf of “ liberty and 
of the “ scraps of paper ” upon which tlie freedom of States 
and individuals depends. All this will leave a profound 
effect upon the national consciousness^and may eve*n bring 
' home for the first time to the people at largo the meaning 
of political freedom. Russia is so vast, so loose in structure, 
so undeveloped in those means of intercommunication 
such as roads, railways, newspapers, etc., which make 
England like a small village-community in comparison, 
that it takes the shock of a great war to draw the whol^ 
people together. That it has done so, no one wlio has read 
jbhe papers during the last two months can doubt. War, as 
a historical fa(;t, has always been beneficial to Russia ; the 
Crimean War led to the emancipation of the serfs, the 
Japanese War led to the establishment of a Duma, and the 
present war has alreadj^ led to surprising results. The 
consumption of alcohol has been abolished, concessions have 
been promised to a reunited Poland, and, except against tlie 
unlftippy Jews in the Polish war-area, there has bee?i a sub- 
sidence throughout the Empire of racial antagonism. It is 
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the hope of all who love Russia, and no ohq who really 
knows her can help loving her, that tliese beginnings may 
bo crowned not only with victory over Cermany in the field 
of battle but with victory over the German spirit in the 
world of ideas, a victory of which the first-fruits would be 
the firm establishment of representative government, a 
cleansing of the bureaucratic Augean stables, and a settle- 
ment of the problem of subject nationalities upon lines of 
justice and moderation. 

But whatevm* the outcome may be, let us in England be 
fair to Russia. The road to fairness lies through under- 
standing ; afid we have grossly misunderstood Russia 
because we have not taken the trouble to accpiaint ourselves 
with the facts, the real facts as distiiuit from th^ newsp^dper 
facts, of her situation. When those facts are realised, is it 
for us to cast the first stone ? Russia needs politi(;al reform, 
the treniendous tasjc of Peter the Ureat needs completing, 
the bureaucracy must be crowned with representative in- 
stitutions ; but is Russia’s need in the sphere of political 
reform greater than ours in the sphere of social reform ? 

Look at our vast miserable slums, our sprawling, ugly, 
aimless industrial centres, iiiliabited by millioiis who have 
just enough education to be able to buy their thinking 
ready-made through the halfpenny Press and just enough 
leisure for a weekly attendance at the local football matcL 
and an annual excursion to Blackpool or Ramsgate ; who 
seldom, if ever, see the glorious face of Nature and, when they 
do, gaze into it with blar\k unrecognising eyes ; whose whole 
life is one long round of mono ton j^~monotonous toil, mono- 
tonous amusements, monotonous clothes, monotonous bricks 
and mortar ; — \intil the very heaven itself, witli its trailing 
cloud-armadas and its eternal stars, is forgotten, and* the 
whole universe becomes a cowl of hodden grey, “ where- 
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under crawling cooped they live and die.” And tlien look 
at tliose other millions — the millions of Russia — look at 
the grand simple life they lead in the fields, a life of toil 
indeed, but of toil sweet and infinitely varied ; Russia is 
their country, not merely because they live there but be- 
cause they — tlie peasants —now actually possess by far the 
greater part of the arable land ; God is their God, not 
be(%ause tliey have h<*ard of Hini as some remote Ifeing in 
the Sifnday School, but because He is very near to them — 
in their liomes, in their sa(‘ranie.nts, and in tljeir heari.s ; and 
so contentment of mind and soul is tlieirs, not because they 
have climbed higher tlian tlieir fellows, whctlier by the 
acci^mulation of knowledge or Avealth, but Ix'x'ause tliey 
have discoi*ered the seend of existence, wliich is to want 
little, to live in close communion witli nature, and to die 
in close communion witli God. 
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FOUKfCN I'OIJOY 

Tuf present vyar lius raised iri ilie minds of many men a 
question which wc as a people will soon be called upon to 
answer. Was this war necessary ? Or was it caused by 
tlie ambitions and foolishness of statesmen ? Might it not 
have been averted if tlie peoples of Europ(‘. had had more 
control over the way in which foreign policy was carried on ? 

Out of these questions has arisen a demand for the 
‘‘ dcrnocratisation of foreign policy ” ; that is, for greater 
popular control over diplomatic negotiations. In view of 
this, it becomes necessary for every British citizen to gain 
some idea of what foreign policy is and by^,wln^t principles 
it should be govejTied. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to give, first, some account 
of the actual meaning of the words “ foreign policy,” and 
then, secondly, to consider how foreign policy may beso 
bo controlled in the interests of the whole population of the 
British Empire, and in the interests of the w^CiId at large. 

A. The Meaning of Foreign Pq.licy 

§ 1. The Foreign Office . — To the ordinary man foreign 
policy ifi an affair of mystery, and it not unnaturally rbuses 
his suspicions. He does not realise, what is nevertheless 
208 
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the simple lyiitli, that he himself is both the material and 
the object of all foreign ‘policy. ; • 

The business of the Government* of a ^'coiihtTy is to 
maintain and further the int(n‘ests oT the individual citizen. 
That is the starting-point of all political institutions. The 
business of tlie Foreign Office is a part of this work of 
Government, and consists in the protection of the interests 
of the individual citizen where those interests depend upon 
the goj^dwill of a foreign Government. 

But just as in domestic politics the individual citizen 
is inclined to suspect — ^too often with truth— that the 
Government does not give impartial attention to the 
interests of all the citizens, but is preoccupied in protecting 
the flitorcst^ of powerful and privileged persons or groups, 
so in foreign policy the individual citizen is particularly 
prone to beli(ive that the time of the Foreign Office is taken 
up in furthering the interests of rich ])ondlioldcrs or poVerful 
capitalists. Moreover, the charge is sometimes heard that 
some of the most powerful of these capitalists are engaged 
• in the manufacture of ai-inamcnts, and that tlie Foreign 
Office aims at securing orders from foi'cign Governments 
for theSb firms, thus encouraging the nations of tlie world 
to provide themselves with means of destruction. 

Now, just as no sensible man will say that G o vein men ts 
do not often oppress the people under their care, so no 
sensible man will contend that Foreign Offices do not some- 
times sin in the same way. But let us try to give an 
accurate picture of the work on wliich the Britisli Foreign 
Office spends its time. • 

The organisittion of the Foreign Office consists of : 

(1) An office, situated in Downing Street, manned by a 
numW of clerks, under the direction of the Secrcftiry of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 
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(2) The Diplomatic Service — that is to say; from three 
to eight officials residing in the capital of each foreign 
country. In the more important countries these officials 
are called an Embassy, and are under the direction of an 
Ambassador ; in the smaller countries they are called a 
Legation, and arc under the direction of a Minister. These 
Ambassadors and Ministers receive instructions from and 
report to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and are 
the mouthpiece of the British Government in all business 
which Great Britain transacts with foreign countries. 

(3) The Consular Service — that is to say, a large number 
of officials, cfCllcd Consuls, distributed over all the towns 
of the world where British subjects have important trade 
connections or where there are a considerable' number of 
British subjects. These Consuls are under the direction of 
the Foreign Office and of the Embassy or Legation in the 
country where they reside, and their business is to assist 
British trade and protect British subjects. 

§ 2. The Worh of the Foreign Office . — The work of this 
whole organisation may be divided into four classes : 

(1) The protection of individual British subjects. This 
protection often extends to the most ‘ petty matters. 
Through the offices of a Consul and of an Embassy or 
Legation flows day by day a continual stream of British 
subjects who are in small difficulties or have small grievances 
against the officials of the country. One old lady has lost 
her luggage ; a working man is stranded without work and 
wants to get back to England ; a commercial traveller has 
got into trouble with the customs officials and asks for 
redress. But the protection thus given is olten concerned 
with very important matters, and is constantly employed 
on bclfalf of the poorest and the most helpless. ' For 
instance, our officials in the United States are constantly 
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occupied, iif assisting British immigrant working men and 
women who are suffering hardships under the stringent 
provisions of the United States immigration laws. 

(2) The furthering of Britisli trade. It is the duty of 
the whole Foreign Office organisation, but especially of the 
Consuls, to give advice to the representatives of commercial 
firms, to report openings for the sale of British goods abroad, 
and generally to give assistance to British trade in its com- 
petition with foreign trade. Enquiries will, for instance, 
be received by a Consul at a Chinese port from a manu- 
facturer of pottery or harness or tin-tacks, asking what 
type of goods will be likely to find a market in* that locality. 
The Consul will then enquire and give sucli information as 
his focal knv)wledge enables him to supply. Or again, a 
foreign country will sometimes make regulations whicli 
hinder the importation of English products. English oats 
may, for instance, be aifected with q, blight which Italy 
fears may infect her crops if she allows their importa- 
tion. , It may then become the duty of the British 
* Embassy at Rome to make arrangements with the Italian 
Government in order that English farmers may not suffer 
by losing the market for their produce. But one important 
point must be remembered, because it is too often forgotten* 
by those who criticise the Foreign Office. There is one 
general restriction on the activities of the Foreign Office 
in assisting British trade : no British official is allowed to 
invite, or try^ persuade, any foreign Government to give 
orders to. Britisli firms, whether for war material or for any 
other article. 

Wliat we^ have already said ^applies to the relations 
between civilised countries. But the relations between 
civili^d countries on the one hand, and uncivilised or semi- 
civilised countries on the other hand, are very much more 
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difficult in many ways. Difficulties especially arise with 
regard to commerce. Many of the less-developed countries 
of the worlds such as some South American countries and 
China, cannot, like their richer neighbours, undertake 
the development of tlioir own resources. They lack money, 
scientific training, business ability, and so on. They there- 
fore give what are called “ concessions ” to foreign com- 
panies or capitalists ; tliat is, the Government of the country 
leases some industry for a term of years to the foreign 
company. The Mexiiuin Government, for instance, has 
leased its oil-wells to English, American, and Dutch com- 
panies, and the Chinese Government has largely confided 
the construction and management of its railioads to 
English, French, and German companies. » 

Now, in many countries where this happens, the (Govern- 
ment is not strong enough or permanent enough to guarantee 
proper security of tp.nure to the foreign company to which 
it grants a concession ; very likely some oflicial is bribed 
to grant the concession to one company and then Ip'ibcd 
by another company to cancel it, or the Government is 
overthrown by a revolution and its successor cancels the 
c.oncessions it has granted. By this means, British work- 
men may be thrown out of work and their employment 
may pass to workmen in the United States or Germany. 
Consequently, foreign Governments — the Governments qf 
civilised countries— gradually begin to intervene and give 
protection to their subjects who have concessions in such 
countries, provided that they have obtained their con- 
cessions in a respectable and proper manner. Competition 
between the different foreign companies tlien grows up; 
their Governments gradually begin to support them against 
each other in this competition, until at last it becomes 
necessary for the different Governments, if bad feeling is to 
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be avoide(i, to try to arrive at some arrangement among 
themselves, fixing the way in whicli the concessions granted 
by this or that scmi-civiliscd country shall be distributed 
among the subjects of the Great Powers. Something like 
this has been recently happening in China. 

To a certain extent this line of action seems to be lU'ces- 
sary in dealing with backward countries, and it may be 
made mutually beneficial both to those countries tliem- 
selves and to the commerce of the Great Powers, but, on 
the other hand, the whole policy is obviously liable to great 
abuse. Consequently, every self-respecting Government 
knows that all matters relating to conc(;!^ions must be 
treated with the greatest caution and forbearance, and 
thtt tlic iiUerests of ail concerned will be best served in the 
long run by gi adually helping backward countries along the* 
path of civilisation and strengthening their Governments 
so that they may be able to assume complete controf of their 
own finaiicc and commercial enterprises. 

Wo have now described roughly the personal and the 
commercial work of the Foreign Office. This work covers 
all the immediate interests of individual British citizens 
in I’cgard to foreign countries. If each Jhitish subjetJt is 
protected when abroad, and if the trade and industry 
the country on which the welfare and liveliliood of every 
individual citizen ultimately depends is fostered and safe- 
guarded, then the primary duties of the British Govern- 
ment in relation to other Governments have been discharged. 

But this^^ot enough. If the interests of the individual 
citizen of Great Britain 'are to be permanently secured in 
relation to foreign countries, we must be assured that the 
policy of foreign Government^ is civilised and generally 
fric^idly to British subjects. There must be a* general 
rule of law throughout the world on which Britisli subjects 
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can count with assurance of safety. And so ,the Foreign 
Office has a third and even more important class of work : 

(3) The maintenance of permanent good relations with 
foreign countries. These good relations are secured, not 
only by continually friendly communication with foreign 
Governments over innumerable questions of policy, but also 
by the conclusion of a network of treaties, some of them 
designed to establish international co-operation in par- 
ticular social or economic questions such, for instance, as 
the existing treaty between Great Britain and France 
providing for the mutual payment of compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the two countries, 
and others concluded with the object of defining the mutual 
policy of different countries in general matters, such as* the 
regulation of trade. The newest and most important class 
of treaties are those which, like the Hague Conventions 
and the treaties guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium 
and Luxemburg, attempt to lay down general rules of 
law which all countries agree to observe. In other 
words, tlie office of diplomacy is to secure certainly in the 
government of the world, so that every man may know 
wdiat to expect in dealing with his fellow-nlan of a different 
nationality. 

It is difficult to describe adequately the complexity of 
this diplomatic work. The economic and social systems 
of the world have become so involved and intertwined that 
there is hardly anything one country can do which does not 
react in some way on the interests of the subjects of another 
country. ‘ 

In every European country, and in the ‘United States, 
the Government is being 'more and more called upon to 
regulate the delicate economic and social machinery on 
which modern life depends. Each Government adopts 
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an attitud% towards such problems which is determined 
partly by the thought and the beliefs of its public men, and 
partly by the course of historical development through 
which eacli country lias passed. There thus arises gradually 
in each country a more or less definite policy with which 
the country becomes identified. Formerly the policy of 
most European countries was mainly confined to qiuistion.s 
arising in Europe itself, but in these days of industrial 
expansion the real aims of their policy generally lie 
outside Europe. 

There are vast regions of the world wliere civilised 
government does not exist, or is only beginning to exist, 
but where the citizens of civilised countries travel and carry 
on^ trade. tNo civilised country can prevent its traders 
going where they please — indeed, the prosperity of every 
great country now depends to some extent at least upon 
its traders finding new markets for the sale of tlietr goods 
" — but if these traders go to an uncivilised country like 
Central Africa or the interior of China or the South Sea 
Islands the civilised country not only feels obliged to 
protect them there, but it must also, by every claim of 
justicie and huinanity, prevent them from ill-using the un- 
civilised and helpless natives. a 

The horrors which accompany the unregulated activity 
^of foreign traders in a savage country may be seen from the 
Life of John G. Paton, a missionary in the New Hebrides 
Islands of the Southern Pacific. These islands, before they 
came under flic government of any civilised Power, were 
visited by European aM American traders, especially 
traders in "sandalwood. “ The sandalwood traders,” 
wrote Paton, “ are as a class the most godless of men. . . . 
By *them the poor defenceless natives are oppressed and 
robbed on every hand ; and if they offer the slightest 
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resistance tliey are rutlilessly silenced by tlie musket or 
revolver. . . . The sale of intoxicants, opium, fire-arms, 
and ammunition by tlie traders among the New Hebrideans, 
had become a terrible and intolerable evil.’’ It became 
necessary for the civilised Powers to prohibit, by inter- 
Jiational regulation, the sale of fire-arms and intoxicants 
in the islands. Sucdi international regulations are always 
veiy difficult to enforce, and finally the administration 
of the islands was taken over by Great Biitain and France, 
who now govern them jointly. 

Hence the civilised countries of the world have gradually 
been led to assume jurisdiction in uncivilised regions, and 
have converted many of them into colonies or “ pro- 
tectorates ” or “ spheres of influence.” By this process 
the interests of the nations of Europe reach out into all 
the far corners of the earth, and constant care and arrange- 
ment i^f needed to prevent those interests clasliing. Where 
the interests of the different Powers do clash in an uncivilised 
or semi-civilised part of the w'orld a general interna1|ional 
agreement is often necessary to put things straight ; for 
instance, during recent years the interests of Germany, 
France, and Spain — and to a less degree' those of many 
other countries — were continually clashing in Morocco, till 
it became necessary in 1906 to conclude a general inter- 
national treaty called the Algeciras Act, whereby 
relations of all the Powers with regard to Morocco were 
defined in great detail. 

§ 3. The Balance of Power , — It is this coiJSnual attempt 
to arrange matters and to keep ^rhe different Powers clear 
of each other in order that their interests may not clash, 
which is the real underlying cause to-day of what is knowm 
as the Balance of Power.” The doctrine of the “ Bafance 
of Power ” grew up at the end of the seventeenth and 
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beginuing tof the eighteenth century when Europe was 
threatened by the poli(*y of aggression and conquest under- 
taken by Louis XIV, of France. From that day onward, 
European statesmen have sought to establish a delinite 
European system and to limit the growtli of the European 
States in such a way as to ensure tliat no State should be 
so strong as to tlireaten its neighbours. 

Tlie history of this attempt has bcfui somewhat as 
follows. A coalition of the States of Europe was formed 
against the aggressions of Louis XIV. After a series of 
wars a peace was signed at Utreclit in 17 Li declining tlie 
boundaries of the l^uropean States in sinfA a. way as to 
establisli equality and a balance of power between them. 
F()r about* ten years European statesmen atUujipted to 
maintain the system thus set up by means of what has sinc.e* 
come to be known as the “ Concei t of Europe ” — that is, 
by means of a series of interna tii^uil congiesses where 
opportunity was given for the settlement of disputes 
bet^xen the dilferent States. Soon, however, it became 
impossible to satisfy the ambitions of the rulers and peoples 
of Europe by this means, and the Concert of Europe broke 
up. Wars followed, during which those statesmen, especially 
in England, wlio believed in the “ Balance of Power ” sought 
to prevent any Europ(;an nation from being overwhelmed 
^by its enemies. To this end, England sujiported Austria 
against the attacks of Prussia, and then later supported 
Prussia agj^nst a coalition formed by the rest of Europe 
to crush her.^ Unfortunately neither England nor Fiance 
had sufficient strength or courage to prevent the partition 
of Poland between Prussia, Russia and Austria, which 
constituted a fatal violation of the Balance of Powair. 
Pe^ce did not return to Europe till 1815, when the whole 
continent had been driven to combine for the overthrow of 
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Napoleon. At the Congress of Vienna in thyt year the 
“ Conceit of Europe ” was revived, and for more than thirty 
years it practically succeeded by means of a series of inter- 
national congresses in maintaining a stable and balanced 
system in Europe. 

But this “ Concert of Europe ’’ was the very thing 
against which the democratic forces on the continent finally 
rebelled, for the “ Concert took the form of the so-called 
“ Holy Alliance ” between the rulers of Europe, wliose 
object was to prevent popular movements from disturbing 
the neat and orderly peace which they had created. The 
system created by the Congress of Vienna began to break 
down in 1848. Since then the warlike nationalist and 
democratic movements in Europe, followed by tJie tremend- 
ous economic growth of the European nations, have made 
it almost impossible to secure any stable balance of power, 
though' a more or less successful attempt to establish such 
a balance in the affairs of south-eastern Europe was made 
at the Congress of Berlin in 1878. The two Hague ^Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907 did little but reveal the mutual 
fears and suspicions of the European nations, though many 
statesmen, especially English and American, laboured 
sincerely to make the Hague Conventions the guarantee 
of a lasting peace. But it must be observed that the 
“ Balance of Power,” which was originally a distinctly 
European conception, has now become a world-wide con- 
ception. In order to secure a balance of power between 
the European States it is no longer sufficient to settle 
European frontiers ; it is necessaf y to settle and, as it were, 
dovetail into each other the economic interests of the 
European countries in Africti, Asia, and the Southern Pacific. 
It is a^so necessary to define the relations of EuroJ)ean 
countries to the States in North and South America. 
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What istthe conclusion to be drawn from this history ? 
The idea of the Balance of Power is unsatisfactory. You 
cannot really “ balance ** living forces. Nations are not 
dead masses which can be weighed against each other, but 
living growths which expand according to obscure natural 
laws. Human laws can never stop natural growth ; 
growth can only be stopped by death, and so the Balance 
of Power seems to necessitate continual conflict. And so, 
at least twice in the last two centuries, the attempt to 
maintain a stable European system by a peacadul “ Conceit 
of Europe ” has broken down. Once, in the Holy Alliance, 
that Concert itself became an intolerable tyVanpy. Many 
‘^men to-day hope to secure peace by re-establishing the 
Coffeert of Jiurope on a democratic basis, but it may well 
be doubted whether any such system can be permanent, 
unless there be a radical reform in tlie mind and character 
not only of European statesmen but of the EAropoan 
peoples. We shall discuss this later, but meanwhile we 
may^say this at least. A balance of power is an imperfect 
conception. It is a rough and ready — almost barbarous- 
policy. The best that can be said for it is that no alterna- 
tive p^icy has been devised, or at least none has succeeded. 
Every one of us who has a spark of idealism believes that 
the day will come when it shall give place to some more 
j)erfect system. But at tlie present day not only inter- 
national politics but also home politics are governed by 
this idea of a balance of power. No democracy has yet 
been able to establish itself in any country except by virtue 
of a continual conflict between class and class, between 
interest and* interest, between capital and labour, 
and international conflicts are' but the reflection of the 
donfestic conflicts within each State ; both are continual 
unsuccessful attempts to reach a stable equilibrium, and 
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they can only be ended by a true fusion o£. hearts and 
wills. 

§ 4. The Estimation of National Forces . — It has been 
necessary to undertake this long discussion in order to give 
a more or less clear idea of the work done by diplomacy 
in maintaining a stable international system. Arising out 
of this we have now to consider the fourth class of work — 
and the most difficult — which the Foreign Office has to 
perform. For want of a better name we may call itr— 

(4) The estimation of national forces. Nations arc not 
mere agglomerations of individuals ; they have each their 
own character, their own feelings, and their own life. 
Science has done little to determine the laws of their growth; 
but, as we have seen, each nation does grow, tU'eaches^ out 
slowly — almost insensibly — in this or that dii*ection, and 
gathers to itself new interests which in their tmn give new 
impulse to its growth. Perhaps the best simile that we 
can use for the foreign policy of the world is that of a 
rather tangled garden, where creepers are continually 
growing and taking root in new soil and where life is there- 
fore always threatening and being threatened by new life. 
The point is that we arc dealing with life— with its gi*owth 
and decay; not with the movements of pieces on a chequer- 
board. 

Now, the Foreign Office largely exists in order to watch 
this growth and, like a gardener, to train and lead it in 
directions where it can expand without danger. But for 
this work intimate knowledge is necessifly — knowledge 
not so much of the personal character or policy of those who 
govern the different nations, but knowledge oi the character, 
the economic needs, the' beliefs, the feelings, and the 
aspirations of the half-dumb millions who form and* ulti- 
mately determine the life of each nation. The diplomatist 
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must stud^i every political and social movement which 
goes on in a nation ; he must estimate the effect which the 
national system of education is having on the mind of 
the nation ; he must form an idea of the lessons wliieh the 
Government of his own country should learn from the 
government of other countries, whether it be, for instance, 
lessons in constitutional government or in mu?iicipa,l 
sanitation ; and lie must above all be able to warn his 
Goverjiirient of the dangers to his own country which the 
growth of foreign countries seems to entail, in order that 
peaceful measures may be taken in time to prevent a 
collision. • 

This, then, is a rough account of the actual work of 
dijffomacy.* It is not a full account. Tliere are many 
wrong things done which deserve criticism, but which we 
have not had space to mention. There is also mucli self- 
sacrificing and thankless work done by diplomatists and 
consuls in distant parts of the world -much seeming 
drudgery which can hope for no reward - many lionourable 
services rendered to the public of which the publif; never 
hears. Rut the above account will sufHce to give a rough 
idea o! the orj^anisation with which we arc dealing, and 
we may now pass on to consider the question of how thie 
organisation should be managed and controlled. 

B. The Demooratisatton of Foreton Policy 

Thisqihrasfe is rapidly becoming a political catcliword. 
As sucli it requires to '4)e approached with the utmost 
caution. Before going further it is necessary to test the 
assumptions underlying it and to inquire how far they 
ready correspond to the facts. 

§ 1. Democracy and Peace , — ^First of all, the main assump- 
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tion made by Englishmen who advocate the democratisa- 
tion of foreign policy is that international peace would 
thereby be assured. True, the extension of the democratic 
principle is to many men an end in itself, quite apart from 
the question whether it tends to peace. But great masses 
of men are not moved to make political demands merely 
by theoretical considerations ; it is the pressure of definite 
and imminent evils which arouses them to action. In the 
case of England the demand for greater democratic control in 
the sphere of foreign policy arose in large measure from the 
sudden realisation, in the late summer of 1911, at the time 
of the so-called Agadir crisis, that war between this country 
and Germany was a possibility with which English states- 
men and the English people had to reckon. had lelt 
- the breath of war actually on our cheek, and a large section 
of English sentiment revolted from it. A demand was 
raised f6r a democratic policy of peace. Three years later, 
on August 3, 1914, when Parliament met to decide the 
happiness or sufferings of the quarter of the human race 
comprised in the British Empire, the same demand was 
. voiced in a series of speeches which accurately expressed 
the belief that peace was the policy of thh people* while 
war was the secret aim of their rulers. Mr. T. Edmund 
Harvey, M.P., spoke as follows : 

“ I am convinced that this war, for the great masses of* 
the countries of Europe, and not for our own country alone, 
is no people's war. It is a war that has been ^de ... by 
men in higli places, by diplomatists working in secret, by 
bureaucrats who are out of touch with the pjeoples of the 
world, who are the reranaijt of an older evil civilisation 
which is disappearing by gradual and peaceful methods.'' 

Mr.^Ponsonby, M.P., spoke in the same sense : 
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V I trusty that, even though it may he late, the Foreign 
Secretary will use every endeavour to the very last moment, 
disregarding the tone of messages and the manner of 
Ambassadors, but looking to the great central interests of 
humanity and civilisation to keep this country in a state 
of peace/* 

Democracy means peace ; — can we accept this assump- 
tion ? Contrasts are sometimes illuminating, and it may 
bo wetl to turn from tlie Parliamentary debate of August 3 
to an article written sixty-two years ago in an English 
review by the greatest democrat of his time. , In April 
1852 Mazzini publislicd in the Westminder Review an 
ap^al to England to intervene on tlie Continent in favour 
' of the revolutionary movements in progress there since 
1848, The following is an extract from that article : 

“ The menace of the foreigner weighs upoji tlie smaller 
States ; tlie last sparks of European lib^erty are extinguished 
under the dictatorial veto of tlie retrograde powers. 
Engfiiiid — the country of Elizabeth and Cromwell —has 
not a word to say in favour of the principle to which she 
owes tTer existence. If England persist in maintaining 
this neutral, passive, selfish part, she will have to expiate^ 
it. A European transformation is inevitable. When it 
shall take place, when the struggle shall burst forth at 
Iwenty places at once, when the old combat between fact 
and right is decided, the peoples will remember that Eng- 
land had stooi by, an inert, immovable, sceptical witness 
of their sufferings and ••efforts. . . . England will find 
herself some day a third-rate power, and to this she is being 
brought by a want of foresight in her statesmen. The 
natiin must rouse herself and shake off the torpor of her 
Government.” 
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Mr. Ponsonby appealing in the name of tli^, people c to 
Sir Edward Grey to stand aloof from European war ; 
Mazzini appealing in the name of the people to the respect- 
able, peaceable, middle classes of England to forsake 
Cobden’s pacifist doctrines and throw England’s sword 
into tlie scale of European revolution — it is a strange 
contrast which serves to remind us tliat the word “ demo- 
cracy,” so lightly bandied about by political parties, has 
many different meanings and has stood for many different 
policies. It may be roughly said that it stood for inter- 
nationalism in 1702, when France claimed as her mission 
tlie liberation ' of all nations under the tricolor; it stood 
for nationalism in 1848 in tlic mouth of Mazzini, Kossuth 
and the German constitutional party ; to-dj^v it again 
•stands for internationalism in the more advanced countries 
of Europe, but are we justified as yet in calling this more 
than a 'phase in the development of democratic doctrine ? 
It is a very difficult question, wliich it would bo presump- 
tuous to try to answer offliand ; all we have tri(Ml to sliow 
here is that, on the whole, the assumption as to the peaceful 
tendencies of a democratic foreign policy is a doubtful one, 
on which we must to some extent reserve oi;r judgment. 

§ 2. Foreign Policy and Popular Forces , — Tlie above 
considerations will lielp us to appreciate at its true value 
the second main assumption which lies behind the demand 
for increased democ.ratic control of foreign policy — namely, 
the assumption that the stuff of international politics is at 
present spun from the designs of individual statesmen, and 
has no relation to the needs of 'die peoples they govern. 
Stated thus, this idea will not bear examination for a 
moment. The doctrine of the “ economic interpretation 
of history,” which has received perhaps its most emphatic 
expression in the teaching of Marxian socialists, is now in 
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one* form oj another accepted by all thinking men. But 
“ economics ’’ is after all a rough name for the sum of the 
ordinary needs and efforts of every single human being, and 
the economic interpretation of history means that the 
history of the world is in the long run deter mined by tlio 
cumulative force of these liumble neiuls and efforts. This 
and this alone is the real stuff of intcriiatiojial politics. 
Statesmen may attempt to found systems, but the only 
real fgree in international as in domestic politicos is the 
education of the individual man’s desires. It is indited 
open to any critic to say tliat our present capitalist economic 
system is res])onsible for war because it ctain^ up and 
diverts from their true channels the needs and the efforts 
of tfie mass^if mankind. But to this an Englisliman may 
fairly answer that the free trade system under wliich our 
cai)italist organisation has reached its greatest development 
was built up by the Manchester School^with the sinc.ere and 
avowed object of introducing universal peace, (lobden 
avowed this object clearly : 

“ f see,” he said, “ in free trade that which shall act on 
the moral world as tlio law of gravitatioji in tlie universe, 
drawin*^ men together, thrusting aside tlie antagonism of 
race and creed and language and uniting us in the bonds of 
eternal peace. ... 1 believe that tlie desire and motive 
for large and mighty empinis, for gigantic armies and mighty 
navies . . . will die away.” 

Yet, in sgite of these aspirations, great wars have come 
to England, no^ once, but at least three times, sinc.e these 
words were spoken, and* armaments are immeasurably 
larger than eveft before. 

Let us understand one thing tdearly in connection with 
the present war. Mr. Ponsonby, in the words already 
quoted, implored Sir E. Grey to “ look to the great ceptral 

Q 
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interests of humanity and civilisation,** and to .preserve the - 
neutrality of England in those interests. But at the’ 
moment at which he spoke the eyes of English statesmen 
were looking at one thing alone. It was not a question of = 
what French statesmen expected them to do. The British 
Government had explained quite clearly to French statesmen 
that they must not expect armed support from England, 
This fact had been made clear to the French Foreign 
Office long before in a series of conversations between the 
statesmen, and it had been embodied in a letter from Sir E. 
Grey to the French Ambassador. But when the shadow of 
war actually' fell on France these conversations and this 
letter faded into the background. It was no longer a 
question of what the French President expected front ’the 
King of England. It was a question of what Jacques 
Roturicr, artisan in the streets of Paris, knowing that the 
Germans were on the frontier and might be dropping their 
shells into Paris in a fortnight, expected from John Smith, 
shopkeeper in the East India Dock Road, London, safe 
behind tlie English Channel from all tlie horrors of war. 
That was, not rhetorically but in all soberness of fact, the 
real “ international obligation ** on AugiTst 3, I9l4: ; for 
though treaties arc made by statesmen they are in the long 
run interpreted, not by statesmen, but by the public opinion 
winch becomes slowly centred on them — by the hopes and 
fears of millions of working men and women who have 
never read the terms of the treaty but to whom it has 
become the symbol of a friendship on which’ they can draw 
in case of need. The magistrate may write the marriage 
lines, but the marriage becomes what the hifsband and wife 
make it — a thing far deeper and more binding than any 
legal contract. ■ 

Ip the light of these considerations, we can establish 
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one point supreme importance in dealing with foreign 
policy — ^namely, that tlie causes of war are very diflercnt 
from the immediate occasions of war. When tlie Britisli 
; Government, at the outbreak of the present war, published 
a White Paper containing the diplomatic correspondence 
between July 20 and AugiLst 4, 1914, they were publisliing 
evidence as to the immediate occasion of war — namely tlie 
Austrian ultimatum of July 23 to Serbia whicli brougJit on 
the war. In tlie twelve days whicli intervened between 
the delivery of that ultimatum and tlie declaration of 
war between England and Germany, the negotiations on 
which hung the immediate fate of Europe w^ere,*it is true, 
conducted by a few leading statesmen. But it is of little 
use* to argu^ whether or not these negotiations were con- 
ducted ill or well, for they were not the real muse of tlie 
war. The cause of tlie \var must be sought in the alow 
development of forces wliich can be traced back for years, 
and even for centuries. It was comparatively futile for 
Parlj^ment to discuss whether this or that dcspatcli or 
telegram was wise or unwise; the real questions to be 
asked ^werc — What produced the crowds in Vienna surging 
round the Serbian Legation at the end of Juju^, and round 
the Russian Embassy at the end of July ; what produc(?d 
the slow, patient sympathy for the Balkan peoples and 
hatred for Austria in the heart of millions of Russian 
peasants ; what produced the Servian nationalist move- 
ment ; aboye all, what produced that strange sentiment 
throughout Germany which could honestly regard the 
invasion of Belgium as* justifiable ? To answer those 
questions we have to estimate the force of the most hetero- 
geneous factors in history : — for instance, on tlie one liand, 
the 5ow break-up of the Turkish Empire, extending over 
^more than two centuries, which has allowed the caiiidron 
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of the Slavonic Balkan peoples to boil up through the thin 
crust of foreign domination ; and on the other hand, the 
gradual development of the whole system of German State 
education, and the character of the German newspapers, 
whicli have turned the eyes of German public opinion in 
upon itself and have ex{?luded from public teaching and 
from the formation of thought every breath of fresh air 
from the outside world, until at last German public senti- 
ment, through extreme and incessant sel^contemp^atioll, ^ 
has lost the calmness and simplicity whicli wore once the 
strength of the German character. No man can allot tlie 
responsibility for these things, spreading as they do over 
generations ; but assuredly the responsibility does not 
rest with the half-dozen Ministers for Foreign 'Affairs who 
were in power in July 1914. 

If we are right in what we have said above, then the 
phrase “ the democratization of foreign policy ” takes on 
a new meaning. It does not mean merely the introduction 
into foreign policy of any set of democratic institutions ; 
it nuians the realisation by both statesmen and people that 
foreign policy is already in its essence a fundamentally 
democratic tiling, and that the success or failure/ of any 
line of action depends not upon tlie desires of jioliticians 
but upon the mighty forces which move and determine 
the life of peoples. ^ 

At present the statesmen do not realise this sufliciently, 
and hence comes much futile and aimless talking and writ- 
ing among politicians who fancy that what tfiey say or write 
to each other in their studies can determine the course of 
the world. In order to enable diplomatists to discharge all 
the duties wo have already enumerated under the heading 
of “ the estimation of national forces,’’ they need to Ifave a 
bettor training and a fuller knowledge of the life and social 
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m(fvementj> both of their own country ajid of foreign 
countries. The Royal Commission on the Civil Servic e was 
still cojisidering, when war broke out, how this could bo 
accomplished. It is too long a question to enter on here, 
but it may safely bo said tliat the more tlio problem is 
examined tlie more does it appear to be, like the wider 
problem of the wiiole body of 200,000 civil servants in the 
United Kingdom, a question of national education, and Jiot 
a meie matter of Government regulations and demoei’atic 
institutions. What is recpiired, in tlie Foreign Ollice, as in 
the wliole British civil servic^c, has been well expressed by 
Mr. Graham^ Wallas in his book Human Nahlre m Politics : 

• However able our oilicials are and liowevcr varied 
their origin, the danger of the narrowness and rigidity which* 
has hitherto so generally resulted from oHlcial life would 
still remain and must be guarded against by every 4<ind of 
encouragement to free intellectual defelopment.’^ 

§^. Foreign Policy and Education . — Ikit if statesmen do 
not suflicicntly realise the strength of existing popular 
forces^ in foreign policy, it is equally true that the people 
themselves do not realise it. The people of every country 
are inclined to think that they can alter the destiny m 
nations by ousting one foreign minister from power and 
getting up another ; they think that speeches and the 
resolutions passed by congresses can change fundamental 
economic ij^^cits. They think that mere expressions of 
mutual goodwill can take the place of knowledge, and they 
forget that no nation can shake itself fiee in a moment 
from the historical development which has formed it, just 
as no man can wholly shake himself free from the character 
whicli he has inherited from his ancestors. Indeed all our 
phrases — our whole attitude of mind — ^shows how little we, 
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as a people, realise popular forces. We commonly spebk, 
for instance, of Kussia as if nothing in that vast country 
had any influence on foreign affairs except the opinions of 
a few bureaucrats in Petrograd. Our sympathy for or 
hostility to Eussia is determined by our opinion of the 
Eussian bureaucracy, and we never spare a tliought for the 
hopes and fears and the dumb but ardent beliefs of millions 
of Eussian peasants. We are apt to dismiss them from 
our minds as ignorant and superstitious villagers tyrannised 
over by the Tsar, without troubling to enquire narrowly 
into the real facts of Eussian life. We thus make precisely 
the same enistake that diplomatists too often make. We 
forget that the masses of peasants who flow every year on 
pilgrimage to the shrines of their religion constitute a niore 
vital fact in the history of the world than the deliberations 
of the Duma or the decisions of police magistrates. 

Here we have a. Jesson to learn from Germany, for 
German statesmen, strangely enough, have taken immense 
trouble to make their policy a democratic one. The v^hole 
German nation is behind them because for years and years 
they have taught the nation througli the schools, the 
universities, and the press, their own reading of history and 
their own idea of what true civilisation is. They have 
adapted their teacliing to the fundamental characteristics 
and to the history of the German people. They liave takeq 
pains to ally the interests alike of capital and labour to 
their policy, and to fuse the whole nation by a uniform 
national education and by a series of paternaT social reforms 
imposed from above. The real strength and danger of 
Germany is not what her statesmen or soldiers do, but what 
Germans themselves believe. We are fighting not an army 
but a false idea ; and nothing will defeat a false ide^ but; 
the knowledge of the truth. 
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^ When tlws war is over, whatever its outcome may be, we 
; must try to introduce a new era into the history of the 
. world. But our fathers and our fathers’ fathers have tried 
to do tins same thing, an.d we shall not succeed if we go 
■ about tlie work in a spirit of self-suiriciency and liasty 
pride. Only knowledge of the truth will enable us to 
succeed. Knowledge of the truth is not an easy thing ; it 
is a question of laborious thought, mental discipline, the 
humility wliicli is content to learn and the moral courage 
which can face the truth when it is learnt. How are we to 
gain these things ? 

First of all, by schools, universities, chissQs — all the 
machinery of our natiojial and private education. 

¥hen, by#the same means as popidar government employs 
in other matters — -by discussion, by debates in Parliament, ‘ 
by criticism of the Government. Now, these means arc not 
employed at present partly because it is feared that cfiticism 
of the Government in matters of foreign policy will weaken 
its hands in dealing with foreign nations. This is a just 
. fear if criticism merely springs from the critics’ i)ersonal 
likings or prejudices, but no such evil effects need be feared 
; if theVriticism springs fi‘om deep thought, from knowledge 
of the facts and from the patience and wisdom whicH 
^thought and knowledge bring. But partly also (effective 
discussion of foreign politics does not exist because wo arc 
more interested in home politics. We really have, if we 
cared to use it, as much democratic control over the Foreign 
Office under Our constitution as over any Government 
Department, for tlie Foreign Office, like every other Depart- 
ment, is undfir tlio control of a member of Parliament, 
elected by the people. But we ftre more interested in social 
refoAn, in labour legislation, and in constitutional reform 
I than in foreign politics ; and so it is on questions of.home 
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policy that we make and unmake Governmenta, and when ! 
we discuss whetlier a Conservative or a Liberal Government . 
ought to be in power, we never think what effect the 
change would liave on foreign policy. If the democracy 
is to take a real j^art in foreign politics, it must recognise 
that great responsibilities mean great sacrifices. We must 
be content to think a little less of our internal social reform, ' 
and give more of our attention to tlic very diflicult (piestions 
which arise beyond the Channel and beyond the Atlantic 
Ocean. We must live constantly in the consciousness that 
the world to-day is one community, and that in everything 
we do as q, penjde we bear a responsibility not to ourselves 
alone but to the po])ulation of the British lilmpirc as a 
whole and to the family of nations. o * 

But when we have really set ourselves to understand 
and discharge tlie responsibilities of foreign policy, how 
shall we, the people of this country, make our opinions 
effective ? How can we be sure tliat the Foreign Office 
will carry out a policy corresponding to the considered con- 
victions which we as a people have formed ? 

As already stated, we have in our hands the same means 
of Parliamentary control over foreign policy as over internal 
policy. Parliament can overthrow a Government whose 
policy it disapproves, and it can refuse to grant supplies 
for the carrying out of such a policy. Short of this, th<j 
people can express through Parliament its views as to the 
way in which foreign policy should be conducted, and 
generally Ministers will bow, in this as in otTier matters, to 
the clearly expressed views of larliament. We have, in 
fact, recently seen a striking example of this'. When after 
the international crisis of 1911 the country clearly expressed 
the opinion that no secret engagements should be entered 
into with any Power which would force Great Britain to go 
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to Var in s^ipport of that Power, the Prime Minister stated, 
and has repeated his statement emphatically on several 
subsequent occasions, that the Government of tliis country 
; neither had entered, nor would enter, into any such secret 
engagements, and that any treaty entailing warlike obliga- 
tions on this country wmuld be laid before Parliament. 
This has now beciome a fixed and recognised fart in Rritish 
policy, and it is not too much to say that, like other con- 
stitutional changes under the British system of government, 
it is rapidly becoming a part of the unwritten constitution 
of the country. 

But many people would like to go beyond tl^is, and lay 
down that no treaty between Great Britain and another 
coflnti'y slic'd! be valid until it has been voted by Parliament. 
Many countries have provisions of this kind in their con-*' 
stitutions ; for instance, the constitution of the Uni teal 
States provides that all treaties must be ratified by a two- 
thirds majoi’ity of the Senate, and tlie French constitution 
contains the following provision : 

“ The President of the Republic negotiates and ratifies 
treaties, lie bi'ings them to the knowledge of the 
Cham&er so soon as the interests and the safety of the 
State permit. ^ 

“ Treaties of peace and of commerce, treaties which 
^impose a claim on the finances of the State, those which 
relate to the personal status and property rights of French 
subjects abroad, do not become valid until they have been 
voted by tlnf two CMiambers. No cession, exchange, or 
increase of territory can* take place except by virtue of a 
law.’’ 

Such constitutional provisions may bo good in their w^ay, 
amPit may be that wo should copy them. But the question 
is one of secondary importance. Whether treaties must 
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actually be ratified by Parliament, or merely daid before 
Parliament for an expression of its opinion, as is commonly 
done in this country, the Parliament and people of Great 
Britain will have control over foreign policy just in the 
measure that they take a keen interest in it. If tliey take 
a keen interest no statesman dependent for his position on, 
the votes of the electorate will dare to embody in a treaty 
a policy of which they disapprove; while if they do not 
take an adequate interest, no amount of constitutional 
provisions will enable them to exercise an intelligent 
control over the actions of statesmen. 

The sanje may bo said of another expedient adopted in 
many countries ; namely, the appointment by Parliament 
of Committees on Foreign Affairs, with power^to call lor 
‘papers and examine Ministers on their policy. Democratic 
government both in foreign and internal affairs has hitherto 
rested 6n the idea that Parliament should have adequate 
control over the principles on which policy is conducted, 
but must to a large extent leave the details of adminiijtra- 
tion to the executive departments which arc controlled by 
the Ministers of the Crown. Parliament, whetlier through 
committees or otherwise, will never be able to follow or 
control aU diplomatic negotiations, any more than it can 
control all the details of the administration necessary to 
carry out a complicated law like the Insurance Act ; and, 
Committees of Parliament, however useful, will have no 
influence unless the people of the country so recognise their, 
responsibilities in foreign politics that the/ will demand 
from the men whom they elect td Parliament a judgment 
and a knowledge of foreign affairs, at least as sound and 
well based as they now require in the case of internal 
affairs. 

It will be seen that this imposes a very difficult task on 
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: the* Britisli^ electorate. How are they to weigh foreign 
affairs and internal affairs against each other ? What are 
they to do if they approve the internal policy of a Govern- 
? ment; but disapprove of its foreign policy, or tnce versa ? 
Are we, for instance, to sacrifice what we believe to be our 
duty in foreign affairs in order that we may keep in power 
a Government which is carrying out what we believe to be 
a sound policy of internal social reform 1 It is here, it 
woul^ seem, that some reform is really needed. There is 
one solution : namely, to separate the control of domestic 
affairs on the one hand and foreign affairs on the other, 
placing domestic affairs in the hands of a Earliament and 
and a Cabinet who will stand or fall by their internal policy 
alofte, and ^trusting foreign affairs to an Imperial Parlia- 
ment and an Imperial Cabinet formed of representatives* 
not of Great Britain alone but of the wliole British Empire. 
This is an idea which merits the most careful consideration 
by the people of the United Kingdoni, for it may well be 
doubted whether any real popular control of foreign policy 
is possible until some such division of functions takes place. 

One word in conclusion. If it is true tliat domestic policy 
and fbteign poticy are separate functions of Government, 
it is also true that the domestic policy of a country in tlve 
long run determines its foreign policy. International 
peace can never be attained between nations torn with 
internal dissensions ; international justice will remain a 
. dream so long as political parties and schools of thought 
dispute over 4he meaning of justice in domestic affairs. 
A true ideal of peace mast embrace the class struggle as 
well as intemational war. If we desire a Concert of 
Europe ” which shall be based on true freedom and not on 
: tyranny, it behoves us to realise our ideal first in England, 

5 and to raise our country itself above the political and social 
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conflicts and liatreds which have formed so ^arge and so 
sordid a part of our domestic history for the last decade, 
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TIIK ISSUES OE TJIE WAR 

** March alicad of tlio ideaa of your age, and il will follow you : go 
with them, and you can foci at case : remain behin^l thorn, and yon 
arc lost.” — Navolkon 111. • 

^ 1. Is litere an Idea behind the War ? — The o])jecfc of tlic 
preceding chapters lias been to provide the historic back-* 
ground vvitliout vvhicli it is impossible to understand either 
the motives of our opponents or the events which* led up 
to their (piarrel. It is now necessary to attemjit a survey 
of t^ie issues raised by the war, both as concerns Europe 
as a whole and the individual nations which form its com- 
ponent parts. This is a task of no small didicuJ ty, for just 
as it IS true to say tliat no war in the previous history of 
mankind has ever been waged on so huge a scale as thi^, 
so it is also true to say that the issues raised by it are vaster 
^and more varied than those of any previous European 
conflict. It is as though by the pressure of an electric 
button some giant sluice had been opened, unchaining 
forces over which mortal men can hardly hope to recover 
control and whose action It is wellnigh impossible to fori'see. 

Yet complex as is the problem before us, it is essential 
that we should face it bravely.** There is grave danger lest, 
just* as we have been “ rushed into ” this war (through no 
fault of ours, as the diplomatic correspondence abundantly 
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proves), so we may at a given moment be “ rushed out 
of it, without having reached any very clear idea as to ^ 
what issues are involved, and how far our vital interests 
have been affected. 

The essence of the problem before us is to discover 
whether there is an Idea behind this war —whether on our 
own side or on that of the enemy. A dangerous question, 
this! — a question posed again and again by the jingoes 
and the fanatics of history, and invariably answered accord* 
ing to the dictates of their own convenience. And yet 
a question which we dare not shirk, a question wliich a 
Carlyle, a RuEikin, a William Morris would not have hesitated 
to formulate. Does Britain stand for an Idea ? Is it true , 
that we are fighting in the main for the caus'o of Liberty 
and Democracy, for progress in Europe and the world at 
large ? And if this be really true to-day, how can we best 
ensure 'that it shall still be true at the close of this long 
war, if, as we hope and pray, victory crowns the arms of 
the Allies ? It was an Idea that nerved Britain fo^ the 
struggle against Napoleon. It was an Idea that inspijfied , 
Germany in the great uprising of 1813 against Napoleon. 

It was an Idea that brought the Balkan League into ^ 
being and carried its armies in triumph to Salonica and i 
Adrianople. Freedom, Unity, Liberation, such were the : 
forms which that Idea took: the determination of a 
free people to resist an upstart despot’s designs of world- ’ 
dominion ; the enthusiasm of a divided nation fQ.r the dream 
of national unity; the longing of races which had but 
recently won their own freedom, to emancipate their kins- 
men from an alien and oppressive yoke. In each of these 
struggles error and even crimes were committed by the, 
victors, and yet it is a thousand times true to assert that; 
|he victorious Idea represented in each case the triumph ' 
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of •civilisaijon. To-day the position is equally clear. In 
opposing Germany’s claim to override international treaty 
: obligations to suit the convenience of her military strate- 
gists, in associating ourselves with Belgium and Serbia in 
their vindication of the rights of the smaller nations, we are 
not merely resisting a fresh bid for world -dominion on the 
part of a single power, but are challenging the theory tliat 
Might is superior to Right in the political world. 

§ ^. The Ainu of British Statesmanship. Mr. Asquith 

on September 19 defined as follows the three main aims of 
British statesmanship in entering upon war : “ (1) To vindi- 
cate the sanctity of treaty obligations and VNtJiat^is properly 
called the public law of Europe, (2) to assert and to enforce 
thft indepeijdence of free States, relatively small and weak, 
against the encroachments and the violence of the strong,’ 
and (3) to withstand, as we believe in the best interests not 
only of our own Empire, but of civilisation at lafrge, the 
arrogant claim of a single Power to dominate the develop- 
ment of tlie destinies of Europe.” In speaking thus, Mr. 
Asquith had no intention of placing Britain upon a moral 
pedestal or of suggesting that w’e have over enjoyed a 
monopoly of ^oolitical right dealing. Every nation has 
blots upon its scutcheon ; and the cynic may point to th^ 
Irish Union, the destruction of the Danish fleet, the Cyprus 
Convention, as proofs that we have richly earned the name 
of “ Perfidious Albion.” Let us forego the patriotic retort 
which would fling in Prussia’s teeth such incidents as the 
conquest of iSilesia, the partition of Poland, the Ems 
telegram, the seizure of Kiaochau. But let us, while 
; admitting oivr shortcomings in the past, nail our colours 
to the mast and insist that this war shall never degenerate 
int^> one of mere revenge or aggrandisement, that the fate 
■ of the nations of Europe shall be decided, so far as ppssiblo* 
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in accordance with their own aspirations rathc^r than the 
territorial ambitions of dynasties or racial cliques. 

Is it, tlien, possible, when considering the lines of settle- 
ment, to lay down any general principles ? The Europe 
which we have known has gone beyond recall ; the new 
Europe which is corning to birth will be scarcely recognisable 
to those who have known its predecessor. Its political, 
racial, social, economic outlook will be radically changed. 
Let us then meet fate halfway and admit boldly th^it wo 
want a new Europe. But let us bear in mind the fiery 
process by which a huge bell is forged and the fate which 
befell the impatient apprentice who opened the furnace 
doors too soon. The Prussian leaders, to whom war is an 
' ideal and a programme, are entitled, if foriiiine sho.dd 
' desert them, to nianmuvre for a “ draw ; for they would 
console themselves with the hope of winning a subsequent 
match. But to us, who regard war as a liateful necesvsity, 
from which we do not shrink, but which we did everything 
in our power to avert — to us there can be no tliought of 
relinquishing our task, until there is a reasonable prospect 
of a really lasting settlement. We should need no prompt- 
ing from our statesmen to realise that this nlust be “h fight 
to a finish.” There must be no reversion to the stains qnot 
that accursed device of a wmrn-out diplomacy, with its in- 
evitable seeds of new quarrels and yet another Armageddon. 

Public Law, Nationality, and a general reduction of 
armaments (as distinguished from complete disarmament) 
are the three foundation stones of the new ora,' as already 
envisaged in the public utterances, of those who have some 
right to speak for the Triple Entente. Let us then endeavour 
to apply these principles to 'the various problems raised by 
the war. It is obvious that their application depends upon 
the victory of the Allies. If we are defeated, public law 
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wilWiave loffc its value, for the Germans will have assoricd 
their right to violate its fundamental provisiouvs. The idea 
of Nationality will have received its deatli-blow ; for not 
only will the independence pf several of the smaller nat ions 
have been destroyed, but Germany will have reasserted 
her right to dominate lier own minor nationalities, and to 
drain the life-blood of the 26 million Slavs of Austria- 
Hungary in a conflict with their own Slavonic kinsmen. 
Finally, all hope of reduced armaments will liave been 
exploded, since the theory of Blood and Iron will have 
attained its fullest expression in the virtual domination of 
a single power on land and sea. Regrets or misgivings we 
may have, but the time for their utterance luis long since 
pasted. Thg British nation must have no illusions ; defeat 
means the downfall of the Empire, and the reduedion of * 
Britain to the position of a second-rate power. Either we 
shall emerge victorious, or for all ywactical purposes we 
shall not emerge at all. hlven if ire shrink from a “ fight to 
a finish,” our enemies can be ndied upon to persist to the 
bitter end. It is for this reason only, and not liecause I 
underestimate for a moment the vast resources, the splemlid 
organisStion, the military valour of Germany, that I rt'striet 
myself in the following pages to a consideration of tlic"^ 
possible efl’ects of victory rather than of defeat. It would 
be the height of folly to anticipate victory before it is 
achieved ; but it is essential that we should be prepared 
for all possible contingencies, and this involves a careful 
survey of the various factors in an extraordinarily com- 
plicated situation. 

§ 3. Britaih mid Germany , — In the forefront of the 
discussion stands our quarrel t^ith Germany. What are 
to bt> our future relations with Germany after the war '? 
If there is anything in the assertion that we arc fighting for 
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the cause of liberty and progress, it can only ipcan th«t we 
are fighting a system ratlier than a nation — Prussian 
militarism and bureaucracy, but not German civilisation. 
We have to go still further and consider the motive powers 
behind that iron system. Sitting in our little ivsland, we 
are apt to forget what it means to possess a purely artificial 
frontier of 400 miles, and to see just l)e)"ond it a neighbour 
numbering 171, OCX), 000 inhabitants, in an earlier stage of 
civilisation and capable of being set in motion by causes 
which no longer operate in the western wTirld. 

If the final settlement is to be just and lasting, the 
demands^ of ithe victors must be adjusted to the minimum, 
not the maximum, of their own vital interests. For Britain 
the central problem must inevitably be : Whpt is to b'l the 
])osition of the German Navy if we are successful in this 
war ? Is anything even remotely resend)ling disarmament 
to be attained unless that Navy is rendered innocuous ? 
Is it conceivable that even if Britain accepted the status 
quo, a victorious Russia could ever tolerate a situation which 
secured to Germany the naval supremacy of tlie Baltic,* 
and the possibility of bottling Russian sea -trade ? Even 
the opening months of the war have shown wlm'6 ought 
always to have been ol)vious, that sea-power dill’ers from 
land-power in one vital respect : military supremacy can 
be shared between several powerful States, but naval 
supremacy is one and indivisible. In this war we shall 
either maintain and reassert our command of the sea, or 
we shall lose it : share it with Gernmny we riiali not, because 
we cannot. t 

Again, what is to be the fate of German slopping and 
German colonics ? Can awe not curtail Germany’s war 
navy, while respecting her mercantile marine ? e Is it 
either expedient or necessary to exact the uttermost farthing 
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in colonial sphere in tlie event of victory ? It is obvious 
that just as Genu any offered to respect French territory 
in Europe at the expense of the French colonial empire, 
so the Allies, if victorious, miglit divide the Gorman colonies 
between them. By so doing, however, we shall provide, 
in the eyes of the German nation, a complete justilication 
of William 11. ’s naval policy. One of the most widespread 
arguments among educated Germans (including those 
friendly to this country) has always been that Gorman 
colonics and shipping arc at tlie mercy of a stronger R<\a- 
power, and that therefore Germany only holds iu'r sea- 
trade on sufferance. If, as a result of the war, we take from 
her all that we can, we shall ingrain this point of view in 
every Germap. We should thus tend to perpetuate the 
old situation, with its intolerable competition of armaments, • 
unless indecul we could reduce Germany to complete bank- 
ruptcy — a thing which is almost inconceivalde to those who 
know her resources and which would deprive us of one of 
our most valuable customers. 

® On* the other hand, w^e must of course remember that 
any extra-JCuropcan territorial changes depend not merely 
upon th<*. attitudT; of Britain and her Allies, but upon the 
wishes of the Dominions. Even in the event of victory, it ^ 
is still not London alone that will decide the fate of Ncav 
Guinea, of Samoa, or of German South-West Africa. The 
last word will probably be spoken by Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, and it is improbable that any one of the 
three will coflsort to the restoration of territory wdiich they 
have occupied. It is only tin the case of German colonies 
which border u^ioii British Crown colonies (e.g. Togoland, 
Cameroon, or East Afri(;a) that th« decision will rest entirely 
with tte European governments. At this stage it would be 
absurd to suggest even the bare outlines of a settlement ; 
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but it is well to emphasize the fact that it^ involves not 
only the United Kingdom but the Dominions, and that on 
its solution depends the future development of the British 
Empire. In other words, the war can only result in the 
downfall of the Empire or in the achievement of Imperial 
Federation and a further democratisation of the central 
government. 

§ 4. Nationality and the German Empire, — Finally, there 
is a still graver question. Is Germany, if defeated, to lose 
territory in Ew'ope ? and if so, would it be either possible 
or expedient to compensate her in other directions for such 
a loss?. The application of the principle of Nationality 
to the German Empire would affect its territory in three 
directions — Alsace-Lorraine, Schleswig-Holstein, and Fosen. 
Let us very briefly consider these three problems. 

(1) The population of the two provinces of Alsace and 
Lorriiine is mainly German by race and language, but none 
the less it had become by 1870 almost entirely French in 
feeling, as the result of its long union with France. The 
Germans, in reannexing the province's after the war, were 
actuated almost equally by reasons of sentiment and 
strategy. They welcomed the recover})' of a rfbetion of 
their race which had been wrested from them by the brutal 
aggression of Louis XIV. and the dynastic policy of his 
successor ; they also desired to secure their western frontier 
against the possible attacks of France, which, under the 
Third Empire, was still most emphatically an aggressive 
power. In drawing the new frontier t^>ioy included for 
purely strategic reasons a small portion of western Lorraine, 
round the fortress of Metz, which was admittedly as French 
as Champagne or Picardy. From 1871 till lffll, Alsace- 
Lorraine was governed as a direct appanage of the Imperial 
Cro.wn ; in the latter year it received a constitution, but- 
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nothing even remotely reseinbling sclf-gover Ament. ^Con- 
trary to the expectation of most Germans, the two provinces 
have not become German in sentiment ; indeed the un- 
conciliatory methods of I^russia have steadily increased 
their estrangement, despite their share in the commercial 
prosperity of the Empire. Those who know intimately 
the undercurrents of feeling in Alsace-Lorraine are unani- 
mous in asserting that if before last July an impartial 
plebiscite, without fear of the consccpiences, couid have 
been taken among the inhabitants, an overwhelming 
majority would have voted for reunion with France. But 
having Once been the battleground of the two nations and 
living in permanent dread of a repetition of the trapdy, 
the leaders of political thought in Alsace 'and Lorraine 
favoured a less drastic solution. They knew that Germany 
would not relincpiish her hold nor France renounce her 
aspirations without another armed struggle ; but they 
believed that the grant of real autonomy within the Empire, 
such as would place them on an equal footing with Wnxtem- 
berg or Baden, would render their position tolerable, and 
by removing the chief source of frictioi^ between^ France 
and Germany, create the groundwork for more cordial 
and lasting relations between Germany and the two 
Western Powers.^ Now that the nightmare of war has 
once more fallen upon them, the situation has radically 
changed, and there can be no question that in the event of 
a French victory the provinces would elect, to return to 
France. The fact that several of their leading politicians 
have lied to France and identified themselves with the 
French cause, is symptomatic, though doubtless not con- 

^ This ideal was being actively pursued by many thoughtful people 
on both sides of the frontier. Only last June I was discitssing it 
at symo length with a prominent Al^tian deputy and various other 
friends in Berlin. 
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clu^ve- T4iat the governiueiit of the Eepublic, if victorious, 
will make the retroccssiou of Alsace-Lorraine its prime 
condition of peace, is as certain as anything can bo certain 
in the seething pot to wJiicb triumphant militarism lias 
reduced unluippy Euroi>e. It may, then, seem merely 
pedantic to refer to an alternative solution ; and yet there 
is unquestionably a great deal to be said in favour of form- 
ing the two provinces into an independent State, or better 
still, Muiting them in federal union with Luxemburg and 
Belgium. Thus would be realised that Middle Kingdom ” 
which so many elforts have been made to create, fjom the 
days of Charlemagne onwards. HenceforwaTd the fate of 
Alsace-Lorraine would be neither French nor (Jerman ; 
tlic^ would •become a neutral clearing-house for the two 
cidtures which have both come to be so inextricably bound 
up with the life and traditions of the border race. At the 
same time the most fertihi source^ of friction betw^een 
France and Germany would be removed, and the two 
couiy^ries would no longer glare at each other across a 
frontier bristling with fortilications. 

(2) The problem of Schleswig-Holstein presents far less 
diliiculty, if treated on a basis of nationality. Much has 
been written about the enormity of Prussia’s treatmeni) 
of Denmark in 1818 and 1863 ; but the plain truth is that 
Jhe great majority of the population of the two duchies 
was as enthusiastic in favour of union with their Gorman 
kinsmen farther south, as the population of Alsace-Lorraine 
w^as reluctant *to be torn from France. The wliole of 
Holstein and much the greater part of Schleswig always 
was, and isj^ pure German by race. Unfortunately Prussia, 
in annexing territory which is as*Gcrman as Kent is English, 
also ^acquired a portion of North Schleswig, which is as 
unquestionably Danish, alike by blood and by sentiment. 
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Hence a complete revision of frontiers on a racial basis 
would certainly involve the cession to Denmark of the 
extreme eastern portions of Schleswig, as far as and in- 
cluding the port of Flensburg. 

To-day, however, this question is complicated by strategic 
considerations, due to the creation of the Kiel Canal as an 
almost impregnable naval base. Tlie suggestion has 
already been seriously put forward, that Denmark should 
be allowed, in the event of Germany’s defeat, to exter/d her 
territory as far as the north bank of the Canal, which would 
thus become an international highway for peaceful commerce, 
possibly unden a general guarantee of neutrality. Whether 
such a present might not prove a very grave embarrassment 
to Denmark, and whether the guarantee would be mfere 
'effectual than the treaty which secured Belgian in- 
dependence, are questions which depend mainly upon the 
mood of the peoples of Europe after they arc tired of 
shedding each other’s blood. But it is well to realise that 
the question of the Kiel Canal is one which may very 
possibly lead to a prolongation of the war, and which, as 
I have already hinted, Russia will not allow to rest, even 
if Britain should hesitate to complete the work. 

(3) The third point at which, on a basis of racial re- 
distribution, a defeated Germany must inevitably suffer 

territorial loss, is the Polish district on her eastern frontier. 

. *'• 
The present kingdom of Prussia includes 3,328,750 Poles 

among its subjects, mainly in the former duchy of Posen, 

but also in Bilcsia and along the southern edge of West and 

East Prussia (known as Mazuriahs and Kasubians). The 

pronouncedly anti-Polish policy pursued by* the German 

Government for over twenhy years past has aroused deep 

and insurmountable hatred against Prussia in the hteart 

of the foies, who even in the days when Berlin wa» -^Utively 
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coiiciliatorj towards them had never relinquished tlieir 
passionate belief in the resurrection of their country. 
Above all, the attempt to denationalise the eastern marches 
by expropriation, colonisation of Germans, and other still 
cruder methods, has not only been in the main unsuccessful, 
but it has roused the Poles to formidable counter -elf orts 
in the sphere of finance and agrarian co-operation. This 
coincided with remarkable changes in Russian Poland, 
whicl^ has rapidly become the chief industrial centre of the 
Russian Empire. Economic causes have toned down the 
bittei’uess which Russia’s cruel repression of Polish aspira- 
tions had inspired, and to-day Prussia is unquestionably 
regarded by every Pole as a far more deadly enemy than 
ev%n the Russian autocracy, the more so as the conviction 
has steadily gained ground that the Polish policy of Petro- 
grad has been unduly subject to the directions of Berlin. 
While, then, the Poles look upon the promises from either of 
these two capitals with pardonable slispicion and reserve, it 
is certain tliat to-day such hopes as they may entertain 
from foreign aid centre more and more upon Russia. 

Any attenq)t to reconstruct the kingdom of Poland, 
whetfli^r as ah independent State or, as seems more 
practicable, as an autonomous unit within the Empii*e 
of the Tsar, would inevitably deprive l^russia of the greater 
part of the Duchy of Posen (except the three or four 
"western “ Kreise ” or districts, in which the German 
element predominates), a strip of eastern Silesia from the 
upper reaches uf the Vistula northwards, and a further strip 
of territory in East Prussia, extending from near the fortress 
of Thorn along the Mazurian lakes (in fact, the scene of the 
opening battles of the preseivt war). Polish extremists, 
however, not content with these indubitably Polish districts, 
are already laying claim to the lower reaches of the Vistula 
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and to Danzig as the port of the historical Poiand ; {find 
there is a further tendency in certain Russian circles to 
regard the whole province of East Prussia as part of the 
natural spoils of war. And yef it is obvious tliat the 
annexation of Danzig/ one of the bulwarks of the old 
Hanseatic League, and of Konigsberg, the cradJe of the 
Prussian Crown and of modern German philosophy, would 
be a flagrant violation of that principle of Nationality 
which the Allies have inscribed upon their banner. The 
province of which Konigsberg is the capital is to-day, 
whatever it may have been in the twelfth century, as 
German as /iny portion of the German Empire. Moreover, 
it is the stronghold of Junkerdom, that arrogant but virile 
squirearchy whicli still forms the backbone ^>f the old 
Prussian system ; and while it is doubtless the desire to 
undermine this caste by robbing it of liearth and home 
that prdlnpts such drastic schemes of conquest, it cannot 
be too clearly realised that we should not only be guilty 
of a monstrous injustice in lending our support, but shquld 
be sowing the seeds of a new and even thornier problem than 
that of Alsace-Lorraine. It would, moreover, be a super- 
fluous injustice, since it is perfectly possible to create on 
broad racial lines a new frontier at least as natural as that 
which divides Russia and Germany to-day. 

Such are the changes which an application of the 
principle of Nationality involves. Let us then be under 
no illusions ; they are changes such as can only be extracted 
from a Germany which has virtually ceaseM to exist as 
a military power — a contingency^' which is still remote 
to-day, and which can only be attained by enormous 

1 strictly speaking, Danzig, tViougli under Tolish suzerainty till 
1772, has always been a German town enjoying complete autorK^ny. 
It shares the fame of Hamburg and Liibeck as one of the greatest of 
the medweval Hansa towns. 
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sffbrifices 4n blood and resources. It is only by readjust- 
ment and compensation in other directions that the Gcn’inan 
nation could be induced even to consider a revision of 
frontier, and from the jiaturc of things such compensa- 
tion can only have one meaning — the break-up of Austria- 
Hungary. 

§ 5. The Future of Austria- Hungary . — For many years 
this break-up lias been foretold by political pessimists 
insisle and outside the llabsburg dominions, aiul by many 
interested agitators both in Central and in Western Europe. 
The present writer, on the other hand, has always regarded 
Austria-Hungary as an organism full of inliliiti; possibilities 
of progress and culture, a State modelled upon that diversity 
ot type which Lord Acton held to be the surest guarantee 
of liberty. Those who affected to treat it as moribuiiTl 
under- estimated botli the underlying gcograpliical bases 
of its existence and its great natural resources ; they 
emphasised what separates rather than what unites. In 
shyrt, they saw Ithe rivalry between the two mottoes 
“ Divide et Impera ” and “ Viribus Unitis,” and laid 
undone stress upon the former. Just because they realised 
the extraordinarily complicated nature of the racial problems 
involved, tluiy tended to overlook the steady advance muMe 
in recent years by x\ustria in the conceptions of political 
and constitutional freedom. But at every turn Hungary 
has been Austria’s evil genius : the influence of the Magyar 
oligarchy^has given a reactionary flavour alike to internal and 
to foreign policy, has hampered every reform, and poisoned 
the relations of the 8tal?e with its southern neighbours. 

For a short time the aggressive Balkan policy of Count 
Aehronthal, as exemplified in\he annexation of Bosnia and 
th§ diplomatic duel with Russia, was hailed as worthy of the 
Bismarckian tradition; but it soon became clear that he was 
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far from being the genius whose advent the Moiuvchy was 
so anxiously awaiting. In recent years, then, despite many 
hopeful signs, and despite increasing activity in almost every 
sphere of life, a kind of progressive paralysis has taken hold 
upon the body-politic. Three main causes may be noted 
— the lack of any great men capable of counteracting the 



Emperor’s lack of initiative, which was always very marked, 
but has been accentuated by advancing old age ; the super- 
ficial and malicious outlook of tlie capital and the classes 
which control it ; the alliance betwe4)n the Magyar oligarchy 
and the Jewish press and Haute Finance, working in a 
pronouncedly anti -Slav direction. The wheels still went 
round, but the machine of State made less and less progreas : 
stagnation and aimlessness were everywhere apparent. 
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On all aides it was recognised that the existing system 
had become unworkable, and that a catastrophe could 
only be averted by speedy reforms. To many far-seeing 
patriots the last hope of salvation for the State seemed to 
lie with the late Heir-Apparent, not perhaps as tlie ideal 
Prince, but as a man of courage and force of cliaracter, 
possessing the necessary energy to carry through drastic 
political changes. His removal was a crushing blow to all 
wh^ still hoped against hope in the regeneration of the 
Monarchy. His place was filled by a young man, lacking 
both experience and prestige ; never was there less sign 
of the heaven-born genius who alone could*sav^c a desperate 
situation. 

• In the Jife of nations and States, as in that of individuals, 
there sometimes comes a moment when it is possible to make 
the “ Great Refusal ” of whi(di Dante sang ; and “ History 
teaches that those who decline, or prove unworthy of, the 
leading role which is offered to them, are trodden mercilessly 
underfoot.” In closing the German edition of my book 
with these words, I expressed the conviction that “ for a 
State such as Austria there could only be one choice ” ; 
bul*unhappi*ly her statesmen have preferred the fatal 
alternative.^ “ The historic mission of the Housed of 
Habsburg is the vindication of equal right.s and liberties 
for all races committed to its charge. The abandonment 
of this mission would endanger the very existence of a Great 
Power upon the Middle Danube.” ^ Austria has proved 

t'i 

^ In July 1911 I dcdicq-jted The Southern Skw Question to “ that 
Austrian statesman who shall have tho courage and the genius neces- 
sary to solvd the Southern Slav Question.” Tn April 1913, in jmb- 
lishing a German edition, I adde^l the words, ‘‘ At the twelfth hour 
this dedication is repeated.” In November 1914 it is unhappily 
oSly too evident that that hour ha.s already struck. 

■ See Racial Problems in Hungary ^ concluding sentence. 
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imtnio to this mission, and the inexorable forces^of Instofy 
seem at this moment to be working her destruction. 
Nations, like individuals, sometimes comiriit suicide ; and 
those who have most earnestly warned them against such 
a crime are left as mourners in the funeral procession. 

The war-fever which seized upon the populace of Vienna 
and Budapest last July typified the feelings of the three 
dominant races in the Monarchy, the Germans, the Magyars, 
and the Jews ; but it is no criterion for the attitude of large 
masses of the population. In fact, the war lias accentuated 
tlie centrifugal tendencies which were so marked a feature 
of recent years,, and which the introduction of Universal 
Suffrage and the annexation of Bosnia arrested but failed 
to eradicate', ; a stringent cens()rshi[) may copceal, bv.t 
(Xinnot alter, this fact. Disaffection is rife in portions of 
the army and affects its powers of resistance, while the 
financial * and economic crisis grows from week to week. 
Cynics have tried to define the mutual relations of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary by comparing the former to a strong 
man carrying a corpse upon his vshoulders, and the c,ourse 
of the war during the first three months would seem to 
confirm this view. So far as Austria-TTinigary is con- 
cerned, its two outstanding features have been the signal 
failure of the “ punitive expedition against Serbia and 
the debacle of Auffenberg’s army in Galicia. Friendly 
observers were prepared for a break-down in the higher 
command and were aware that many Slav regiments could 
not be relied upon, but they had expected more ’from the 
German and Magyar sections of thearmy and from the very 
efficient officers’ corps, as a stiffening element.^ It is now 
known that despite the aggimsive policy of its chiefs, the 
Austro-Hungarian army was far from ready, and that €ts 
commissariat and sanitary arrangements utterly broke down. 
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.Tlie cadent failure to profit by the experience of two 
gen(?ral mobilisations within tlic previous six years is in 
itself a proof tliat there is “ sometliing rotten in the state,” 
and it is already obvious tliat only a complete and crushing 
victory of Germany can extricate Austria-Hungary from 
the war witliout loss of prestige and actual territory. 
Unless tlie Russians c;an be not merely defeated but driven 
out, it is' absolutely certain that they will retain the province 
of Galicia, or at least the east(n“n portion, with its Rutheiie 
or Ukrainian population ; unless the Serbian army can be 
overwhelmed, Bosnia and at least some portion of Dalmatia 
will fall into the hands of Serbia. This would be an 
eminently unsatisfactory solution or rather it would be no 
Sfilution aj. all, for it would solve neither the Polish, ilic 
Ukraine, nor the Southern Slav fpiestions. T merely refer 
to it as a possible outcome of one form of stalemate ; it 
is hardly necessary to add that from (‘.very poiiP of view 
stalemate is the result which is mos^ to be dreaded, since it 
inevitably involves fresh wars in the immediate future. 
WYiatever happens, the effete Dual System in its jirescnt 
form is doomed, for while an Austrian defeat means dis- 
soliltron, an •Austrian victory means the absorjition of 
Serbia and Montenegro, and in either case the balattce 
between. Austria and Hungary will be fatally disturbed and 
a new constitutional arrangement rendered inevitable. 
It is thus a tragic paradox that while the attempt to 
bolster up the Dual System was undoubtedly one of the 
great iinderl 3 dng causes ot the war, its first effect is likely 
to be the collapse of th«^t very system. 

The Dua-l System once abolished, it might seem reason- 
able to aim at a reconstruction of Austiia-Hungary on a 
nmlified federal basis. But this was essentially a peace- 
ideal. The war, far from kindling a common patriotism 
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which in Austria-Hungary was so conspicuous by {ts absence, 
has placed a gulf of blood between race and race, and 
rendered their continued existence under the same roof 
not only difficult but undesirably^. Even in the event of 
only relative failure on the part of Austria-Hungary a much 
more radical solution may be cxpc(;ted, while the effect of 
her complete defeat would be to plaice tlio solution of the 
whole “ Austrian problem ” in the hands of the Entente 
Powers and of her own disafEe(‘,ted populations. In that 
case there are two probable alternatives, one more radical 
than the other. Both depend to a large extent upon the 
development cf the military situation and upon as yet 
incalculable economic influences, but it is possible to 
indicate their broad outlines. Indeed, this is the bfet 
imeans of illustrating the conflicting fears and aspirations 
which the great conflict has still further intensified in the 
racial whirlpool of Central Europe. Let us consider the 
less drastic of tlic two 'first. 

Austria, as distinguished from Hungary, consists of 
seventeen provinces, of which Galicia is the largest and most 
populous; yet there are many Austrians who have long 
regarded its possession as anything but an uiimixed blessing 
for the Monarchy as a whole, and would scarcely regret its 
loss. It has always occupied a peculiar autonomous 
position of its own ; its political, social, and economic con- 
ditions are at least a century behind those of the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and have given rise to many gross scandals. 
It has been a hot-bed of agrarian unrest, electoral corrup- 
tion, and international espionages Instead of paying its 
own way, it has been financially a heavy diag upon the 
State, while racially it prevides, in the Polish-Ruthene 
conflict, an object-lesson on the disagreeable fact that an 
oppressed race can become an oppressor when occasion 
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arises. But the argument wliich weighs most witli the 
Germans of Austria is tliat tlie Poles of Galicia have for a 
whole generation held in their hands the political balance 
in the Austrian Parliament, and that the disap})earance of 
the Polish and Ruthene deputies would destroy tlic Slav 
majority and correspondingly strengthen the Germans. 
The Magyars in th(‘ir turn would no doubt view with some 
alarm the extension of the Russian frontier to the line of the 
Carpathians ; but the change would bring to tliem certain 
obvious com])ensations, since it would greatly increase the 
relative importance of Hungary inside wliat was left, of the 
Ilabsburg Monarchy. Tn sliort, it is by i^o means im- 
possible that if the Russians suc.ceed in holding Galicia, 
Au^tria-lluij^ary may show a sudden alacrity to buy peace 
by disgorging a province which has never wholly fitted* 
into her ge()gra])hical or political system. 

It is obvious that the fate of the small province of 
Bnkovina is bound up with that of*Galicia ; and in such 
cjrcumstances as w(‘. have just indicated, it would doubtless 
be dTvid(Hl between Jlussia and Roumania on broad etlino- 
graphical lines, the northern districts being Ruthene, the 
southfrn Roumanian. This, however, must depend upoji 
the attitud(‘ of the kingdom of Roumania, to which rcdcu’encp 
will be niade later. 

There is one other direction in which Austria could afford 
to surrender territory, without serious loss save tliat of 
prestige. The southern portion of Tirol — the so-called 
Trentino, Hie district round the town of Trent — is purely 
Italian by race, and its unjpn with the kingdom of Italy lias 
long been the* chief point in the programme of the Italian 
Irredentists or extreme Natio^jalists. It is a poor and 
mou#itainous country, which belongs geographically to its 
Bouthern rather than to its northern neiglibour. The 

S 
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pronouncedly Italian sympathies of its inhabitants have 
complicated the problem of government and nave been a 
permanent source of friction between Austria and Italy. 
The elaborate fortifications along the existing frontier 
would have to be sacrificed, but the new racial frontier 
could soon be made equally satisfactory from a strategic 
point of view. It should then be borne in mind that at a 
later stage of the war an attempt may be made by Austria 
to buy ofi Italy with the offer of the Ti'entino. Wliether 
the latter would seriously consider such an offer, it made, 
will doubtless depend upon future events, but it is clear 
that Italy, if^her diplomatists are sufficiently adroit, has a 
fair prospect of acquiring the Trentino, whichever side wins, 
and consequently that a mucli more tempting bait wi)] be 
required in order to induce her to abandon her neutrality. 
These two losses, the one already probable, the other 
hypotl‘(;tical, would still leave Austria in the unquestioned 
position of a Great' Power. Tlic problem of her future 
relations with lier Balkan neighbours raises an infinitely 
more complicated issue. Let us consider the Soutlierit Slav 
and Ilonrnanian questions, first separately, and then in their 
bearing upon each other. 

§ 6. The Southern Slav Question , — The Southern Slav 
question, as has already been argued in an earlier 
chapter, can only be treated satisfactorily as an .organic 
whole ; and it may be taken for granted that Austrid^ 
Hungary, in the event of victory, will annex the two 
independent Serb kingdoms, and unite the whole Serbo- 
Croat race under Ilabsburg rule. The task of governing 
them, when once she lias overcome their resistance, will 
be one of extraordinary^ difficulty, and will involve a 
complete revision of her own standards of government 
and administration. Her record and that of Hungary in the 
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Slyronic Soutli does not inspire one with confidence as to 
the result. Moreover, it is not too much to assert that tlie 
destruction of Serb independence — a task whicli tlie present 
writer unhesitatingly regards as Ix'.yond tlie powers of 
Austria — will in no way solve the Southern Slav problem, 
but merely transfer its centre of gravity. The task of 
Southern Slav liberation would pass to Bulgaria, and 
Austria-Hungary would be involved in an ever-widening 
field of hostilities. Hence, even if Serbia’s independence 
were not now inextricably bound up with the success of the 
Britisli arms, it would still be essential that every ('flort 
should be made to heal what has long beeji an open sore 
upon the face of Europe. People in this country are only 
tqp apt to ignore the question altogether, or at best to say, 
“ Oh yes, of course, if the Allies win, the Serbs will gei 
Bosnia.” Those who talk thus have not grasped the 
elements of the great problem, of which Bosnia, like Serbia 
itself, is only one section. The idea*f.hat to transfer Bosnia 
alone from Austro-Hungarian to Serbian hands would 
settle any tiling whatever, fatally ignores alike the laws of 
geography and those considerations of national sentiment 
whk^ii dominate politics in South-Eastern Europe. In every 
respect Bosnia - Herzegovina and Dalmatia complcrne^it 
each other. So long as there were no railways in the 
Balkans and Bosnia stagnated under Turkish rule, so long 
* as the national consciousness of the Serbo-Croats slumbered 
or ran in purely provincial channels, the separation betwe<m 
coast and* hinterland was possible, though even then un- 
natural. But with tlie advent of modern economic ideas 
the situatiou radically changed. It was above all the 
possession of the Dalmatian seg,board that tempted Austria 
to <)ccupy Bosnia, and so conversely the acquisition of 
Bosnia by Serbia would at once compel the latter, willy- 
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nilly (quite apart from all racial affinities or sentiments), 
to aspire to Dalmatia as well. 

Geographically, it is inconceivable that to-day Dalmatia 
should be in different hands from Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Herzegovina does actually touch the sea at two [)laces — for 
a few miles at tlie swampy mouth of the Nannita below 
Metkovid, and for a mile at Castelniiovo-Zelenika, inside 
the Bocchc di Cattaro. It is obvious that to allow Serbia 
these two outlets, while leaving their surroundings to 
anotlier State, would create immediate and intolerable 
friction ; whereas to assign the southern half of Dalmatia 
to Bosnia, but^to leave the northern half in otlu^r hands, 
would be Iceenly resented by the Dalmatians tlnunselves, 
as an outrage alike upon their national and their local 
straditions. 

When we consider the popxdation of Dalmatia we must 
apply the rival tests of history and of race. On the grounds 
of historical sentiment' litaly might claim Dalmatia; for its 
chief towjis (Zara, Sebonico, Trail, Spalato, Lcsina, Curzola)^ 
were Venetian colonies, and not only they but even tlie 
Republic of Ragusa, which always maintained an inde- 
pendent existence, were saturated with Italian culturt, and 
ideals. But on ethnical grounds Dalmatia is now over- 
whelmingly Slavonic. In 1900 only 3*1 per cent of its 
population — in other w*ords, about 15,000 out of a total of 
584,000 — Avere Italians, the remaining 97 per cent being' 
Serbo-Croats. The census of 1910 is even more unfavour- 
able to the Italians, probably unduly so. ^t is, ’’of course, 
tr\ie that the Italian element, though numerically negligible, 
represents a higher percentage of the educated' and cultured 

^ In tlio West they are only known under their Italian names, 
but at home they arc known as Zadar, Sihenik, Trogir, 8i)lit, livar, 
KorJiula, and Dubrovnik (Ragusa). 
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cla^ ; butVliile tliis would entitle Italy to demand guaran- 
tees for the maintenance of existing Italian schools and 
institutions, it cannot conceivably be employed as an argu- 
ment in favour of an Italiafri occupation. Not only would it 
bring her inevitably into collision with the Southern Slavs 
wlio already are, and are likely to remain, a military power 
of no mean order ; it would lead her on into the false and 
hopeless path of attempting to assimilate a hostile population 
by tin? aid of an insignifi(;ant minority wliich only exists in 
half a dozen towns, and in all the rest of the pvovinc-e is 
simply non-existent. The price paid would be the eternal 
enmity of all Slavs, the jeopardising of Italian intc^i’ests in the 
Balkans, the sacriiicc of many of the benefits which the new 
Trans-Balka^i railway route (Odessa - Bucarest - Kladovo-^ 
Sarajevo -Spalato) would naturally bring to Italy, a challenge 
to one of the finest maritime races in Europe — tho^ Croats 
of Dalmatia, Croatia and Istria™ a challenge which would 
sooner or later involve the c,reation of a Southern Slav navy 
again-St Italy. So far as Britain is concerned, to se])arate 
Dalmatia from Bosnia is not only to prevent ev(m the 
beginnings of a solution of the Southern Slav (piestion, but 
to obscure the naval situation in the Mediterranean, to 
alienate Russia in a matter in which we hav(^ everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by accommodating her. But even 
when Bosnia and Dalmatia have been united to Serbia and 
Montenegro, the Southern Slav problem will still be far from 
solution. Palmatia is alike in constitutional theory and in 
political fantasy, though not in sober fact, an integral por- 
tion of the Triune Kingdom of Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia, 
and it is unthinkabhi that Serbo-Croat opinion could ever 
consent to the liberation of the one without the other. No 
solution has any chance of permanence which ignores Agram 
as the centre of Croat political and religious life, of education, 
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art and historic memories. The ‘Dalmatian Croats, as 'the 
most virile and stubborn element in tlie race, have always 
formed the vanguard of political thought, but it is to Agram , 
that they have always turned for the necessary backing, 
and it is the peasantry of Croatia wlio have always borne 
the brunt of every attempt at repression. Latterly the 
Dalmatians have been the soul of the student movement, 
which plays so vital a part in recent political development. 

Croatia - vSlavonia is a vital part of the problem, indeed 
from a national point of view perhaps more vital than Bosnia 
and Dalmatia. But even this is not enough. No settlement 
will be complete which ignores the Slovenes of eastern Istria, 
Carniola,and southern Carinthia and Styria: they must share 
the fate of their Croat and Serb kinsmen. 

So far, then, as the Southern Slavs are concerned, the 
triumph of the Allies ought to mean the creation of a new 
State on the Eastern Adriatic, the expansion of gallant 
Serbia into Jugoslavia (Jug is the Slav word for south), 
and the achievement of Unity by the. three kindred races, 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, On the north it would be 
comparatively easy to draw a new frontier corresponding 
to the main requirements of ethnography, geography, and 
strategy. Witli only very slight deviations, this would 
follow the racial line between Slovenes and Gerhians from 3 
tlie present Italian frontier as far as the little town of 
Badkersburg in Styria ; thence, the course of the rivers > 
Mur and Drave as far as the latter’s junctian with the 
Danube. It is only in the Banat — that portion of the great 
Hungarian plain which faces Belgrade across the Danube— .i, 
that an artificial frontier will be inevitable, if the Serb"^ 
districts of Hungary are to be included in the new State " 
and if the Serb capital is to be rendered immune from the 
dangers of future bombardment. The weak spot in_ 
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‘ drastic a sSlution is the inclusion of the Slovene districts, 
• . . . . . . 
wliicJi — in view of their geographical position, cutting off the 

German provinces of Austria from the sea—is unthinkable, 

, save in the event of a complete collapse of tlio Monarcliy. 

All depends upon the number of leaves whi(;h are pulled off 
, the artichoke. If only a few of the outer rows are taken, 
a situation may arise in which it would be necessary to 
sacrifice the Slovenes and to rest satisfied with the acquisi- 
tion o4 Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia — in other words, with 
the frontier wliich at present divides Croatia from Austria 
and from Hungary proper. But this, it must be remem- 
bered, would leave the work of Southern Slav Uyity incom- 
plete, and is only to be regarded as a 'pis alter. 

^riic Slovene section of the Southern Slav problem is 
further complicated by the attitude of Italy, who cannot be* 
indilTerent to the fate of Trieste and Bola. On historic 
grounds Italy cannot lay claim to '^Jrieste, which lias been 
a possession of the House of Habsburg since 138G (400 
yeajs longer than Dalmatia). But if as before we apply the 
principle of nationality, it is indisputable that Trieste is an 
Italian town, though the whole surrounding country up to 
the very suburbs is purely Slovene. On the other hand, the 
commercial interests of Trieste arc entirely bound up wi^h 
its hintedand, by which is meant not only the Alpine 
•provinces, but Upper and Lower Austria and Bohemia on 
the one hand and even south Germany (Bavaria) on the 
other. Aijy settlement, then, must be a compromise be- 
tween national and economic interests. As an ancient 
.centre of Italian culture, •Trieste would w^elcome the flag of 
the Regno upon its municipality, as the surest guarantee 
that the town would remain Ititlian in character to all time. 
But*any attempt to include Trieste within the tarifli system 
' ' of the kingdom of Italy would produce fatal results, and the 
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obvious solution is to proclaim the city as a free commercial 
port. Of course, from a purely Southern Slav |)oiLit of view, 
the fate of the town of Trieste (as distinct from the district) 
ought to be a matter of complete indifference, though of 
course the extremists claim it. It is, liowever, well to bear 
in mind that the inclusion of Trieste in Italy’s tariff system 
would mean the speedy economic ruin of a great and 
llourisliing commercial centre. Commercially, then, Trieste 
is untliinkable save eitlier as the port of Austria ox as a 
forlo franco under Italian suzerainty. So far as Istria is 
concerned, tliere would be no insurniountable dillic.ulty in 
drawing a ..satisfactory frontier on etlmographical lines; 
the western portions, including Capodistria, Roviguo, and 
Pola, arc overwhelmingly Italian, while the int3rior of flic 
little province and the eastern shore (with Abbazia, Lovrana, 
etc.) is as overwhelmingly Slavonic (Croat and Slovene 
mixed).* Any redistribution of territory on the basis of 
nationality must therefore inevitably assign westerji Istria 
to Italy, and no reasonable Southern Slav would raise ,jiny 
valid objection. Once more the essential fact to consider 
is that the acquisition of Trieste and Pola by Italy pre- 
supposes the disappearance of Austria-Hungary ; otlierwise 
it is not even remotely possible. Hence it is no exaggera- 
tion to assert that the fate of Trieste is one of the central 
issues in the whole European settlement. Once make, 
Trieste a free port, under the Italian flag, and ipso facto the 
Austro-Hungarian navy ceases to exist, and with .it all need 
for Italian naval a(;tivity in the Adriatic. In other words, 
such a settlement would lead to ah almost idyllic reduction 
of naval armaments in the Adriatic, since both Italy and 
the new Jugoslavia could afford to restrict themselves to 
a minimum of coast defence. It is obvious, however, that 
the dismantlement of Pola — to-day an almost impregnable 
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foriM’Css — viould be an essential condition to neighbourly 
relations between the two, the more so since under such 
altered circumstances an Italian naval base at Pola could 
only have one objective. , 

There is an unfortunate tendency in Italy to misread the 
whole situation on the eastern Adriatic, to ignore the trans- 
formation whicli the revival of Southern Slav consciousness 
has wrought in lands which onc.c owned the supremacy of 
Veni<?^. A sliort-siglited distrust of the Slav blinds many 
Italians to the double fact that he has come to stay, and that 
his friendship is to be liad for the ashing. The commercial 
future of Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Serbia is intimg.tely bound 
up with Italy, and Italy herself will be the chief loser if she 
clftses her (?§^es to so patent a truth. 

The fate of Trieste and Istria is a triangular issue betweeiT 
Teuton, Slav, and Latin. The Italian, if his claims are too 
ambitious or exacting, may succeed in preventing the Slav 
from obtaining his sliare of the spoils, but only by leaving 
them all in the hands of a still more dangerous rival, in other 
words, by a crude policy of dog-in-the-manger. 

One thing is certain in all this interplay of forces — that 
it is Too late in the day to suppress Southern Slav national 
consciousness, and that there can never be durable peaJee 
and contentment on the eastern Adriatic until tlie unity of 
^the race has been achieved. It would be premature to 
discuss the exact forms which the new State would assume ; 
but when the time comes it will be found that the peo]>le 
of Bosnia-Herjegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia-Slavonia, Istria 
and Carniola, wdll acclaiifi their liberation at the hands of 
free Serbia jftid Montenegro. Their watchword, however, 
will be not conquest from without, but free and voluntary 
uni6n from within — a union which will preserve their exist- 
ing political institutions and culture as a worthy contribution 
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to the common Southern Slav fund. The iiatuEal solution 

is a federal union under which the sovereign would be 

ctowned not only as King of Serbia but with tlie crown 

of Zvonomir as King of the Triune Kingdom of Croatia- 

Slavonia-Dalmatia, thus reviving historic traditions dating 

from the tenth century and never abandoned or forgotten. 

The Croatian Parliament would continue in Agrain, parallel 

witli the Serb Parliament in Belgrade, l)ut both would be 

represented in a central federal Paiiiainent. The* only 

question is whether the existing provincial divisions should 

bo allowed to survive, the Diets of Bosnia, Dalmatia, Istria, 

and Garniqla thus forming conjointly with the Serbian, 

Montenegrin, and Croatian Parliaments the units on which 

the new constitution is based, or whether cornphite unifi&a- 
^ . * 
tion should be attempted. The latter w^ould bo the ideal 

arrangement, but in view of the great divergence of local 

custom^ and institutions it would probably be premature, 

and it might therefore Le wiser to preserve the smaller units 

until they were ripe for fusion, rather than to compromise 

by creating a dual State of Serbia and Croatia. 

§ 7. The Roumanian Question . — I have dwelt at some 
length upon the Southern Slav problem, because it is as com- 
plicated as it is unfamiliar to public opinion in this country. 
It has been the causa causans of the present struggle, and if 
neglected or mismanaged at the final settlement, may again 
plunge Europe into trouble at some future date. Parallel 
with any solution of the Southern Slav question must come 
the solution of the Roumanian question, which represents 
the other half of Austria-Hungaly’s Balkan policy. The 
Kingdom of Roumania is, alike in territory; population, 
and resources, the leading power in the Balkan peninsula, 
but over five million Roumanians, including the very crl^am 
of the race, still live under foreign domination. Of these 
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at la^t 3,5§0,000 are in Austria-Hungary, the great luajority 
under tlie grossly oppressive rule of the Magyars ; and the 
redemption of Transylvania and the neighbouring countidfe 
of Hungary has always •been the ideal of all patriotic 
Roumanians, even of those who looked to a distant future 
for its realisation. Russia’s short-sighted policy in 1878, 
in annexing the Roumanian province of Bessarabia as a 
reward for their valiant support at Plevna, drove the 
Roumanians into the arms of Austria-Hungary, ai\d for a 
whole generation not even the perpetual irritant of Magyar 
tyranny in I’ransylvania could avail to sliake the cnlente 
between Vienna and Bucarest, strengthened as i^was by the 
personal friendship of the Emperor Francis Joseph and King 
Cffarles. But the spell was broken by Austria’s attitude 
during the Balkan War. The imperious force of (tircum* 
stances brought the interests of Rouinania and Serbia into 
line ; for it was obvious that ai^ blow aimed* against 
Serbia’s independent existence must threaten Rouinania 
alsjj, just as any weakening of the Serbo-Croat ehunent in 
the Monarchy must react unfavourably on that of the 
Roumanians and other nationalities of Hungary. The 
growth of national feeling within the two neighbour races 
has proceeded for some time past on parallel lines, and even 
before the war there were manifest signs that the Roumanians 
^ of Hungary, whose economic and cultural progress since t]i(». 
beginning of the century has been very rapid, were at length 
nearing the end of their patience. The bomb outrage at 
V Debreczen last February — an event which is without 
parallel in Roumanian Itistory — was the first muttering of 
the gathcrifig storm. Roumania occupies a position of 
extreme delicacy. Her natural tendency would be to 
espouse the cause of the Allies, since they obviously have 
. more to offer her than their rivals. But the somewhat 
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equivocal attitude of her statesmen has been determkaed 
not merely by an astute desire to win the spoils of war 
^#ithout making the necessary sacrifice — a policy which is 
apt to overreach itself — but also by a very pardonable 
anxiety as to the attitude of Bulgaria and Turkey. Roumania 
has hitherto been the foremost upholder of the Treaty of 
Bucarest, and it is only in the event of drastic territorial 
changes farther west that she is likely to consent to its being 
torn up. She has made no secret of the fact that she v/ould 
not tolerate naked aggression against the Greeks, whether 
from the Turkisli or Bulgarian side. In view of the political 
record of Kjngd^erdinand of Bulgaria and his present Prime 
Minister, the Roumanians may perhaps be excused for 
adopting an attitude of vigilant reserve ; for theie statesman 
Suspect that Bulgaria is only waiting until the Roumanian 
army has crossed the Carpathians in order to reoccupy the 
southern Dobrudja. Certain it is that Roumania, while 
declining all temptations to join the central powers, has 
also rejected the Russian invitation to occupy the Bukovjna, 
and has actually approached Hungary with a view to 
securing the restoration of Transylvanian autonomy. The 
Magyars on their part have tried to buy oil Roumania by 
introducing the Roumanian language of instruction in many 
of the State schools of Transylvania — a wholly inadequate 
concession which would none the less have been incon- , 
ceivable four short months ago. Unfortunately the realisa- 
tion of Roumanian unity inevitably involves the inclusion in 
the new State of considerable Magyar and Saxon minorities, 
amounting in all to not less thVin 600,000 inhabitants. 
There are no means of overcoming the hard tacts of geo- 
graphy, but it is essential that Roumania, while incorporating 
Magyar and Saxon islets in the Roumanian racial ^a, 
should guarantee the existing institutions of the two races, 
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and the fullest possible linguistic freedom in church,' school, 
aiid^ess. The Saxons in particular liave preserved their 
identity for over seven centuries in tliis little corner of the 
Carpathians, and have contributed far more than their 
share to the cause of culture and progress in Hungary. It 
would be a crying irony of fate if they were allowed to 
perish in tlie twentieth century at tlie hands of those wlio 
have pledged themselves to vindicate the rights of smaller 
nationalities. 

It must not be forgotten that the dream of Roumanian 
Unity can only be fully realised if Russia njstorcs at least 
a portion of Bessarabia, which contains n()t less than a 
million and a quarter Roumanians. A victorious Russia 
might well afford such a concession ; for it would involve 
no strategic dangers and would, especially if conveyed in the, 
graceful form of a wedding dowry, triumphantly efface 
the last traces of Russophobe feeling that still linger in 
Roumania. But it would be absur^I to expect such mag- 
nanimity on the part of Russia unless Roumania’s action 
is pi^)mpt and vigorous. The abstract theory of nationality 
must bo reinforced by the more practical argument of 
sterliflg services rendered to a common cause. 

§ 8. Can the Dual Monarchy be rejplaced ? — The resi:jjt 
of applying the principle of nationality to the Southern 
Slavs and Roumanians would thus be to create two powerful 
^national States at the expense of the Habsburg Monarchy ; 
and here it is well to repeat that such drastic territorial 
changes arh on\y possible if the military power of Austria 
suffers an almost complete eclipse. But even tlie loss of 

1 Tho Szok(fl (Magyar) districts of Trari.sylvaiiia aro mainly 
Calvinist, the Saxons Lutheran to a man, while the Iloinnanians are 
divided between tho Orthodox and tne Roumanian Uniato Chiir(!liea. 
Tranfylvania is also the centre of an interesting sect of Unitarians, 
who are for the most part Magyar by race. 
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Galicia, Bukovina, Transylvania, the Trentiijo, and, the 
Serbo-Croat provinces would still leave Aiistria-Hunga;ry 
a State of very considerable area, with a population of 
32 millions. There is no reason why such a State should 
not continue to exist, provided that it retained the necessary 
access to tlie sea at Trieste and Pola, and this would in- 
volve the exclusion of tlie Slovenes from the new Jugo- 
slav State. Under such circumstances it would be possible 
to reconstruct the State on a federal basis, with five main 
racial units, the Germans, the Czechs and Slovaks, the 
Magyars, the Slovenes, and the Italians. Certain un- 
important racial minorities would still be left, but these 
could unquestionably be dealt with by a law of guarantees, 
similar to those which have played so conspipuous a part 
. in the theory, but sometimes also in the practice, of the 
Dual Monarchy. So many severe amputations might, 
however, prove too mucli for the vitality of the patient; 
and in any case we ma*y assume that either Austria-Hungary 
will be able to prevent the operation, or that the Allies, if 
they can once bring matters thus far, will insist upon com- 
pleting the process by a drastic post-mortem inquiry. 
Any sympathetic qualms are likely to be outweighed by 
the consideration that a State of this hybrid nature would 
tend to be more than ever a vassal of Germany. , Moreover, 
there can be no doubt that one of the surest means of 
bringing Germany to her knees is by crushing her most 
formidable ally, and thus tapping some of the sources of her 
own military and economic strength. It ift safe to assume 
that this consideration plays important part in the 
military plans of Russia ; and for many reasons — political, ■ 
strategic, and economic — a^Russian occupation of Bohemia 
must be regarded as the essential prelude to a decisive 
victory of the Allies. The war has thrown the Dual 
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Monarchy into the melting-pot ; but it is not enough to 
ao^t the possibility of its disappearance from the map, 
it is also necessary to consider what new organisms would 
take its place. A complete partition would, as we have 
seen, rcmocc the last ob*stacle to a unified Soutliern Slav 
State. The dreams of Italia Irredenta and Greater 
Roumania would be realised. Western Galicia and a 
part of Silesia would be united to autonomous Poland as 
reconstituted by the Russian Tsar. Eastern Galicia, 
Nortfiern Bukovina, and the Ruthene districts of Hungary 
as far as Ungvar and Miinkacs, would be incorporated in 
the Russian Empire, though it is to be hoped that an early 
result of this change would be the grant of a certain modified 
ai^tonomy, or at least of special linguistic and religious 
privileges, to the Ukraine population, thus united aftej* 
centuries of partition in a single body politic. 

§ 9. Bohemia and Hungary . — But the most * striking 
result of the partition would be th^ revival of the famous 
mediaeval kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary as in 
deptiiident States. Thus would be realised the dream of 
two races, the Czechs and Magyars, whose national revival 
foriiis one of the most romantic incidents of the nineteenth 
century. But it is difficult to imagine a greater contr|ist 
than their respective development. In Bohemia the 
Czechs, after losing their religious and civic liberty and 
•enduring for two centuries the domination of the Germans, 
raised themselves once more in the course of two genera- 
tions, by sheer force of character and tireless industry, to 
a position of equality, apd reorganised their national life 
on an esseytially democratic basis. In Hungary the 
Magyars, thanks to their central position, their superior 
political sense, and their possession of a powerful aristo- 
cracy, succeeded in concentrating all government and 
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administration in their own hands and reducing the other 
races of the country, who have always formed a majority 
of tlie population, to a state of veritable political holotry. 
And just as their evolution has been on very different 
lines, so must l)e their future fate. In Bohemia all is 
activity and political progress, in Hungary the sterility 
of a corrupt and reactionary system, staking the future 
upon the hollow credit of a long- vanished past. The 
Czechs are beyond all question the most progressive, the 
most highly civilised, the most democratic of all Slavonic 
nations. The stubborn spirit of John Hus is still alive 
among them to-day, and their recent achievements in 
music, art, and industry are in every way worthy of the 
nation which lias produced Comenius and Dvorak a^id 
first lit the torch of Reformation in Europe. The ancient 
city of Prague contains all the elements of culture necessary 
for the .regeneration of Bohemia, and tlie mineral riches 
and industrial resources of the country are infinitely greater 
than those of many European States which have successfully 
led a separate national existence. 

But the liberation of the Czechs would not be complete 
unless their close kinsmen the Slovaks wore include^;! in 
the new Bohemian State ; and every reason alike of politics, 
race, and geography tells overwhelmingly in favour of such 
an arrangement. The Slovaks, who would to the last man 
welcome the change, have long suffered from the gross 
tyranny of Magyar rule. Their schools and institutions 
have been ruthlessly suppressed or reduced in numbers, 
their press muzzled, their political development arrested, 
their culture and traditions — far more truly autochthonous 
than those of the conqueriag Magyar invaders — have been 
discouraged and hampered at every turn. The Slo’^iaks 
are a race whose artistic and musical gifts, whose innate 
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sense of c(iloiir and poetry have won the sympathy and 
admiration of all wlio know them ; and their systematic 
oppression at the hands of the Magyar oligarchy is one of 
the greatest infamies of the last fifty years. In this war 
Britain has proclaimed lierself the champion of the small 
nations, and none are more deserving of her sympathy than 
the Slovaks. Unless our statesmen renounce that principle 
of nationality which they have so loudly proclaimed, the 
Slovaks cannot be abandoned to their fate ; for they form 
• an essential part of the Bohemian problem. Without 
them the new kingdom could not stand alone, isolated as 
it would be among hostile or indiflcrent neigli})ours. In 
every way the Slovak districts form the natural continua- 
tiofl of Bohemia and are the necessary link between it and 
Russia, upon whose moral support the new State must rely* 
in the first critical years of its existence. 

The main ditliculty would be the fate of racial minbrities ; 
for minorities there still must be, no matter how the frontiers 
may^bo drawn. At finst sight the natural solution would 
be to pare down Bohemia by assigning to the neighbouring 
provinces of Germany the German fringe which almost 
completely surrounds the Czech kernel. So far as the 
south-west and north-east districts of Bohemia (neaf 
Budweis and along the German Silesian border) are con- 
cerned, the historic boundaries might fairly be revised on 
ethnographic lines, and in the same way the line of demarca- 
tion between Bohemia and Hungary could in the main be 
made to follow* the racial boundary between Slovak and 
Magyar and later between Slovak and Ruthenc. But in 
the north of Bohemia there are insurmountable o})jections 
• to any revision of the historic frontier of the kingdom ; for 
' not inerely is its industrial life concentrated to a very 
considerable degree in the German districts, but this fact is 
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reFiponsible for the existence of important CzeQh industrial 
minorities, which it would be difficult to sacrifice. 'So far 
as there is to be any sacrifice, it must be made by the losers 
rather than by the winners in thjs war. But it ought to be 
possible, under the rule of some carefully selected western 
prince as ruler of Bohemia, to devise proper administrative 
guarantees for the linguistic riglits of minorities in every 
mixed district of Bohemia, whether it be Czech or German, 
The case of Hungary is different. That the Allies, if 
victorious, should perpetuate the racial hegemony of the 
Magyars, and with it many of the abuses which have con- 
tributed towards the present war, is as unthinkable as that 
they should once more bolster up the Turkish r(‘gime. If 
the Habsburg Monarchy should break up, Hungary is felly 
‘Entitled to her independence. She will become a national 
Magyar State, but in a sense very different from that which 
her Jifigo politicians have intended — not by assimilating 
the non-Magyar races of the country, but by losing to 
the other national States by which she will bo surrounded 
all but the purely Magyar districts of the central plains. 
Hungary will then be more fully than before a Danubian 
State; her rich alluvial lands will be developed, "and a 
check will be put upon the unnecessary streams of Magyar 
emigration which the present political and economic situa- 
tion favours. The chief gainer by the change will be the 
Magyar peasantry, who have in their own way been 
exploited by the ruling oligarchy as cruelly as their 
non-Magyar neighbours. One result of the war will be to 
discredit the policy and methods of this oligarchy and to 
hasten the break-up of the vast latifundia' of the great 
magnates and the Churck, and those other drastic land 
reforms without which Hungary cannot hope to attafii her 
full economic value as the granary of central Europe. 
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Hit4 lerto the government of the day lias secured a par- 
liamehtary majority by corrupting and terrorising the 
non-Magyar constituencies of the periphery and thus out- 
voting the radical Magy^ir stalwarts of the great plain ; 
and with the loss of the Slovak, Euthene and Eoumanian 
districts this system would automatically collapse. The 
result might be a genuine strengtliening of democratic 
elements and the dawn of a new era for the Magyar race. 

§ 10. Germanij and Austria . — One final problem con- 
nected with Austria-Hungary remains. What is to be the 
fate of the German provinces of Austria ? If the map of 
Europe is to bo recast on a basis of nationality, obviously 
cannot withhold from the great German nation that right 
to*racial iimty which we accord to the Czechs, the Poles 
and many minor races. The seven German provinces— 
Upper and Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Tirol, Salzburg 
and Vorarlberg- -reconstituted perhaps as a kin^lom of 
Austria under the House of Habsburg and augmented by 
the^Gcrman population of western Hungary, woidd then 
become an additional federal unit in the German Empire. 
Such an event, it cannot be too often repeated, is incon- 
ceivalde except as the result of a complete defeat of the 
central powers, but if on that assumption Germany los^^s 
Alsace-Lorraine and Posen, the loss would be made good 
^by the incorporation of German Austria. The result of 
this in figures would be the subtraction of six million 
inhabitants and the addition of eight million others — a 
transaction which need not unduly alarm the British Jingo, 
and at the same time might render defeat less galling to 
the German patriot. 

Whether this fulfilment of the Pan-German aspiration 
woutd meet with unqualified enthusiasm on either side of 
the present frontier, is a question on which it .is not 
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altogether easy to answer. The idea of admitting ^%ht 
million additional Catholic subjects into Germany '^ould 
certainly arouse misgivings in Prussia, both among the 
stricter Protestants and among the far more active section 
of “ intellectuals ” who merely regard Protestantism as a 
political asset in the struggle against Latin and Slavonic 
influences. From a political point of view their admission 
would unquestionably transform the whole parliamentary 
situation and force the Imperial Government to .revise 
its whole attitude ; for the Austrian voters would greatly 
strengthen the two parties to whose existence Prussia has 
never becopie 'reconciled — the Clerical Centre and the Social 
Demo(Tatic Left, — while contributing little or nothing to 
the parties of the Conservative Junkers or the middle-cfciss 
‘ Liberals.” In other words, the new element might 
prove to be an effective leaven which would permeate the 
whole lump. All the arguments which induced Bismarck 
to expel Austria from Germany in 1868 would still be up- 
held by the advocates of “ Preiissen-Dcutschland ” (sei^p, 
65), and the Prussian hegemony ; but after an unsucces^ul 
war and territorial losses the chance of making these good 
by the achievement of national unity would probably 
sweep away the dissentients, who would no longer represent 
a triumphant system, but a beaten and discredited caste. 
The old idea of the “ seventy -million Empire,” whiclj 
appealed so strongly to the Liberals of Frankfurt in 1848, 
should prove irresistible under these circumstances. The 
influence of Austrian Germans, already so marked in litera- 
ture, art, music, and above all -in political theory, mighF 
make itself felt in other spheres also. 

Meanwhile, in view of 'the wild talk in which certain' 
sections of the Press are already indulging, it cannot bs too 
strongly emphasised that only the Germans can reformi 
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thejx political institutions, and that any attempt at external 
i^terlterence will not merely fail lamentably, but produce 
the very opposite effect from that which is intended. If 
the German Emperor insists upon confusing the relative 
positions of the Deity and some of his self-styled vicegerents 
upon earth, only the German people can restore him to a' 
sense of proportion and modesty. All believers in human 
.progress hope that after this war the monstious theories of 
divine right propounded by the House of llolienzolloru 
will be relegated to the lumber-room of a vanished past. 

, But the sooner references to St. Helena as a residence for 
deposed emperors are dismissed as arrant, nonsense, the 
better. The future of German dynasties, as of German 
U»ity, rest^ with the German people itself ; and those who 
challenge this statement repudiate if so facto the tw©- 
principles of Nationality and International Law, which 
wo have oliicially adopted as our programme for the future. 

The fate of the German provinces of Austria is one of 
the central problems raised by this war, since it is the link 
b^ween the fate of two Empires. The present writer 
most emphatically disclaims all idea of prophecy ; but he 
feeltf that the time has come for outlining some of the 
possible alternatives which confront the statesmen of “ the 
new Euri)pe.” So far as Austria-Hungary is concerned, 

^ it is clear that the splendid dream of ‘‘a monarchical 
Switzerland,” as conceived by many serious political 
thinkers, has already died a violent death ; but it would 
be quite f)reuviture to dogmatise on the future grouping 
of the races of the DuaUMonarchy at a moment when its 
ultimate fat# has still to be decided on the field of battle. 

§ 11. Italian Asfirations . — AVe have already alluded to 
Italy’s position, in connection with the Southern Slav 
r question, and have pointed out that a settlemenji which 
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follows even approximately the lines of nationality w^uld 
assign the Trentino, the town of Trieste (as a frce^portj, 
and a strip of Western Istria to Italy, but the remainder of 
the coast from Cape Promontore to the Bojana river to the 
new “ Jugoslavia.” There are, however, other directions 
in which Italy may claim compensation for her friendly 
attitude towards the Triple Entente. She has already 
occupied the rocky islet of Saseno, opposite Valona, and,, 
in the event of the collapse of Austria-Hungary, she may 
demand the whole bay of Yalona, as the strategic key to 
the Adriatic, and even a general protectorate of the embryo 
Albanian ^tate. The establishment of a miniature Gib- 
raltar on the eastern side of the Straits of Otranto is a 
step which neither France nor Britain would oppose,*’ if 
Italy should insist upon it ; but it may be questioned 
whether she would not thereby be laying up stores of 
trouble 'for a distant future, altogether incommensurate 
with any possible advantages which might accrue. Indeed, 
Italy would probably be well advised to abandon all idea 
of an Albanian adventure (which, originally conceived as 
a counterstroke to Austrian aggression, would lose its point 
if Austria disappeared from the scene), to leave the Greeks 
a free hand in south Epirus, to cede to them Rhodes and 
the other islands occupied during the Tripolitan War, and 
then to secure, during the partition of Turkey, the reversion ^ 
of Cilicia and the Gulf of Alexandre tta. It is in any case 
clear that the Powers of the Triple Entente will raise no 
objections to such action on the part of«Italy, and are 
resolved to show every consideration to a power whose 
great and vital interests in the Mediterranean in no way 
conflict with their own. ^ 

§ 12. TJie Baikal Situation : Bulgaria and ffreecc.— ^The 
creation of a Greater Roumania and of a new Southern 
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Sla^State»would transform tlie whole Balkan situation, 
and nierefore obviously involves material concessions to 
Bulgaria and Greece. 

(A) If Kournania succeeds in redeeming her kinsmen 
across the northern frontiers, she cannot bo so ungenerous 
as to insist upon retaining territory whose population is 
overwhelmingly Bulgarian, and the least which might be 
expected from her would be the retrocession to Bulgaria 
of heu bloodless ac(piisition during the second Balkan War. 
This means a reversion to the boundary delined under 
Russian arbitration at Petrograd in January 1913 -except 
outside the fortress of Silistria, where stiateji^ic reasons 
demand its rectification. 

*It is in4;he relations of Bulgaria and Serbia, liowever, 
that the key to the Ikilkan situation is to bo found. TIiTj- 
Serbo-Bulgaiian treaty of February 1912, whicli formed 
the groundwork of the Balkan alliance, liad limited* Serbia’s 
sphere of influence to northern Macedonia and refiuTcd to 
th(]^ arbitration of the Russian Tsar any disputes arising 
from corupiests to the south of a certain specified line. 
Serbia was tacitly given a free hand in her attempt to reach 
the sea in Northern Albania. The action of Austria- 
Hungary in vetoing her access to the Adriatic forced Serbia 
to turn her eyes from west to south and to seek her economic 
, outlet to the sea down the valley of the Vardar to Salon ica 
and the Aegean. The cession of Monastir, Ochrida, and 
the Vardar Valley to Bulgaria would have rendered this 
impossible, fo? it would not merely have driven a wedge 
between Serbia and Gr^ce, but would have placed two 
customs frontiers, the Bulgarian and the Grecik, betwe^m 
Serbia and the sea, instead cff only one, the Turkish, as 
hitRerto. Shut in upon all sides, with all hope of expansion 
blocked by the powerful Dual Monarchy to north and west 
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and by a big Bulgaria to east and south, Serbia have ! 
found herself in a worse position than before th(5^ wa&\ 
The Bulgarians, intoxicated by their victories over the 
Turks and seduced by the promptings of the Austrian 
tempter, turned a deaf ear to the arguments of their Serbian ' 
allies, and insisted upon their pound of flesh. They failed 
to realise that the most effective way of inducing the Serbs 
to evacuate Macedonia was to give them adequate backing 
in their demand for an Adriatic port. Every fresh in,trigue 
of Sofia with Vienna confirmed Belgrade in its view of the 
vital necessity for retaining the Vardar Valley. The hoary 
argument t}iatr“ circumstances alter cases,” appeared anew 
in the garb of the Bismarckian theory that all treaties are 
subject to the provision rebus sic stantibus — a thedry 
T^hich many great international lawyers have unhesitatingly 
endorsed. In this form it appealed as irresistibly to the 
Serbs aji'did the rival shibboleth of “ The treaty, the whole 
treaty, and nothing but the treaty ” to the Bulgarians. 

It is impossible to absolve either side from blame ; for^the 
Serbs, in formally denouncing a treaty into which they had 
voluntarily entered, were doing exactly what they had so 
bitterly resented in Austria-Hungary’s treatment of Bosnia, 
while the Bulgarians, in flouting the Tsar whom they had 
named as arbiter and in attempting to uj^hold the treaty 
by brute force and treachery, abandoned the ground of ■ 
law, and placed themselves openly in the wrong. r 

The events of the great war have already modified the 
problem. The one unanswerable argument- of the Serbs 
in declining to surrender Macedonja was the plea that they 
would then have nothing to offer Bulgaria for her neutrality 
or her support when their own inevitable day of reckoning 
with Austria should arrive. In short, Veles, Monastir Und 
Ochrida.were widely regarded as a pledge to be held until 
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Bosnia and Dalmatia could be redeemed, but then to be 
hanoKi over to the Bulgarians. It is true that the Serbo- 
Bulgar War of 1913 and the passions which it aroused have 
converted this feeling ii^jto one of reluctance to sacrifice 
what was bought at such a fearful price. But the moment 
has now arrived to translate an instinct into a reality. If 
Southern Slav Unity is to be achieved, a binding promise, 
under the guarantee of the Entente Powers, must be given 
to Bi^garia, that, in proportion as the work of Serbo-Croat 
unification is achieved, the Macedonian frontier will be 
revised in favour of Bulgaria. It is possible that Bulgaria 
may prefer a dillerent formula, according to *vhjch tlie Tsar ^ 
with the approval of his Western Allies should arbitrate upon 
th% original Serbo-Bulgar treaty. Any such concession to 
Bulgarian sentiment ought not to be resented in SerbiiT,^ 
in view of the great issues involved. It is obvious that 
Serbia cannot hope to achieve her national unity unless 
Bulgaria abstains from hostile a(^ion, or to consolidate 
her^ new position when won unless she can win Bulgaria’s 
active friendship. The latter by her intervention could 
at any moment turn the scales against Turkey or against 
Serbia, and it is thus essential that the Allies should treat 
her now with a generosity proportionate to the calldis 
neglect vNiith which Europe left her to her fate in September 
^ 1913. 

The tendency to look down upon the Balkan States from 
the fancied heights of a superior culture ” has never been 
so marked in Prance or Britain as in Germany, where the 
Press is now engaged iii comparing their own cultural 
exploits in Belgium with the lack of culture displayed by 
. the “ bandits ” and “ assassins of Serbia, and where a 
mafi of such scientific distinction as Werner Sombart can 
describe the heroic kingdom of Montenegro as “.nothing 
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but a bad joke in the history of the world ! ’’ But 
here the habit of condescension lingers, and amid^c the 
threatened collapse of Western civilisation it is well to 
remember the essential distinction between primitive and 
savage. The Balkan nations have grown to manhood 
while we slept, and must henccfortli be regarded as equals 
in the European commonwealth. 

(B) Such territorial changes as have been outlined above 
would vitally affect the position of Greece, who is also, fully 
entitled to claim compensation for any serious disturbance 
of the balance of power. The first and most obvious form 
which compencation would take is tlie final occupation 
of southern Epirus ; no objections will be raised to this by 
the Entente Powers, and it is probable that Ttaiy has alrea^dy 
'*ihade her own bargain with the Cabinet of Athens on this 
very point. It is to be hoped that Italy may also consent 
to hand over Rhodes^ and the iKiighbouring islands to 
Greece, in return for a free hand in Southern Asia Minor 
in the event of the Turkish Empire breaking up. By far 
the thorniest problem is provided by the future ownersliip 
of Kavala, which the Treaty of B nearest assigned to Greece 
in August 1913, but which from an economic point of view is 
Bulgaria’s port on the Aegean, and as vital a necessity for her 
future development as it is a superfluous luxury to Greece. 
The statesmen of Petrograd were not blind to these considera- < 
tions, but the scale was turned at Bucarcst by the active 
intervention of the German Emperor, who, under the plea 
of seconding his brother-in-law, King Constantine, skilfully 
provided a permanent bone of contention between Bulgaria 
and Greece. His action may not unfairly beleompared to 
that of the Hungarian Preimer, Count Tisza, in fomenting 
the quarrel between Serbia and Bulgaria two months earlier. 

* Dediner TageblaU^ cited by Observer^ November 8, 1914. 
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&rbia’s^ession of Central Macedonia to Bulgaria could 
not fail to be distasteful to the Greeks, for it would auto- 
matically render their tenure of Kavala highly precarious. 

It is to be hoped, however, that they may be brought to 
realise that its surrender and tlie consequent improvement 
of Grcco-Bulgarian relations are in the highest interests of 
Greece and the whole Hellenic race. Here again, the 
break-up of the Turkish Empire may enable the Greeks to 
compensate themselves on the shores of Asia Minor. But 
the real key to the problem of Kavala, and thus indirectly 
to the revival of the Balkan League and all the far-reaching 
effects which that would have upon the fate«of J^urope, lies ^ 
in the hands of Britain. It could instantly be solved by 
thi cession dof Cyprus to Greece, on condition that Kavala 
and the valley of the Strymon were restored to Bulgariif!-^ 
Neither strategically nor economically is Cyprus of any 
value to Britain ; thirty-five years ago it was takcji over 
by Disraeli “ as a sort of fee for opposing Russia,” a foolish 
habjt which we had abandoned long before the present war 
with Turkey. Its population is predominantly Greek, 
and the Hellenic national movement is steadily gaining 
groulid. Anything that we might gain by its retention 
is more than counterbalanced by its value as an instal- 
ment of barter. 

^ § 13. The Future of Turkey , — The entry of Turkey into 

the great war marks a further stage in the winnowing process 
from which we hope that a regenerated Europe will emerge. 
Two of the main causes of the war are the Turk and the 
Magyar, whose effete and tyrannous systems have each in 
its own manfler and degree long kept South-Eastern Europe 
in a ferment of unrest and reaetion. It is a matter of pro- 
found regret that two infinitely more virile and progressive 
races, the German and the Jew, should be fighting their 
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battles for them, and indeed bolstering up ca^nses wjiich 
would otherwise speedily collapse by reason of thek- ow;n 
inward rottenness. It is the Triple Alliance which has 
made it possible for the iniquitoijs racial hegemony of the 
Magyars to survive in Hungary ; it is the joint policy of 
Vienna, Budapest, and Berlin which has hampered the 
progress of the Balkan States, and above all the develop- 
ment of every Slavonic nation ; and in this their most 
valuable allies have been the Jewish Press and the Jewish 
haute finance of Germany, Austria and Hungary. Just 
as we hope and believe that one result of this war will be the 
emancipation ,of Germany and German “ culture ” from 
the corroding influences of militarist doctrine, so there are 
good gi'ounds for hoping that it will also give„a new arid 
'healthy impetus to Jewish national policy, grant freer play 
to their many splendid qualities, and enable them to shake 
off the false shame which has led men who ought to be proud 
of their Jewish race to assume so many alien disguises and 
to accuse of anti-Semitism those who refuse to be deceived 
by mere appearances. It is high time that the Jews should 
realise that few things do more to foster anti-Semite feeling 
than this very tendency to sail under false colours’ and 
conceal their true identity. The Zionist and the orthodox 
Jewish nationalist have long ago won the resipcct and 
admiration of the world. No race has ever defied assimila- 

t- 

tion so stubbornly and so successfully, and the modern 
tendency of individual Jews to repudiate what is one of their 
chief glories suggests an almost comic resolve to fight 
against the course of nature. a- 

These cryptic tendencies of pseudo-national as opposed 
to national Judaism have played a great part in the Young 
Turkish movement and the destruction which it is bringing 
upon Turkey. The Committee of Union and Progress at ; 
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first^njoytd the moral and financial support of many men, 
botli^hristians and Jews, to whom its methods and secret 
currents were a sealed book. For a time the Young Turks, 
like tlie Magyars farther .west, deceived foreign opinion by 
claptrap phrases from the repertory of modern democracy. 
But “ murder will out,’^ and the Committee — despit(^ tlie 
tiny group of able, and in certain cases honourable, men 
who control its dcstinies~has gradually been revealed in 
its trije colours, as a parasitic growth upon the body politic, 
preserving the worst faults of the old regime and blending 
with it much of the decadence which lies like froth along the 
backwaters of Western civilisation. , 

Since 1908, then, the fate of Turkey has passed from the 
colitrol of tjie Turk and is being decided by an alien clique 
of infidels, renegades, political freemasons ^ and Jews, itk 
whose hands the Caliph is a helpless tool, and to whom 
the teachings of Christ and of Mohammed are mere worn- 
out superstitions. In fact, the Committee is in its essence 
non-Turkish and non-Moslem. In the name of a secret 
society, based openly upon the subversive ideas of the 
wilder French Jacobins, and not shrinking from assassina- 
tion* as a convenient political weapon, a Jehad or Holy 
War is to be preached against the British Fjmpire, amd 
the most sacred interests of Islam are to b(i exploited in 
^ the interests of Germany. What bitter irony is in 
the fact that William II., who risked universal w^ar to 
avenge the murder of his friend, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, shauld now find himself closely allied with Enver 
Pasha, the military adventurer who barely two years ago 
foully assassinated his own commandcr-in-chief, Nazim 
Pasha, and who therefore represents everything that is 

* Not to bo confused for a moment with the very difTeront form of 
freomasonry which prevails in this country. , 
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anathema to the Prussian War Lord with his exaggerated 
ideas of military discipline and personal loyalty ! 

The die 1ms been cast, and even those who most regret 
Turkey’s action cannot shut their eyes to the fact that it 
inevitably raises the whole question of Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. If Germany should emerge victorious, i 
Turkey is likely to fall under a more or less veiled German 
protectorate. In the event of the victory of the Allies, 
Turkey may continue to exist as an Asiatic power, but there 
is little doubt that she will be eliminated from Europe. 
The only real question is, Who is to replace her ? Bulgaria 
will, it is to b,e hoped, recover Adrianople and the Enos- 
Midia line, of wliich she was so cruelly robbed last year. 
The fact that the Turks on their re-entry sy,stematicfdly 
.wiped out the entire Bulgarian population of northern 
Thrace does not weaken, but enormously strengthens, the 
case for its restoration. But to offer Constantinople to 
Bulgaria would be a fatal gift. She has absolutely no his- 
toric claim to the great city of the Caesars (Tsarigrad, as it is 
rightly known to every Slav) ; nor is there even any consider- 
able Bulgarian population which could rally round the new 
government. The administrative task is obviously far 
beyond the powers of a small peasant state, most of wlioFe 
present leaders were born under a foreign yokiv. Nor is 
Greece a serious candidate for the vacant post. The Greeks, ^ 
of course, unlike the Bulgarians, have a definite claim, 
based on the traditions of the Byzantine Empire, and there . 
is a large Greek population in the city — aA present close 
upon 350,000, though their numbers are likely to be materi- 
ally reduced before this war is over. But in tl.eir case also 
Constantinople would be a fatal gift. The resources even 
of the enlarged Hellenic kingdom would inevitably prove 
unequal^ to the task. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
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that a Grcjk occupation would he opposed on many grounds 
Ijy tlie entire commercial community of every other nation 
in Europe. 

In some ways the ideal arrangement would be that 
Roumania should assume the administration of the city, 
as trustee for a reconstituted Balkan League, witli proper 
guarantees for the commercial rights of all the Bowers. 
But it is to bo feared that such a solution would please 
nobody, perhaps not even Roumania herself. A league 
of tlie five Balkan kings, with Roumania as primus inter 
pares^ is the dream of a remote future, and until it can be 
realisiMl, Constantino])le cannot assume its natural position 
as capital of the Balkan peninsula. 

♦§ 14. Russia and Constantinople , — In short, as matters 
stand to-day, tliorc is only one power which can rejilace tli^ 
Turks as master of Constantinople, and tliat power is Russia. 
The Russians could not of course incorporate th<» city in 
their emjiire for reasons of geogrSpliy ; and this funda- 
mental fact destroys at a blow the numerous objections 
which miglit have told against the occupation, if Constanti- 
nople had been contiguous to the Russian dominions. It 
woi-dd obviously be necessary to establish a special autonom- 
ous administration under a Russian governor. It isjiy 
no meaufj impossible that Russia would be satisfied with the 
expulsion of the Turks and the internationalisation of 
Constantinople as a free port under a Christian prince or 
a commission of the Powers. But, though admirable in 
theory, shch a solution would give rise to endless com- 
plications and disputes., < Unless the ’Western Bowers can 
trust Russia sufliciontly to leave her in full possession, they 
must make up their minds to J}olstering up the impossible 
Turk for a furtlier period of years. Such a surrender to the 
unreasoning and ignorant prejudices of a previous genera- 
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tion would be a sure prelude to the collapse of pur alliance 
with Russia, which it is the vital interest of all British 
patriots to uphold at all costs. Happily, “ the fear of 
Russia,” as of a strange and unknown colossus, is dying out, 
vague fancies inevitably yielding to the hard logic of facts. 
The Disraeli policy in the Near East must give place once and 
for all to the broader conceptions of Gladstone, tempered 
by the cautious statesmanship of Salisbury. The gi’catest 
of the Christian Powers must be allowed to replace the 
cross upon the dome of Saint Sofia. The religious appeal 
of such a change is clear enough, nor need theie be any 
anxiety on economic grounds. There is nothing to prevent I 
Constantinople from becoming a free port under the Russian 
flag, and filling a similar place to that which tjjc free port 
..pf Trieste would occupy under the flag of United Italy. 
Indeed it may be confidently assunn^d that the change 
would give an extraordinary impetus to trade in the whole 
eastern Mediterranean. The recent history of Batum and 
Baku is a faint indication of what might be expected. 

The fate of the Dardanelles cannot be separated fi'om 
that of the capital ; both muvst be in the same hands. At 
the same time a reasonable compensation for their cession 
to Russia would be the dismantlement of their forts. In 
any case, whatever their fate may be, it is clear that an end 
must be put to the galling restrictions upon Russia’s Black 
Sea fleet. The essential point to boar in mind is that if 
the war goes well with the Allies, and if Russia expresses a . 
definite desire to occupy Constantinople apd the straits, 
resistance on our part would be alike difficult, pointless, and 
undesirable. Those who oppose have no arguments, so : 
long as the special international needs and conditions of 
the city are properly recognised and guaranteed. With ; 
true Oriental fatalism, the Turk has always regarded his ’ 
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uftimate disappearance from Euro])e as a certainty; the 
superstition which led tlie inliabitants of Stamhoul to preh'r 
burial across the straits in Asia has its parallel in the alarm 
aroused in the bazaars by the Young Turks’ decision to 
exterminato the pariah dogs which have for centnvies 
supplied the ])lace of scavengers in the streets of the ca])ital. 
To-day the prophecy which made their removal tlie ])re- 
lude to the departure of their masters s(unns on the |)oint 
of fulfdment, and all who believe in the retributive justice of 
histoty will le-eeho Mr. Asrpiith’s hope that the falU)f Otto- 
man rule will remove “ the blight wliich for generath)ns has 
■ withered some of the fairest regions of the woi'ld.” 

§ 15. Asiatic Turlcey . — What then will 1)0 the subsc<jiieiit 
faf% of the T^irks if they are once driven ‘‘ bag and baggage ” 
across the straits. The Rnltan will doubtless transfer his- 
capital to Brussa, or even to Konieh. But tain the Khali fate 
survive such a loss of prestige on the part of the Ottoman 
dynasty ? It would be altogether premature to discuss 
in anything approaching detail the vast issues of the fate 
of 'furkey’s Asiatic dominions, but it is necessary to in- 
dicate that even after settling the fate of tlie straits we shall 
still t)e confronted by issues of appalling magnitude. It 
is the conjunction of the spiritual and temporal power 4n 
a single person which has given the Khalifate its importance, 
^and its expulsion from the Golden Horn would transform 
its whole political status. Above all, it is necessary to 
reckon with the Arab nationalist movement which is already 
a reality and a factor of permanent importance. Hero, too, 
the principle of nationality must be applied, though in a 
very difCereift sense, for national feeling is of course at a 
much earlier stage of development among the Aralis than 
in Dentral Europe. Hitherto they have accepted the 
Khalifate of the House of Othman, though witlmut on- 
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thusiasm ; but recent events are likely to bring to a head 
the resentment with which they view the spectacle Qf 
the Khalif as the helpless tool of a clique which in no way 
represents Islam. Will they repudiate him and restore 
the Khalifate to some more authentic descendant of the 
Prophet ? Is there to be an independent Arab power 1 
Will it be practicable to create a central authority amid the 
virtual anarchy of so vast and primitive a country ? Or 
will Britain, as the chief Mahommodan power, be obliged 
to assume a loose protectorate over Arabia and Mesopo- 
tamia ? If so, will she share this with the French in Syria, 
and will Lebai^on be able to preserve its autonomy ? Only 
the course of events can provide an answer to such questions ; 
only one fixed point emerges from the surrqunding ^)in- 
•^.eertainty — the firm pledge of the British Government that 
the Holy Places of Islam shall be respected. 

Even this does not exhaust the possibilities of the 
immediate future. Is Palestine to become a Jewish land ? 
In recent years there has been a steady emigration of Moslem 
and Christian and an equally marked Jewish immigration, 
and among other factors in the movement the potentialities 
of Jewish nationalism in the United States deserve especial 
notice. America is hdl of nationalities which, while accept- 
ing with enthusiasm their new American citizenship, none 
the less look to some centre in the Old World as the source 
and inspiration of their national culture and traditions. 
The most typical instance is the feeling of the American 
Jew for Palestine, which may well becomc^a focus for his 
declasse kinsmen in other parts pf the world. The Jews 
quite realise that they can have no exclusive* claim to the 
possession of such a religio,us centre as Jerusalem, and it 
is clear that whatever happens to the Holy Land as a whole, 
the city itself must be subject to an impartial administration. 
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" which woujjd be neither Jewish, Catholic, Ortliodox, Pro- 
tgstani nor Moslem in any exclusive sense, but would secure 
free play to the religious and educational aspirations of thein 
all. Herzl himself, the founder of modern Zionism, dreamt 
of Jerusalem as the slirinc of all religions and never looked 
forward to the day when it would be a purely Jewish city. 

Lastly, what is to be the fate of Asia Minor ? Tliere can 
be no question that the Russians must be allowed to occupy 
and retain the whole of Turkish Armenia. They will tlius 
be cohferring a benefit upon humanity and ending one of the 
most grinding and barbarous tyrannies that tlie modern 
world has ever seen ; the progress made by thc^Arinenians 
under Russian rule during the past twenty years is a happy 
au^iry for J;lio future of this ra(JC when once united in 
common allegiance to the Tsar, under a wise system of local 
autonomy. Rut will the Ottoman Empire be able to survive 
when shorn of its European possessions, of its Armenhxii and 
Arab populations ? Will not Italy (Rmiand her share of the 
spoils, and side by side with the French in Syria assume in 
friendly rivalry the protectorate of Cilicia from a point east 
of Adalia as far as the gulf of Alexandretta ? Will it be 
possiitle to arrest the process of disintegration even at this 
stage ? Will not Greece attempt to annex Smyrna aiAl 
at least a portion of its hinterland, or has slie not at least 
as good a tith*. as any other competitor ? Here, again, it 
would be absurd to attempt any answer for the present, but 
we must at least be prepared for the possibility of a trans- 
formation as rapid and as overwhelming in Asiatic Turkey 
as that which freed the BaUcans from the Turkish niglitmare 
two short ye^rs ago. In Asia, as in Europe, the war is the 
prelude to a new era, and Britaip is faced with the alterna- 
tive %i weakly abandoning her Imperial mission or assum- 
ing still greater responsibilities. “ The Tui kish Empire has 
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committed suicide, and dug witli its own h an d^ its grave, 
and to Britain will fall more fully than ever before the 
leadership of the Mahommedan world. The loyalty and 
devotion of the Moslem community in India can bcvst be 
repaid by the most scrupulous and sympathetic attention 
to the interests of Islam throughout the world. 

§ 16 . Russia and Roland . — It is no mere accident that 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey should be ranged 
on the same side in the great European struggle ; for they 
represent, each in its own way, those false conceptioiis of 
nationality which have so long envenomed the public life of 
Europe, and wliich, for want of better words, liave been 
described as Germanisation, Magyarisation, and Tiirkifica- 
tion. It would, however, be flagi’antly untrue^ to suggest 
«'that those three States enjoyed a monopoly of racial in- 
tolerance ; for the ideas on nationality which dominated 
official Russia under the old absolutist regime and wliich 
so rapidly regained the upper hand under Stolypin and the 
triumphant bureaucracy, struck at the very root of toler- 
ance and political liberty. But recent years have revealed 
a subtle change of attitude. The policy of Russification 
had not been abandoned ; indeed in Finland antf the 
Ukraine it survived in its most odious form. But it was 
none the less possible to detect a growing note ofrintej roga- 
tion even among the bureaucracy, and still more an 

C’ 

increasing movement of impatient protest on the part of 
thinking Russians. Without in any way ignoring what has 
happened in Persia, we have every right ,to point to the 
essential fact that Russia has of her own accord raised 
the question of nationality and thus set 111*^111011011 vast 
forces which are already shaking Europe to its foundations. 
In proclaiming as one of her foremost aims tlie restoration 
of Polish Unity, Russia did not, it is true, commit her- 
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self to any concrete project of autonomy. But whether 
l^er mi\on rcipresents genuine feeling on the ]){irt of 
the Tsar and ids advisers, as M. Gabru'! Hanotaux so 
positively asserts, or wiietlier it was originally a mere 
mana'uvre to prevent the J\)lish question being raised 
against her, it is at least certain tliat Russia has entered 
upon a new path from which it will be very dillicult if not 
impossible to re.c('dc. The Russian Poles, under the leader- 
ship ^)f M. Dniowski, have rallied loyally round tlie Tsar ; 
and “there are many signs that the long-deferred Russo- 
Polish ra'p'pTochernent is at length on the ])oint of fultilment. 
Here economic interests play their part, for in j;ecent years ^ 
the district Ixd.ween Warsaw and l^odz has become one of 
tht chief ii^lustrial centres of the Russian Empire, and its 
annexation to Austria or to Prussia would pla(;e a tarifir 
w'all between it and the South Russian markets upon which 
it chiefly depends. The Poles of Galicia, having “enjoycid 
the utmost liberty under Austrian rule, have naturally been 
almost immune from the discontent so noticeable among 

f . . . . . 

their kinsmen in Russia and Prussia, and have indeed for 
a generation past formed the bac.kbonc of all parliamentary 
majdlitics in the Austrian Rcichsrat. But even among 
them the first faint signs of Riissophil feeling have bebn 
noticeable in the last two years. This is partially due to the 
^encouragement given by the Austrian Government to the 
Rutlienes in Galicia, but also to the disintegrating clfect 
of universal suffrage upon the Polish political parties, the 
growth of democratic tendencies at the expense of tlie 
Austrophil nobility, and tiie consequent increased influence 
of the Poles (?f Warsaw. Though the Polish parties in Galicia 
issued declarations of loyalty to Austria at the beginning of the 
waifand though tlieir/rawc-ZtVewrs arc fighting in the Austrian 
ranks, there is a growing perception of the fact tliat the only 
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serious prospect of attaining Polish Unity lies in a Russian 
victory. Austria, they argue, might, if successful, uirite the 
Russian and Austrian sections (at the expense of the former’s 
economic future !), but never tte Prussian; and Prussia, 
out of loyalty to her ally, could at best add Russian Poland 
to her own territory : Russia alone can hope, in the event 
of a victory, to unite all three fragments in a single whole. 
However profoundly they may dillcr on points of detail, all 
Poles agree that the first essential is the attainment pf that 
unity without which they may at any moment becorile, as 
now, the battleground of three great Empires, and which 
, provides tfie liey with which they themselves can unlock 
the portals of their future destiny. Should their dream be 
fulfilled, the valley of the Vistula, restored to geographical 
•'ftnity, may soon play an important part in the political and 
economic life of Europe. 

RusiJia, then, is faced by one of the greatest choices in 
history. An opportunity will present itself after this war, 
for solving her own racial question which has in the past 
presented scarcely less grave embarrassment than the 
parallel problem of Austria-Hungary, and which, if left 
unsolved, may at no distant date endanger the unitj and 
welfare of the Empire, The grant of Polish autonomy, 
the restoration of the Finnish constitution, the recognition 
of the special position of the Ukraine or Ruihenc language 
and cultural traditions, the relaxation of linguistic restric- 
tions among the lesser races of the Empire, and the adoption 
of a humaner attitude towards the Jews of4he tale — ^these 
are steps which follow logically drom the proclamation of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, and indeed front' the alliance 
with the Western Powers. - Incidentally much will depend 
upon the attitude adopted by the Russian Government 
towards its new Catholic subjects. Its relations with the 
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Vatican vgU require to be placed upon an entirely new 
{potiiig, and duo respect must be accorded to tlie Uniato 
Catholic Church of the four million Ruthencs of Gali(‘ia. 
In this respect the Concordat signed a few weeks before 
the outbreak of war between Serbia and the Vatican sliould 
form a very valuable precedent for the whole future relations 
of the Catholic and Orthodox Churches, relations which 
arc likely to assume increasing importance in the not too 
far distant future. And here it is w^orth while to emphasise, 
for the benefit of those who still regard Russia with mis- 
giving or dislike, the indisputable fact that it is just the 
most democratic and enlightened of the snialjcr Slavonic^ 
States, and the most intellectual and enlightened politicians 
aM thinkers in those States, who have always looked with 
the greatest confidence and enthusiasm to Russia, and wlTo 
to-day are most unanimous in welcoming her as the herald 
of a new era of humanity and progress. * 

§ 17. General Aims , — It would lead us much too far 
afield to consider the possible effects of the war upon 
colonial development and upon the political and com- 
mercial development of the Ear East. Here again, the 
ceniH’al fact to remember is that we may, indeed, that we 
mpst, defeat Germany or perish in the attempt, but that a 
nation cd 65 million inhabitants cannot be effaced or 
^ permanently reduced to impotence. After the war the 
: two nations will have to live peaceably side by side once 
more, and repair so far as possible the wreckage to which 
this gigantic struggle has reduced their political, social, 
and commercial intercourse. Any peace settlement will 
be good only so far as it avoids placing obstacles in the path 
of so difficult an achievement.* It will be the first duty of 
i *• ou:^ statesmen to watch over the alliance between Russia 
and the Western Powers, sealed as it is by the fiery ordeal 
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of w'ar, and to neutralise the occult influence^ which are 
even now woiking to undermine it, to the advantuge pf 
intcicsts which ai'c anything but British. But it W'ill also 
be their duty to create a situation which, while safeguard- 
ing the Empire’s vital inteiests, shall not render improved 
relations with the central Euro]>ean Powers impossible 
from the very outset. It is one thing to abandon our allies 
and friends, it is (piitc another thing to perpetuate a feud 
which, though converted by circumstances into a struggle 
between two unanimous nations, was in the first instance 
the work of mischievous if powerful minorities. 

Tlie final t^ettlement will inevitably bring many dis- 
appointments and errors in its train. We can best 
guard against such a result by preparing ours^^lves for^ull 
«ev(intualitics and giving the most careful ennsidcration 
to each of the many problems at issiu*.. Our olivious 
aim miiTit be a settlement whhdi shows some reasonable 
prospect of permanence, and this can best be achieved if 
we respect so far as possible the wishes of the populations 
eonceincd. Tlie princij)le of Nationality is not a talisman 
which will open all gates, for in some parts of Europe the 
different races arc so inextricably intermingled as to' defy 
all efforts to create ethnographic boundaries. This does 
not, however, atlect the (central fact that Nationality is the 
best salve for existing wounds, and that its application will ^ 
enormously reduce the infected area. But if the peoples 
are to make their wishes felt there must be a regeneration 
of diplomatic methods throughout Europe. Attempts will 
be made to revive the pernicious principles of the Congress 
of Vienna, by wliicli a few autocrats and aristocrats carved 
out the fate of millions according to tlicir dynastic appetites 
or fancies, and thus tied a whole scries of unnecessary knots 
for subsequent wars to sever. A healthy and informed 
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public option — especially in the West- inust watch over 

ihe (teings of those who represent it at the fateful (k)iigress, 
according loyal support to their declared polic}% but 
promptly checking the reactionary tendencies wliicli are 
certain to reveal tlicniselves. It is still unhappily possible 
for tlie ari’ogant impatience of a single ruler or the per- 
sistent intrigue and misrepresentation of an ambassador 
to embroil the European situation. Unless tlie nations 
in cpuiicil can devise some practical chcfdvs upon iric- 
spofisible meddling, the flower of their manhood will have 
massacred each other in vain. The ant(u‘edcnts of Sir 
Edward Grey, and more especially his attitude during the 
crisis which led to war, justify us in the hope that his entire 
i#lluence ^I'ill be employed in the riglit direction when the 
decisive moment arrives, and that he will insist upon su«li 
crucial questions as the reduction of armaments, the sub- 
stitution of “ citizen ** for conscript " armies, tl?e control 
of armament firms and their occuTt influence, the effective 
extension of arbitration and the elimination of impossible 
time-limits, being discussed in all seriousness, and not merely 
dismissed with a few ironic platitudes and expressions of 
hyjfocritical goodwill. We must not be unduly discouraged 
if some of these ideals prove impossible of realisation, ior 
it would, be childish to suppose that when the great war is 
over the nations will at once convert their swords into 
ploughshares and proclaim for the first time in history the 
sway of Right over Might. But it is obvious that in a world 
which has long ceased to be merely European, the European 
Powers cannot long continue with impunity such inter- 
necine strife, and that unless some real shape and substance 
can be given to the Concert of Europe — so long and so 
ju.ftly a byword among all thinking men — our continent 
(and with it these islands) will inevitably forfeit tjie leader- 
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ship which has hitherto been theirs and surrender the 
direction of the world’s ailairs into tl\e hands of the ftxtriV' 
European powei's. It will be remcinbered that Sir Edward 
Grey, in a last despairing effort to preserve peace, ^ broached 
the idea of some more definite rapprochement between 
the Powers,” and though admittedly hitherto too Utopian 
to form the subject of definite proposals,” it may be hoped 
that the enormous difficulty of the task will not deter him 
from pleading before the future Congress the outraged cause 
of international goodwill. 

^ Whito Paper, No. 101. 



CHATTER VIII 

* SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS OE THE WAR 

‘♦And the economic ravugcs of war aro also much greater with 
civilised nations than with barbarians. A war mwatljiys jnay havo^ 
stern, fearful coiisoqucnees, especially llirough the destruction of the 
ir^enioua credit system, — 'rRiciTSCHKE. 

“Those who have fallen have consecrated deatlis. 'They have 
taken their part in the making of a now Mu rope, a new world. I cafi 
see signs of its coming in the glare of the luittlclicld. 'J’lie jjcoplo 
will gain more by this struggle in all lands than they ccynprehond 
at the present moment. ... A great i^ood of luxury and of sloth 
which had submerged the land is receding, and a now Britain is appear- 
ing. Wo can SCO for the first time the fundamental things that 
matter in life and that Ijave been obscured from our vision l)y the 
tropical growth of prosperity.” — M k. D. Lloyd (tKOKOE. 


It obvious that a great war must profoundly disturb 
every side of the national life of the peoples taking parli in 
it, and that these disturbances must react upon neutral 
States. The exact character and extent of these changes, 
however, are by no means easy to understand, and the 
present chapter does not pretend to offer an exhaustive 
treatmenl of them. It is impossible to appreciate the full 
significance of tlie immediate social and economic reactions 
of the wai.7 whilst an attempt to state the ultimate elfects 
of the war leads us along the, slippery patlis of prophecy. 
N^ertheless, we are not likely to grasp the importance of the 
Various phenomena which have followed so closely, upon the 
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heels of the declaration of war, nor to adapt ourselves to the 
new situation which will arise out of the war, unless wc gixe 
our attention to the things which arc happening around us. 

Unfortunately we can gain littlp guidance from the past. 
The South African War inevitably disturbed the normal 
course of our industrial life, but it involved us in conflict 
with a nation of relatively little general ecoiioniie import- 
ance ; and so, costly and prolonged though it was, it bears 
no comparison in its magnitude and in the cliaractcr of its 
main issues to the present war in Europe. The Crimean 
War of sixty years ago, though waged between four European 
nations — Great Britain, France, Turkey, and Russia — cost 
'Great Britain much less in money tlmn the Boer War ; the 
issues so far as this country was concerned H^ere nottjo 
momentous ; and industry and commerce, though im- 
portant, were not then nearly so highly developed and 
complicfitcd as they arc now. The Napoleonic wars, 
though comparable to' the present war in fundamental 
importance, lasted for a generation, which the war of to-day 
can hardly do ; the effects of the wars with Napoleon were 
compli(jated by the Industrial Revolution ; the industrial 
system and the commercial fabric erected on it were 'then 
only in process of formation and the pow'er of the people 
was small. 

These difl’crences enable us to see the new factors which 
have come into play during the past century. The present 
war is being fought under conditions which were non- 
existent during the struggle with Napoleon — conditions 
which on the one hand add to the ^^aste and loss and misery 
of war, but on the other give rise to the hope that many of 
its evil consequences may be averted. Firstly, industry 
and commerce are world-wide ; the remotest countries u,re 
bound together by economic ties ; invisible cords link the 
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Belgian iroj;i worker with tlie London docker and the Clyde 
sbipwjight, the Californian fruit grower with the Malay 
tin miner and the German dye worker. The econoniic 
effects of modern warfare, therefore, reverberate through- 
out the whole world, and widespread dislocation ensues. 
In the next place, the gigantic scale on whicdi war between 
great powers is conducted, though it tends to shorten the 
duration of wars, increases the inteiiidty of the shock to 
human society. 

Btit besides these new material conditions, modern 
warfare is carried on under the eyes of more enlightened 
peoples than in the past. The struggle whi(;h is now being 
pursued is the first great war watched by a conscious or 
at»any rat# partly conscious democracy. It is the first 
modern war waged (except in our own c«w:e) by national armies 
(jonstituting practically the entire fit male population. The 
masses of the people have in most civilised countiies some 
measure of political power. Ancf though to the (dcMitor 
diplomacy and the conduct of foreign affairs are a closed 
book, war once declared is war by the people ; and l^heir 
voice must be heard in matters connected with it and 
arisl!ig out of it. Then, further, in the past the aftermath 
of war was in many ways as horrible as war its(‘lf, whilst 
the period during war witnessed an enormous amount of 
^ privation and sullering among non-combatants almost as 
ghastly as that of the battlefield. This was due not so 
much to inaction resulting from callousness as to unwise 
action and ig^iorance. During the past century political 
science and economic inquiry have made vast strides, and 
consequently the injurious social effects of wuirfarc may be 
minimised, though not averted ; and a considerable body 
of •public opinion, far more enlightened than during any 
previous European war, is almost certain to exerpise some 
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pressure in the direction of wise and far-reaching action 
both during the war and after it is ended. These con- 
siderations must be borne in mind in discussing both the 
present position and possible future developments. 

It is clear that four great European Powers and some 
smaller ones cannot engage in war without shaking the 
fabric of European civilisation to its foundations. The 
tramp of fifteen million armed men is the greatest social 
and economic fact of the present day, and indeed of the 
present generation. These millions of combatants have to 
bo clotlied, fed, armed, transported, and tended in health 
and in sickness ; they arc non-producers for the time, con- 
suming in large quantities the staple commodities of life, 
and calling in addition for all the paraphernalia of waa' ; 
sooner or later, they will desire to return to tlic plough and 
the mine, the factory and the railroad. These two facts 
alone are of tremendous importance. But besides this, 
the activity of those wllb stay at home is called into play 
in a thousand different ways, and economic and social life 
leave tlieir well-trodden paths in answer to the imperious 
call of national necessity. Social institutions of all kinds 
are inevitably led into new fields of thought and action, knd 
States are driven to untried experiments in communal 
activity. The usual channels of thought dry up, the flood 
of new ideas and of old ideas throbbing with a now life 
rushes on unconfined, here in the shallows, there in the 
deeps, presently to overflow into the old channels, cleansing 
their beds and giving them a new direction, 9 ,ud linking up 
in fruitful union but remotely connected streams. When 
fighting ceases and there comes the calm of peace, society 
will tend to revert to its normal functions, based on peace ; 
but the society of yesterday can never return. Social life 
cannot bq the same as it was before, not merely because 
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those activities called forth by the war may persist in some 
fgrm, J)ut because of the growth of new ideas under tlie 
stimulus of the war. The struggle will almost certainly set 
in progress traijis of thought not only connected with ques- 
tions of war and peace, but with the wider questions of 
human destiny. 

Coming to a closer view of the question, we must dis- 
tinguish between the immediate effects of the war which 
are already in evidence and the ultimate ellects wliich will 
but begin to unfold themselves after the returji of peace, 
^ome of tlie latter results will grow out of the immediate 
effects ; others will be more directly due to the events 
following on the conclusion of the war. It will also be* 
adi^isable t(^ distinguish between the economic reactions of 
the war, and the broader social consequences. At suc,h 
early stage it would be presumptuous and tempting Provi- 
dence to attempt to forecast the future in any detail or to 
try to trace the play and interphty of the various forces 
going towards the making of the future. This chapter will 
be Concerned with broad tentative generalisations on quite 
simple lines. 

0*ie of the things which struck the intelligent working 
man during the early days of the war was tlie rapidity wi^h 
which the State acted in the face of the crisis. In next to no 
time large measures of State control and action were put 
'successfully into operation and those who had advocated 
co-operative action in the past with but indifferent success 
were ama/Jed at the swiftness with which the nation can act 
in the hour of need. The drastic action of the State 
cannot be Iv^tter illustrated than by the steps which were 
taken to meet the sudden commercial deadlock which the 
wa:% precipitated. A discussion of these financial measures 
will at the same time enable us to understand how, through 
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credit, war strikes at the industry and trade of modern 
world. , 


A. State A(vriox rx Indusirv and Commerce 

The Austrian ultimatum to Servia was followed by the 
paralysis of the world’s international system of finance. 
Before the end of July many important stock exchanges 
were closed, and by the 3 1 st the London Stock Exchange 
for the first time in its history was also compelled to (Jiose. 
The remittancio market collapsed and with it the fabric, 
of international trade. Widespread bankruptcy and ruin 
seemed imrmnent ; so serious did the state of affairs become 
that moratoria were declared not only in several Europei-m 
(jsountrics but in parts of America, and in many continental 
countries specie payments were suspended. In a woi d, the 
possibility of war had thrown the delicately poised credit 
system of the commerci'al world out of gear ; the declara- 
tion of war had brought it to a standstill. Into an exj)lana- 
tion of its working it is not possible to enter ; it is sullicient 
for *0111* immediate purpose to realise that tlie foreign 
exchange machinery by which the supply of commodities 
from other countries becomes practicable on a large scale 
was for a time altogether unworkable. London as the 
financial centre of the world has immense sums owing to 
it and in its turn owes large sums. The ultimate effect of 
the collapse of credit, which depends on confidence, was 
that London could neither receive nor n^.ake payment. 
The big finance houses, who h{id “ accepted ” bills of 
exchange and rendered themselves liable to moot the pay- 
ments for the things they represented, on the understand- 
ing that the means to pay them were to be prom^ily 
despatched, found that these means were not forthcoming ; 
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their own ^resources wore far from sufficient to meet these 
{payments. Utter ruin stared them in the face. At home 
also a run on the banks seemed probable, wliic.h would have 
meant ruin to largo niwnbers of people. In this grave 
crisis the State acted with commendable promptness. Tlie 
bank holiday was extended; State notes for 10s. and £1 
were issued ; a moratorium was declared, legalising tlie 
postponement of the due payment of d(d)ts, with c(ii tain 
exceptions ; tlio Bank of England under a guarantee from 
the flovernmcnt that the latter would meet the loss, began 
discounting, or buying for cash, approved bills of exchange 
accepted before war was declared, many of wdiicji are hardly^ 
likely to be met by the people liable for payment. Tliese 
st#ps were ^.aken swiftly and boldly and allayed the panic. 
But more was needed ; such measures were not in thein* 
selves sunicient to put the machinery of foreign excliango 
into operation again and the suspension of this •met hod 
of settling internationar indebtedness was having serious 
effects. To carry on international trade, and to supply 
^ ourselves with the produce on wliich the very exij^ence 
of the community depends, without the machinery, is a 
thousand times more difficult than to conduct our home 
trade by means of direct baiter. Without going irfto 
technical details, it may be said that the purchase of bills 
^by the Bank of England, whilst relieving the last holder 
from loss, did not extinguish the liability of persons whose 
names had appeared on the bills as acceptors, endorsers 
and drawers. JTliis was true of traders and commercial 
people not only in this country but also in other parts of 
the world. ^In the face of these liabilities, in most cases 
‘ unexpected, it was hardly likely that they would increase 
thekr liabilities under new bills. Consequently the re- 
; mittances coming to London shrank to next to iiothing. 
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As bills of exchange — or their equivalent — arc, the means 
by which both importers and exporters get paid for their 
goods, the difficulty of getting paid naturally began to 
have a serious effect on trade. tAs the figures of foreign 
trade during August show, cargoes were being held up. It 
was clear, tlierefore, that if this country wttc to continue 
fco receive supplies of corn and meat, of cotton and wool, 
of hides and timber, something further must be done. The 
question tlie Government had to decide was what steps 
could be taken to safeguard the food of the people, afid to 
avoid a crushing volume of unemployment througli the 
lack of the raw materials of industry. The produce was 
theie ; what was needed was to start the flow of the ])arti- 
cular kind of currency — “ credit money ” — which wo‘tdd 
•e‘!Xpedito exchange. The course taken by the State was to 
advance money to the largo bill bankers or “ accepting 
houses in London to allow of the due payment of the 
enormous number of bills falling due in the three months 
succeeding the outbreak of war. The audacity of the stop 
will I'e understood when it is realised tliat ])i‘ol)ably some- 
thing like £300,000,000 of bills fall due over a period of 
tliree months.^ The necessary money was lent without 
security, the Government promising not to demand repay- 
ment until twelve months after the end of the war. A 
proportion of this advance will be in the nature *^f a loss, 
though how much it is quite impossible to say. By this 
measure, in the event of the bills not being met by those 
wlio have promised to pay them — the acceptoi\s — the lia- 
bility which would ordinarily have fallen ujion the drawers 
and endorsers through whose hands the bills- had passed 
has been removed. The State has advanced to the com- 

1 Mr. J. M. Keynes* {Economic Jovrnal, Sept. 1914) estimates the 
aggregate val\io of outstanding bills in London at £.350,000,000. 
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mercial C 4 )ramimity a huge sum of money, risking the 
iotaWoss of some part of it, in order to set in motion the 
maciiinery of international exchange. Farther steps, how- 
ever, were taken. Tha general moratorium expired on 
November 4. Useful as it had been, it still left many 
traders in financial difficulties because of tlic impossibility 
of collecting debts owing to tlicm in enemy and other 
countries. The Government, therefore, appointed a com- 
mittee representing the Treasury, the Bank of England, 
the •Joint Stock Banks, and the Association of Chambers of 
.Commerce of the United Kingdom to authorise advances 
in approved cases to British traders carrying ^u an ex[)ori 
business in respect of debts outstanding in foreigir countries 
aJid colonies, irududing unpaid foreign and colonial accepted 
bills which cannot be collected for the time being. It*fs 
safe to say that no Government over took such gigantic 
measures to meet a great crisis.^ Tlio Prime ^Minister, 
speaking at the Guildliall on November 9, 1914, summarised 
as follows the effects of the steps taken : “ The foreign 
exchanges are working in the case of most countrief^c^uite 
satisfactorily, and the gold reserves at the Bank of l^higland, 
whi<fli were 40 millions on July 22, and which had fallen on 
August 7 to 27 millions, now stand at tlic unprocodcrAed 
figure of# 691 millions. The central gold reserve of the 
country* after three months of the war amounts to 
£80,000,000, almost exactly twice the amount at which 
it stood at the beginning of the crisis. The bank rate, 
which rose, as. you know, to 10 per cent, has now come 
down to 5, a figure, 1 tliWik, not in excess of that at which 
it stood thfe time last year. Food pri(;evS have been kept 

^ In addition to these variou.s financial rneasun's, the State hea 
leiit^Belgiiim £10,000,000 and the Union of South Africa £7,000,000, 
Vhilst it has also guaranteed £5,000,000 of the new Egyptian cotton 

loan. • 
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at a fairly normal level, and though trade has been cur- 
tailed in some directions, unemployment has been rathevT 
below than above the average.” 

But this is by no means the only example of State action. 
The Government has established temporarily a State-aided 
system of marine insurance, by undertaking 80 per cent of 
the war risk, in order to encourage overseas trade. It has 
given substantial aid to the joint-stock banks “ for the sole 
purpose that they might be fit to aid in every way possible 
the country’s trade and finance.” ^ It*made arrangenlents 
for the direct purchase of forage and vegetables, etc., from 
farmers.^ It tc\ok over the control of the railways. When, 
owing to panic, there was a rush for the purchase of food- 
stuffs, which was used to force up prices unduly, the 6ovci»n- 
nlent intervened to prevent exorbitant (diargcs. Particu- 
larly interesting is the action of the State regarding sugar, 
two- thirds of our supply of which comes from Germany 
and Austria. In the 'days immediately following the 
declaration of war wholesale prices were trebled. The 
Goverjiment, therefore, decided to take upon itself the task 
of ensuring an adequate supply of sugar, and a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed. The leading refiners were approached 
and an arrangement was made with the whole body of 
refiners that they should stand aside from the market for 
raw sugars, leaving it free for the operations of the » Govern- 
ment. The Royal Commission pledged the refiners to 
buy their sugar from the Commission, i,e, from the State ; 
sugar was to be offered to them at a fixed, price, and the 
refiners were to sell the refined product to the dealers also 

^ Round TablCf Snpt. 1914, p. 705. 

® This was done through the^ Board of Agriculture for tho War 
Office. On tho other hand, in the purchase of clothing, boots,/ 
blankets, etc., tho War Office approached the producers directly^ 
instead of.through tho Board of Trade. 
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at a fixed gprice sufficient to yield the refiners a fair profit 
gn UMinufacture. As a result of the corner, a big rise in 
the price of sugar, which is not only an important domestic 
commodity but tlie raw^iaterial of several industries, was 
averted. Tiiis merits the description given of it in The 
NtUion — “ a really dashing experiment in State Socialism.” ^ 
On the other hand, it has done nothing to increase the world’s 
supply of sugar, but has merely commandeered a part of 
the existing stock. The aid of the State has been invoked 
in (fther directions. Already the Government has assisted 
.experimental cultivation of beet in this country. The 
suggestion has been made that the State stoijd build two 
beet-sugar factories, which would cost about £200,000 each ; 
ii# this wa^ it is suggested that our home supply of sugar 
would in the future be assured, and that agriculture woiTkl 
benefit considerably.^ 

Sir Charles Macara has put forward a 8cheme*of State 
aid for the cotton industry. Owing to the war, a third of 
the total cotton crop (usually taken by the continental 
countries) was thrown on the market. Prices naturalj[y fell, 
and there was a danger that the cotton planters might not 
be liHble to pay the debts they had contracted to enable them 
to grow their crops, in which case there would bo a likelihdod 
of the layd being used for other saleable commodities, and 
^ the efiarts which have been made in the past to increase 
the cotton crop would be nullified. In the meantime, the 
surplus cotton on the market created an uncertainty 
regarding prices, and buying came to a standstill, with the 
result' that the position ^f the industry as a whole became 

^ It was reported iii the Press on October 8, 1914, that the lloiue 
Secretary had purchased 900,000 t(^ns of sugar at about £20 ijor ton, 
the transaction involving an outlay of about £18,000,000. 

""f " ^ ISoo an article by IMr. llobertson Scott in The Nineleenth CerUuryf 
October 1914. • 
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very critical. The suggestion of Sir Charles JVfacara is 
that the Governments of this country and the United StateS;^,, 
acting in conjunction, should take the temporarily unsaleable 
surplus of raw cotton of! the market and store it for use in 
years when the crop is short. In other words, it is proposed 
to establish a permanent national cotton reserve. It is 
estimated that the cost of the scheme would mean an outlay 
of sixty to seventy millions sterling. If the plan were put 
into operation, however, it is claimed that it would restore 
confidence, pievent the wholesale stoppage of mills, am^l at 
the same time establish a cotton reserve to counteract the , 
fluctuations of props in the future.^ These matters need 
out to bo stated as examples of the remarkable adapta- 
bility of the State and the possibility of drastic action under 
the pressure of imperative needs.^ 

The course of events lias shown the temporary collapse 
of economic individualism in the face of the European 
crisis. The economic syfeem, which works during times of 
peace, could not meet successfully tlie crushing effects of a 

^ It v’hoiild bo pointod out that the serious condition of the cotton 
indusslry is not duo to tho war. TJio overstocking of tho Eastern 
and Indian markets during tho trade boom of 1913, together witlj^the 
financial crisis in India last year, has reduced the demand for cotton 
goods. Tho war has merely emphasised a depression which had 
already fallen on the industry. Sir Charles Macara’s scheme, whilst 
it may bo desirable on other grounds, cannot compiiiisato for the 
shrinkage in tho demand for Lancashire products. Tho GovCx-nment, 
it is interesting to note, have commissioned certain firms in Alex- 
andria “ to buy cotton extensively from small proprietors at a 
reasonable rate, on Government account, to be stored until tho arrival 
of more prosperous times ** (Press Association 
Press, Nov. 2, 1914). 

* Tho voluntary gifts of different paints of tho Empiro should not 
bo overlooked. Besides these other steps have been taken. Tho 
Australian Governmont, for example, in order to induce farmers to 
extend the area of cultivation, has guaranteed “ a fixed minimum 
price of 4s. ” for all wheat grown on the newly cultivated lahd. 
(Router’s Correspondent, Daily Press, Oct. 27, 1914). 
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European iv^ar. It lacked not only adequate resources but 
Uie ntcessaiy power of corporate action and co-ordination. 
Immediate State action seemed to be the only way to avert 
disaster. In a month, . Britain came nearer tliaii ever 
before to being a co-operative commonwealth. It has been 
realised that industry and commerce are not primarily 
intended as a field for exploitation and proiit, but are 
essential national services in as true a sense as the army and 
navy^ The complexity of the modern economic world and 
the ilirge individual gains which have been made in it have 
obscured tlie fact that the economic structure exists to 
serve the needs of the community. It wa;} rej^ognised by 
tlie Government, at any rate to some extent, that the success 
oil* our ariiiies in the field would bo nullified) if, in the 
economic sphere, the production of commodities and 
services were seriously diminished and if their interchange 
were hampeied in a large degree. People have <elt that 
the spinner, the miner, the weaver, the machinist, are 
all^by following their occupations performing a valuable 
service to the community. How far this attitude o^mind 
will persist after the war, when normal condition? in 
indiflitry and commerce gradually return, remains to bo 
seen. a 


BT Immediate Social and Economic Effects 
OF THE War 

1. Fofeign '[rode . — The effects of the war on industry and 
commerce will be complicgated and far reaching. The British 
and Germsfti Empires together transact about two-fifths of 
the international trade of thj world, the British Empire 
doing over a quarter and Germany almost exactly an eighth. 
Between them they own over half the merchant shipping of 
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tlio world. A war in which they are both engagedr therefore, 
must have serious consequences not only to these coimtrien 
themselves but to the countries with whom they carry on 
business relations, and through them, in a lesser degree, to 
all other commercial countries. But this is not all : France 
has a foreign trade amounting to £615,000,000 a year; 
Belgium’Bisvaluedat£326, 000, 000, Russia’s at £275,000,000, 
and Austria-Hungary’s at £256,000,000. Besides a gigantic 
foreign trade there is a domestic trade, which is ,on a 
larger scale than the external trade of these countnes. 
Let us consider in more detail the case of Gorm^^ny. IIalf< 
her foreign trade is transacted with the nations now en- 
gaged in the great war. The trade of Britain, Russia, and 
France with the German Empire is now at a/^ standstill, 
except possibly for a very small amount transacted via 
neutral countries ; her trade with Austria-Hungary must 
seriously* decline. Moreover, her imports from neutral 
countries and her exports to them have dwindled very 
considerably, and must remain small as long as British 
naval .supremacy continues. More than one half of Ger- 
many’s total imports arc raw materials for manufactures, 
about two -thirds of her exports being manufactured 
goods. Assuming that she continues o conduct foreign 
trade through Norway and Sweden, Denmark, •Holland, 
Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary, the volume will 
be small, and even if her whole trade with neutral 
countries could be maintained she would still be with- 
out the trade of her enemies. For example, in 1913 
this country sold goods to the value of £40,000,000 to 
Germany and purchased from her goods to the value of 
£80,000,000.1 

1 The following list indicates some of the chief articles of trade 
between th3 two countries : 
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In Great Britain, economic activity lias been developed 
(m th^ assumption of continued peace. In Germany, liow- 
ever, though there were those who would “ base all economic 
policy on an imaginary permanent peace,” ^ the Govern- 
ment has had in view the possibility of war. “ Every 
conscientious Government,” writes von Billow, “seeks to 
avoid [war] so long as the honour and vital interests of the 
nation permit of so doing. But every State department 
should be organised as if war were going to break out to- 
morrow. This applies to economic policy as well.” ^ It 
is with tliifi idea in mind that the German Government 
has striven to maintain the importance of .agriculture.. 
“ Economic policy must foster peaceful development ; but 
it^ust keep in view the possibility of war, and, for this 
reason above all, must be agrarian in the best sense of the 
word.”® It is held that in the event of war the home 
market in Germany would be an important factor In main- 
taining intact the fabric of industry. “ The home market,” 
we^re told, “ is ... of very great importance. It would be 
called upon to replace the foreign market if in time oi, war 
our national frontiers should be wholly or partly closed. 
Butrin the home market agriculture is by far the most 

Gorman Importsjn^ United to Germany, 1912. 

£ million. £ million. 

• Sugar *1 . . . 6*2 Cottons and yarn . 8*.‘J 

Cottons and yarn . . 6‘{) Woollens and yarn . 0*(l 

Iron and steel and Coal, coke, etc. . . 4*t 

manufactures , . 5*7 Ilorrings. . . 2-4 

Woolions and yam . 2*0 Ironwork . . .2*1 
Machinery . . . 24 Machinery . . . 2'1 

Glass and Manufactures l-I 

It is not true, as Dr. II. G. Usher says, that Germany is “ literally 
self-sufficing” {Part Gtrvmnism, p. ^0). 

^Imperial Germany, by Prince Bernhard von Biilow, p. 221. 

* Ibid, p. 220. See also Bernhardi, Germany and ike Next War, 
pp. 167 169 and 260 ei seq, * Imperial Germany, pp. 220-221. 
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important customer of industry ; only if agriculture is able 
to buy^ if it earns enough itself to enable others to eam too^ 
will it bo able, in critical times, to consume a part of the 
products which cannot be disposed of abroad. The old 
proverb, “ If the peasant has money then every one else has 
too,” is literally true, as soon as industry is forced, to a 
greater extent than is necessary in times of peace, to find 
its customers at homo.” ^ “ As in time of war industry is 
dependent on the buying power of agriculture, the pi;oduc- 
tive power of agriculture is a vital question for the nation.” ^ 
The importance of agriculture in Germany is undoubtedly 
^great ; it leay-^be, as Ihilow says, that “ the value of its 
produce is equal to that of the produce of industry, or even 
surpasses it.” ^ But if the demand for it were to shriftk 
b^^cause the industrial population lost their work through 
a shortage of raw materials or in any other way, agriculture 
would aiso suffer. The^ population at present engaged in 
agriculture will in times of peace buy up to tlie practical 
limits of its purchasing power, and is hardly likely, especi- 
ally^ iw^ the early stages of a war, to “ consume a part of the 
products which cannot be disposed of abroad,” except in so 
far as they buy German goods (the production of which the 
declaration of the war may have seriously impeded), in- 
stead of commodities produced abroad. But it is* question- 
able whether they will be able to maintain their aggregate 
purchasing power. Prince Billow ignores the fact that pro- 
duction for the home market will be hampered by the possible 
non-arrival of foreign raw materials in war time ; yet Germany 
imported raw cotton to the valiw of over £29,000,000 in 
1913. Her foreign purchases of hides and skiris amounted 
to over £22,500,000 and of wool to £10,000,000. With even 

^ Imperial Germamjy p. 210. 

- ® Ibid, p. 217. 


2 Ibid, p. 221. 
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a partial si^spension of imports of these and similar com- 
ny:)(liti^s, iiidusti'ies dep(3iKlent on foreign produ(;ts must bo 
severely hit ; unemployment must iiKvrcase aiul tlio pur- 
chasing power of the url|an workers diminish. The agri- 
cultural community must suffer also, and in all likcilihood 
will not bo able to talce their normal share of goods off the 
market. It is true, of course, that Germany buys large 
quantities of food -stuffs from abroad, and that home 
produce will be required to take their place ; but they 
cann^lt be grown immediately ; in the interval, industrial 
(Jisorganisation must result, and before agriculture can 
begin to profit by the lack of foreign supplicij the harm will 
have been done. Moreover, agiiculture must be impeded,* 
as^wing teethe size of the German Empire, the transport of 
troops must seriously interfere with the conveyance 
goods to tlie larger centres of population. It would seem, 
therefore, tliat the policy of developing German <igricul- 
ture at the same time that her •dependence on foreign 
commerce is increasing is not an effective reply to the 
BriRsh Navy. The position in Germany then is ths^J she 
must for the present be satisfied with a much smaller amotlnt 
of iniported food-stuffs and of the raw materials of industry ; 
and that in any case, even if the industrial machine could 
be kept i^t work, there will be practically no outlet for 
goods aliioad. Commercially isolated, she must, therefore, 
suffer an industrial and commercial collapse. On the other 
hand, the total volume of unemployment, which would have 
been enoilno us, during the first weeks of the war, has of 
course been considerably reduced by the withdrawal of 
great masses of men to join the colours, and by the stimulus 
which the war lias given to industries supplying the needs 
of 4lie German armies. Then also Rotterdam, through 
which Germany does a great deal of its trade, remajns open. 
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whilst a fraction of her foreign trade is beingt>carried on 
tlirough Denmark, Scandinavia, and Switzerland, i^^’evor- 
theless, the amount of economic distress within a very few 
weeks after the outbreak of war, especially in tlie large 
towns, was considerable even on the showing of German 
newspapers.^ The amount of distress was increased and 
intensified by steadily rising prices. As the rise has taken 
place not only in commodities of which there is a shortage, 
but in others such as sugar, it may be concluded that it is 
duo largely to the inflation of the currency, owing to the 
adoption of the fatally easy expedient of issuing large 
masses of papo^* money. 

Austria-Hungary, which is not an advanced industrial 
country, will not suffer quite so keenly, though even hure 
^he German newspapers admit that trade has come almost 
to a standstill.^ In the western theatre of war the fighting 

^ “ Lee us imagine,” says Bernhardi, ” the endless niisory which 
a protracted stoppage or dofinito destruction of our oversea trade 
would bring upon the whole nation, and in particular on the masses 
of the industrial classes who live on our oxjjort trade ” (Qcrrnany^and 
the Next War^ p. 232). 

According to The Tunes (Sept. 18, 1914) the German nautical 
new8pa])cr 11 ansa on Sept. 12 admitted that England had captured 
many millions of marks worth of German shipping, and that' ‘ the 
cessation of business will cost our shipowners many millions more.” 

“ It will liold up the development of our shipping trade for years.” 
The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna on Sept. 11 admitted that the . 
activity of the exporters in Germany had been crippled. According 
to The Tunes (Oct. 7), the German Socialist pai^or Vorwaerts, stated 
that ” the state of want has reached an alarming extent, oven though 
wo are now only at the beginning of the catastrophe which has be- 
fallen the people of Europe.” “ Masses of unomploymont grow every 
month.” 

2 “ The shortage of raw materials, n»)tably cotton, wool, jute, and 
petroleum, is greatly restricting production in many branches of 
manufacture in Austria-Hungary. According to official estimates, 
the supplies of some of the most necessary raw products are barely 
sufficient for two more months. Factories are closing down, « and 
the number of unemployed is steadily increasing ” (Reuter’s telegram 
from Venilse, Oct. 21, 1914). 
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has centre^ largely round the Franco-Belgian Coalliold, on 
qj* ne%r which stand on both sides of the frontier many 
industrial towns. Lille, Nancy, Epinal, Belfort, Reims, 
Amiens, and Valencieni^es on one side, and Liege and 
Charleroi on the other, are all of economic importance. 
Even apart from the actual destruction duo to the war 
which in some of these towns has been serious, the 
mere presence of the contending armies will have a more or 
less paralysing effect on industrial and commercial life in 
botli*l^rance and Belgium.^ The position in Belgium, how- 
ever, is mu(5h more serious than in Franc'o. It may best be 
described in the words of Professor Sarolca, written after a 
visit of five weeks to his native country. “ Other belligerent* 
nations ma^ suffer from unemployment. In Belgium alone 
there has been created a whole nation of unemployed. ly 
other countii(*.s trade and industry are dislocated. In 
Belgium they have come to a complete standstill. # Out of 
a population of eight millions, sevfti millions are under the 
heel of the invader. Railway men are starving, for railways 
have ceased to work. Office clerks arc starving, for banks 
and oflices are closed. Public officials aio starving, toi* no 
salaries can be paid. . . . Journalists and printers are starv- 
ing, for newspapers and books have ceased to appear. ]\Ijkll 
hands an^l coal miners and ironworkers arc starving, for 
mills aftd coal mines and iron wmrks are closed.” “ Bad 
as this is, the condition of affairs is somewhat relieved so 
far as Franco and Belgium are concerned by the fact that 
the seas fire open to them, but even then we must add 

1 For exampio, the probAblo number of French factorioH in a 

position to {rToduco sugar in will bo 82 or 83 as against 

206 during the year 1913-14 {TirneSy Nov. 3, 1914). 

2 Letter to the Pre.sa dated J3ept.'12, 1914. Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, 
M.F., who visited Belgium says, “ The whole life of the nation has 
been arrested.” 
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these areas to Germany and Austria-Hungary as regions 
where industry and trade are at the best severely liaiaperedj 
regions all of which are important factors in the markets 
of Europe, and whose cornmerwal paralysis will re-echo 
through the whole commercial world. 

The most fortunately situated combatants in Europe 
are Russia and Great Britain. The former, covering half 
the area of Europe, has almost limitless resources, and is 
much more easily capable of being self-supporting than any 
of the other Great Powers engaged in the war. * This 
country still has tlie seas open to it.^ The State subsidy 
to marine insurance lias encouraged overseas trade, and the 
re-establishment of the remittance market has removed an 
obstacle to the flow of exports and imports. Stdl, it is ti\ic 
that the linancial world cannot recover all at once. “ It 
is like a man whose nervous system has biMin shattered by 
a great 'sliock. Tonics and stimulants may save him from 
complete collapse, but real recovery is a matter of months 
and even years.” ^ Eurther, the work hitherto done and 
the sprviccs performed for Germany and Austria are now 
no longer called for ; our allies in the west of Europe are 
suffering acutely from tlie immediate economic elfecirs of 

^ Accord ing to an Admiralty statement, corrected up to Sept. 23, 
1014, 12 British ships liad been sunk by German cruisers, 8 had 
1)0011 sunk by mines, whilst a few fishing boats had been (*/estroycd. 
British ships detained and captunul i»y Germany numl)orod 86, 
with a total toniuigo of 229,000. On the other hand, 387 German 
vessels had been detained or captured, the total tonnage being 
1,140,000. According to The Times (Oct. 0, 1910, up to date 1*6 
per cent of the tonnage registered in the United Kingdom had been 
lost. The figures for Germany and Austria wore 18 and 13 per cent 
respectively. The (vominittco which prepared the State War 
Insurance Scheme estimated that tlie loss during the first six mouths 
of the war might be about 1 0 jier 6ont of all British steamers employed 
in foreign trade. 

* Round Table, Sept. 1014, p. 704. 
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the war ajjd the large destruction of capital ; oiir neutral 
qjisto^iers have not escaped scot-free. It would seem, 
therefore, that in spite of the British command of the seas, 
production must necessarily be seriously curtailed and 
that, therefore, the volume of unemployment must be very 
considerable. On the other hand, though production in 
France, Belgium Jind Russia may diminisli in many direc- 
tions, what goods they do produce for export will find no 
market in Germany and Austria-flungary and a proportion 
of them will find their way to this country. Such com- 
jnodities will not only be valuable as food and raw material 
for industry, but will set up a flow of British goods in pay- 
ment for them. Further, the pi‘oduction of commodities 
nogsded for^the prosecution of the war, will increase tlie 
volume of employment. Goods of all kinds arc recpiired 
not only for the British armies but for the Allies generally. 
The mariner and extent to which these factors have in- 
fluenced unemployment will be co^sidor(;d presently. 

Now the demand for the goods hitherto supplied by 
Germany to her foreign customens, though abated, wi^l still 
continue. As we have seen, she cannot for the present sui?ifly 
theni. By whom will she bo superseded ? ^ The Govern- 
ment of this country early in the war took sb'.ps to co-opci Ji>te 
with British trad(ns in an attempt to obtain sonu; sharti of 
this ti’ii^ie, and the United States also strove to make 
the fullest use of the oiiportunity. In this country goods 
previously imported from Germany will, if still needed, 
cither bei^ongjit from the next cheapest importer or pro- 
duced at liorne. Comm<^dities which we have in the past 

^ Towurdf^tlie tMid of August, the aud stcol-shocl trade in 

this country which had sulTerod badly on the outljn ak of war l ovivod, 
and “several milts w'cro reopened, ovvdng to tlie obtaining of orders 
which formerly went to Germany ” [Board of Trade Labour Gazette, 
Sept. 1914, p. .330). 
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produced for German consumption are not now required 
from us. If they continue to be made, it must be foj* other 
countries. In other words, whetlier the volume of British 
foreign trade remains the same or not, a proportion of it 
will be diverted into new channels during the progress of 
the war. In a loss degree, the trade of other states will be 
deflected from its accustomed channels. Beyond this, 
special influences will be felt in the case of certain new 
countries, as for example Canada. “ Canada’s annual 
balance of trade is probably about £60,000,000 against her : 
£30,000,000 being the excess of her trade imports over her 
trade exports and the remaining £30,000,000 representing 
her annual payment on money borrowed. She has balanced 
her account hitherto by borrowing very large sump of mon^y. 
Uow she will be unable to do that any longer. Nor will 
she at present, at any rate, obtain the immigrants on which 
she is counting to enable her to pay her interest. She 
cannot redeem the balance due by the export of gold. 
The burden would be too great in any case, and moreover 
she has suspended specie payments. A part of the bala’nce f 
duef inay be covered by the higher value of her exports, 
such as wheat. The remainder she can only meet either 
by increasing her exports or by reducing her imports. The 
latter she has already begun to do.” ^ This new readjust- 
ment may be accompanied by great economic loss in any 
case the dislocation will be harmful for the time, not only 
to the new countries, but to the countries with whom they 
trade. It is clear that foreign trade generally will during 
the war gradually be readjusted to the new conditions of 
the times. To what extent the various strer.ms of the ^ 
world’s trade will be directed into new channels it is 
imposvsible to say; the readjustment will be partly tfm- " 
^ Round Tablt, Sept. 1914, pp. 708-9. 
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porary, aittl partly perinaiiciit.^ This redistribution of 
ptfodutition, if it leads to production under less favourable 
conditions than before^ will tend to raise prices, and thereby 
probably diminish the |K)wer to buy oilier commodities. 
If it leads to the substitution of a well oi’i^anised and well 
paid industry l>y aai industry of a kiSs skilled kind, there 
will be in olTeet a net lowering of \vages. The wides])read 
effects of the war on industry a.nd commerce, must, thenifoi-e, 
have profound effect on the whole of the economic world. 

2. and Short Time . — We are now able to 

wnderstaiid^ how the war has affected the individual 
workman. As we have seen, the [>anic oaiued by the-, 
outbreak of war and the collapse of the remittance market 
mdtint in many industries the liohling uj) of production 
and the stoppage of the workman’s wages. If it had’ 
not been possible to restart the ma(;hinery of exchange, 
starvation would liavo walked through the land, and the 
industries dipeudent on foreign raw material would liave 
closjjd down alU)gcth(*,r. As it was, tlie inevitable disloca- 
* tion increased the amount of unemployment.- Wli>>i;^as 
the trade union pei centage ^ of unemployment amongst 
their lie] nf)crs was only 2-8 at the end of July, it had reached 
7-1 by the end of August. TJiis figure, however, is con- 
siderably below the percentage of unemployed during many 
.periods trade depression ; the average for the whole of 
1908 was 7-8 and for 1909, 7-7, whilst during tlie month of 
March 1912 it lose to 11-3 as a result of the coal strike. 

A 

^ This, of course^, docs not mean tliat (jroiifc Jiritain will “ f ;i])tuie ” 
German trade iirid inerease its foreign comrnereo by the ainoiuit of 
its value. 

; * Note that iineinployment prior to the war was sliowing a 

tendcuey to inerease. * 

*filt should be observed tliat these figures relate only to about a 
million trade unionists, no non-unionists being included. Further, 
they ignore short time. 

Y 

' P . » . 
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The volume of unemployment during August varied con- 
siderably from trade to trade. In the cotton industry, 
which, however, appeared to be in for a bad time anyhow, 
17-7 per cent of the trade union members were returned as 
unemployed during August 1914, whilst in coal mining the 
percentage was 1-3. As compared with the previous month 
of July, there was a general decline in all industries except 
shipbuilding, which benefited by increased activity on 
Government work. The contraction in the volume of 
employment was specially marked in tlie case of tin-plate 
works and in the textile, furnishing and woodworking, and 
♦pottery trades; Again, in the trades where the Government 
scheme of compulsory unemployment insurance applies, 
the volume of unemployment at the end of Jidy Wtos tl-G 
per cent, but at the cud of August it had reached 6*2 per 
cent or double the volume recorded in August 1913.^ 
Beyond this, there was during the month of August, an 
enormous amount of short time ; in several industries for 
which particulars are available, thousands of workpeople 
we^o" working half-time or less.^ The rise which took place * 


^ TIk; gradual increase during the nionfh may be obsiu vcu' from 
the weekly returns: — Aug. 7, 4*0 per cent; Aug. 14, 5-1 per cent; 
Aug. 2J, h-8 per cent; Aug. 28, l)-2 per cent. 

“ 4’he JloanI of 'J'rade receives niontlily reports frou. oinployerfl 
and others in different industries. I’heso returns, though they do 
not cover the whole of the industries, arc sufiieiently reliable to' 
indicate the widespread eliaracter of short time. During August 
1914, in slate quarries and china clay works, “ there was a good deal 
of short time and some unemployment in consequence o2 the war ” ; 
in tin-plate and sheet-steel works, “short time Vas very general. , 
In some cases discharges were obviated by the sharing of work at the 
mills remaining open. The decrease in employment to be attri- , 
buted to the effects of the war, and in pai-ticular to the general’;;^ 
restriction of the European market ” ; some branches of the engineer- 
ing trade, jiarlicularly agricultural and textile machinery, and* the 
motor cor and cycle trades, were “ disorganised by the war ; many^^^^^ 
discharges took place and a large amount of short time was worked.’' 
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in the pric# of certain food-stuffs especially during the first 
part *f August intensified the evil by reducing “ real ” 
wages. 

During the month of September, however, employment 
revived.^ Besides Covernment work in shipbuilding yards, 
certain branches of tlie woollen industry were working at 
full pressure on the production of blankets and cloth for 
uniforms ; the leather and boot and shoe industries on some 
sides fciceived an impetus from the large orders placed for 
arm/ boots ; hosiery and knitted goods were required in largo 
quantities. « Speaking generally, industries whoso products 

fn the inisoolliincou.s metal trades, except in tJio nianufaotunj of 
articles required lor military and naval purposes, “ mucJi short time 
reportedf” In the cotton industry, “ the trade ns a whole was 
working less than three days a week, and large nijmb(‘rs of woHt* 
people wore entirely unemployed.” In the woollen tnide, “about 
00 j)er cent of liio worJcj)eoi)lo covered by the returns received wtsro 
on short tiim;, including over 20 per cent who were working half- lime 
or less.” 'J’hc returns showed a dccroafc of “ 2l’o per cent in the 
amount of wages paid compared with a montli ago.” Jn the worsted 
industry, “ about (55 per cent of the workpeople covered by the 
» retiu’iis were working sliort time during the month, includin,^ over 
,■{0 per cent who were working only Jialf time or Jess.” 'iho retu»ns 
showed a decrca.so “ of 26*5 j)er cent in the amount of wages paid 
compdred with a month ago.” In tlic linen trade “ sliort time was 
reported generjdly.” Tn the liosicry industry, “ .shoj t tinui was 
reported by firms employing over 40 ];cr cent of the operati\es 
covered by»the returns.” In the silk trade “ a great deal of short 
time Wti^ worked in all the distru ts.” Jn the levers and curtains 
♦ branches of the lace industry “tlio majority of the operatives . . . 
wore only working half time, and largo numbers were altogether unmn- 
ployccl.” In the carpet trade “ short- time was general, most clislricbs 
working OB^y half the usual hours.” In the furnishing trades 
“short time was^workod in almost every district.” “Short time 
was very generally reported ” #n printing. In the glass trades “ short 
time was re])%rted in several districts.” In the potteries “ most of 
the firms ” were running short time (see the Jjoard of Trade Labour 
Gazette^ Sept. 1914). • 

V-l^ho percentage of unemployment at the beginning of October 
in the trades compulsorily insured against unemployment was 5*1, 
as compared with (5*3 at the beginning of the previous moiAh. 
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wcrc required for tlie army and navy wiue strained to the 
extent of tlieir resources. Bui each industry .si;ipplies 
a large variety of goods of many different gi’ades, and 
macliinery and works equipment* cannot always be easily 
converted to Hie production of otlier classes of commodities ; 
so that oven in tlve woollen and boot tradi's^ for example^ 
the whole industries were not uniformly busy. The many 
industries, however, to which the ^var brought Jio orders, 
enjoyed but a slight recovery, and in some cases none at 
all. As the mouth of September proceeded, the fiows- 
papers triumphantly refeired to the fall in the, percentage 
of unemployment. The truth is that tin; d(;cline was by 
no means general oi* uniform, Init was biought about, not 
so much by the gradual revival of normal activity, but 'by 
Hie rush of Oovornmeiit orders. For instance, the cotton 
industry remained in the trough of a deep depression, and 
the furniture and piano making trades profited little. 
Further, no account was taken of the prevalence of short 
time, though over a large field it was widespread especially 
any)n(gst women. What the real position of the labour 
market was aftxu' wo had Ixam at war two months, cannot be 
precisely detei iuined, but it was certainly more serious"(:han 
the Board of Ti’ade percimtagc Avould seem to indicate.^ 

^ “(Vrtairi cofilidcMitial statistical enquiritvs ot) a lar^o scale are 
saiil to suyiport the inforom-o to hi! tli-awn from the liguj-os published 
by the Board of I’rado, that at least 10 ]ier cent of the fifteen million * 
wage-earners in tlie United Kingdom arc not at work at all, whilst 
quite as largo a proyiortion are on short tinu'. But out of more than 
a million men whoso services the om]>loyers Jiavo thus (oinyiorarily 
disjiensed with, some nine hundred thousand aro‘ being clothcal, or 
are going to be clothed, in kliaki, and g^’en Go\’ernment j)ay. Thug 
the actual unom])lo3nncnt among men is, except in (<it;rtain) black 
patches, only sporadic and scareehv more tlian wo are accustomed to. 
Very different is the situation oMlie women wage-earners. Of these 
apparently half a million are now unemployed, and- twice as npany 
are w'orking only short time. Though the industrial situation is 
considerably better than would have been predicted for the end of 
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The moiifc|^ of October saw a further recovery and a more 
yorini^l state of affairs. The perceuiage of iinom])I(jymont 
in insured trades continiKMl to decline ; ^ but whilst tho 
luunbcr of men on tliy Labour Kxehan;.;e i-('gisleis hill 
(from 28,001 on October 2 to 21,090 on October .‘JO), the 
number of women 1 ‘egistercd remaiiied almost stationary. 
At the end of three montlis from the beginning of the war 
the condition of men’s employment was about normal ; but 
women were sulfering from excessive unem{)loym(int, whilst 
shoi*t time was still common in many industries in which 
^wajinen are largely employed. 

The large volunui of unemployment, wlych^it had i)een 
anticipated would accompany a gnuit wuir, was avoided, 
p«rtly because of prompt Stabi action in maintaining the 
fabric of (iommerce and linaiuic, and theiTifore the supply 
of raw materials, and pai tly because of the largii (himaiid 
for commodities tor the Ariuy and Navy --a wair* demand 
vastly in excess of that in any piovioiis war. In other 
words. State intervention and the Navy have placed (Inait 
Britain in a much superior economic [)osilioii to tjiat of 
her advei'saries. ^ 

Trade Unions^ (jo-operaiive Societies and Distress . — 
Before the outbriiak of the war there were signs that fthe 
wave of industrial activity wJiich reached a high point in 
1913 wis r(*, ceding, and that unemployment was beginning 
to increase ; but tlie trade unions did not antiei[)ate that 
the ordinary ebb and flow of trade was to 1x5 disturbed by a 
gi*eat waf. VVJtliin a very short time after the declaration 
of war, the trade iinioys experienced a heavy drain on 

-•% - _ ■ - -- • — 

tho socoiid month of a woi'kl war, it was, in l’ai;t, worso tiian it has 

been at any time (luring tho past {jjiarlor of a century ” {New Slates- 
mint Oct. .'J, J911). 

* Tho porcentagos are as fulhnvs : Oct. 2, h’ll ; Oct. 9, t\S0 ; 
Oct. 16, 4-46 ; Oct 2:h 4*29 ; Oct. 30, 4*16. 
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their funds in respect of unemployment benefit^ It is, of 
course, obvious that the accumulated funds of trade jpions 
were never intended as a subsidy to the community during 
a time of war, which is what, in pqint of fact, they became. 
It is true that the unions made ciforfcs to conserve their 
resources in various ways, not least by advising their younger 
members without dependants to join the army ; it is true 
also that most of them profited under Section 106 of the 
National Insurance Act by the State refund of one-sixth of 
their payments to their unemployed members ; but these 
measures — and others — wore inadequate to maintain thq 

it ^ ' 

unions in a sound financial condition, and many unions 
trembled on the verge of bankrujitcy.^ Sucli a condition of 
affairs was viewed with apprehension not oqly by the 
tctide union movement, but by the State, with the result 
that at the beginning of October the Government subsidy 
of one-sixth was under certain conditions increased.^ But 

^ 8pcakir»g generally, it 'cannot bo said tliat the trade unions 
faoo<l the crisis with cither wisdom or courage. Their attitude, on 
the whole, w as one of utter bewilderment. 'I'lie lack of the pow'tir’* of 
adaptoi^iility to new circumstances, together with the fact that 
sulfioicnt pressure was not brought to bear upon the Government 
in the first weeks of the war, accounts for the unfortunate position 
in which the trade unions found themselves. 

* The scheme applies only to unions suffering from abnormal 
unemploynjeni:. There are a]s<j conditions that they “ should not 
pay unemployment, benefit above a inaximurn rate of 17^'. ])cr week, 
including any sum paid by way of State unemployment «l:enefit,” 
and that they “ should agree while in receipt of the emergency grant 
to impose levies over and above tlie ordinary contributions upon 
those members who remain fully employed.” The amount of the 
emergency grant in addition to the' refund of ono-^ixth a'lVeady pay- 
able will bo cither oiic-third or ono-sixth of the expenditure on out-of- 
work pay, depending on the amount of *^t.he trade union levy. Under 
special conditions the grant is to be retrospective. therefore, 

l) 0 .ssible for trade unions to be subsidised so far as unemployment 
benefit is concerned, to the extetit of one-half their payments. But 
this scheme does nothing to assist trade unions (of which therd^aro 
many) which got no nnomploymcnt bonofif. 
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even with this assistance, many unions will undoubtedly 
experience considerable difliculty in avoiding financial 
disaster. Speaking generally, tlie trade union movement 
as a whole will emerge from the war in straitened circum- 
stances. Some unions nuiy have collapsed, and amongst 
others the movement in favour of amalgamation may have 
received an impetus owing to linancial embarrassments. 

The decrease in earnings accompanying sliort time, and 
their total stoppage in the case of unemployment, mean 
amojigst the workers a restriction of purchasing power. 
The shrinkage in the total wages bill, especially in Lanca- 
shire, muJl lead to a diminution in the income of small 
traders and the co-operative societies. Where*trade is veiy 
l^d the societies will be siivorely hit ; smaller purcliases 
will mean smaller profits, which, where there is no lar^e 
reserve to fall back upon, will in turn mean the declaration 
of a smalhu* dividend. The “ divi ” received^ by the 
workers will be less, and the piJichases which tlie thrifty 
housewife of the north usually makes witli it in the way of 
clothing and replacement of household articles will be less 
also ; where the “ divi has been left in the society' it^will 
in enlarge number of cases be used to supplement tlie scanty 
wages earned on short time, or to provide tlie ncccssa^’ica 
of life where the breadwinner is altogether unemployed. 
In places where times become very bad, the co-operative 
societies during the war, and for some time after, will suffer 
because of the conversion of the cash orders which ordin- 
arily go 4o the “ co-op ’’ into credit orders at the shop round 
the corner. On the whole, however, the co-operative 
societies will probably come better out of the war than 
many classes of small shop-keepers. The small tailors, 
d^fipers, earthenware dealers,* etc., and others who sell all 
but indispensable commodities, will see a shrinkage in their 
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sales, especially if prices rise. The co-operative societies 
will also lose in this respect, but they will lose less on the 
whole, owing to the fact that a good dcuil of tlieir capital is 
used in the sale of food-atulTs, the consumption of which 
will be restricted last. But admitting this, they cannot 
expect to escape unscathed, and the blow tliey siifPei- will 
be felt on other sides of their activity, sucli as their educa- 
tional work, tlic income for which usually fluctuates with 
the prosperity of the societies. 

The diminution of the purchasing power of the woiking 
people because of the restriction of the national wages bill, 
however, may be minimised by commt)n action. The 
National Relief F and and the Women’s hhiijhoyinent 
Fund arc intended really for tJiis ])ur]K)se. 'rh^\ establish- 
ment of women’s traijiing workshops and of maintenance 
grants on condition of attendance at scliools and classes 
arc step?? in the same direction. Tlui (Government has 
increased the disgracefully low payments made to d(ipendant3 
of soldiers on active service, and its scale of pensions for 
widows of soldiers and sailors and for those toLally’ or 
paiitially disabled in the performance of miliiary or Jiaval 
duties. Arrangements have been made for the })ayiiient 
of allowances of half wages up to a maximum of £1 a 
week to dependants of sailors (unployt'd on insured Biitish 
merchant sliips captured or detained by the enemy.^,. More 
important fiom the point of view of industry as a whole 
are tlie steps which have been taken to minimise the effects 
of a diminution in the volume of employmeiR by the 
development of lunv openings. Tlie Government through 
the Board of Trade took the lead in the a>J;tcmpt to 
secure a share of the trade hitherto done by Germany 
and Austria. Special efTorte were made to develop the 
manufacture of toys, and other industrial experiments 
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were bcgjin by the Central (committee on Women’s 
Employment. The Government apponited a Chemical 
Products Supply Committee with a view to stimuhitiiij' the 
production of dyes and^ drugs at home. Th(‘se [)roposals 
are in the main an attempt to divert the trade of fonugn 
countries, es})ecially Germany, into Hritisli channels. TJie 
second line of action is fuller ])rovisi()n of home needs wliic^li 
cannot be satisfied b}" foreigji producers, but are (‘ssentially 
domestic. 8ucli needs are housijig, public parks, roads, 
etc.#* Between August 4 and Se])tcmber 21, 1911, tlie 
^Local Government Board received ovtvr tiOO a])plicatjons 
from lo(;al authorit.i(*s for ])Owers to borrow inoiiey amount- 
ing in all to ovei’ £2,50(),()00. About a fifth of tliis amoun*t 
i^was int^juled to expend on liousirig. During this period 
the Board sanctioned loans amomitijig in tlie aggregattwjo 
more tlian £.‘1,500,000, as compared with ratluu’ umb^r 
£2,000,000 in tlie same ])eriod in I91d. Tiie Ibmd Hoard 
arranged to put in hand the coTlstiuction of certani now 
highways ari’angod for before the beginniiig of the war. 
Ilf addition, in tin; first seven weeks of the war, the^ Board 
arranged to make grants amoimting to about £450,00^ in 
aid •of ]iew road construction and road improvemejits in 
many different parts of tlie country, which will involw a 
total ex|)^‘nditure of about a million sterling. Tlie Develo])- 
mciitj,k) in mission bcigaii to consider scluunes for the con- 
struction of light railways, for the inijirovement of tlie 
navigation of rivers, etc., in order that work of this kind 
should ht read^' to be put into opei’ation wlien tlie necessity 
arose. The Jloaid of Agriculture has urged that where 
practicabh the acj*(;age under wheat should lie increased. 
This suggestion is, of course, valuable, but will not greatly 
af^act the industrial situation. Even if t-he scluunes sanc- 
tioned by the Local Government Board and those adojitcd 
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by the Road Board were put into operation immediately, • 
which is almost impossible, they would not make a vcrjr 
appreciable difference to the total wages bill of the country. 
But perhaps it is thought by the Government tliat the state 
of employment is not suiriciently grave to warrant a greater 
expenditure at the present time. In spite of the insistence 
on forestalling destitution, there is still among local 
authorities much concision of charity and relief work 
with anticipation of future needs calling for employment 
through the ordinary channels of trade. On the Wiole 
the Government has not met the domestic problems of 
the war with the unanimity and boldness ^ which has 
characterised its actions in the actual prosecution of the 
war and in dealing with the financial crisis. ^ ^ 

. 4. The New Spirit , — The broader social efi’ects wliich 
showed themselves in the early days of tlui war are illus- 
trated by the remarkable growth of State Socialism, The 
nation became a commtiiiity, united in a single purpose ; 
breaches which many imagined to be permanent, cleavages 
which were thought to be fundamental, no longer existed. <. 
No^ne was for a party ; all were for the State. The three 
political parties formed a Parliamentary Recruiting Com- 
mittee, and altogctlier impossible teams of people appeared 
on public platforms with a common aim ; Mr. Ben 'Fillett, in 
words that might have fallen from the lips of a Tpry ex- 
Cabinet minister, declared that “ every resource at our com- ' 
mand must be utilised for the purpose of preserving our 
country and nation ” ; the anti-militarist trade union move- 
ment earnestly appealed to those of its members who 
were ex-non-commissioned officers to re-enlist ; nthe Queen . 
and Miss Mary Mac Arthur were members of the same 
committee. This unanimity, which has pushed into 
background for the present causes of difference, has led the 
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vast majojity of people to submit cheerfully to the will of 
yie Sjate. The unity of to-day must necessarily make its 
influence felt even when the reason of its existence has 
passed away. In the meantime it is assisting in tlie growth 
of a new spirit which the war itself has fostered. The 
social outlook of the people and tlieir attitude towards tlie 
larger problems of life is changing, and patriotism has 
taken a deeper meaning. 

So far we have devoted our attention to some of the 
irnuiediate effects of the war. But on the return of peace 
,there will be new influences at work, the immediate and 
ultimate ^ects of which will powerfully affect the course 
of future development. The European War will mark ah 
o«a in int^national politics. It may also stand as a land- 
mark in the history of the social and economic life.j:)f 
Western Europe. It is not unlikely that in this respect it 
will surpass in its importance all the wars of the past. The 
reasons are to be found in the magnitude and costliness of 
the w’ar, the highly developed character and the inter- 
reTatedness of foreign commerce, the possibility of new 
industiial forces corning into jflay, and the infliKuice oXthe 
waii on the political and social ideas of the European 
peoples. It may be that in this country the war wilUlet 
loose eccyiomic forces destined to modify industiial organi- 
satioi^very profoundly; and that social forces, especially 
on the Continent, will be liberated to work towards fuller 
political freedom. These things lie in the veiled future, 
and proJ)hecy^ is dangerous. We may, however, turn to 
consider some of the jy*obabIe effects the war will leave 
behind it.^ 
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C. Afi’er tite War 

1. General Ejjects. — WIumi the war comes to ao end, an 
immediate revival of commercial relations between the com- 
batant Stat(‘s and a gcmeral revival of foreign trade cannot be 
reasonably expected. After the Napoleonic Wars, English 
manufacturers, assuming the eagerness of continental peoples 
to buy their goods, were met with the obvious fa(jt that im- 
povcrislied nations are not good customers. When peaceful 
relations arc resumed in Europe, we shall recognise very 
vividly the extent to which industry and commerce on the 
Continent have been closed down. Ev^en assuming tliat 
Pritish production contimies, ({ermany, Jk^lgium and Austria 
will have little to send us iji excliai)ge. 1’lic closing of the 
oy:>rseas markets of C ermany, and the consecpient shrinkage 
in production, the disruption of norj)ial industrial life by tlic 
withdrawal of millions of men to join the colours, and the 
abnormal oluiractcr of existing trade, due to tlie needs of 
the armies in the field, are not conditions favourable to 
the easy resumption of normal commercial relations. The 
dislocation of the na'chanism of industiy and commerce 
in Europe, on a much larger scale than ever before- a 
mechanism which has with growing international relations 
and interdependence become more complicated and more 
sensitive in rec.ent years — cannot be immediately remedied 
by a stroke of the pen or the fiat of an emperor. The 
credit system upon which modern industry and commerce 
are built depends upon mutual confidence, his confidence 
will not be restored among the , combatant nations im- 
mediately on the cessation of war ; it will requlVe time to 
grow. Further, Europe during the war has been spending 
its substance and must emerge much poorer. This appVes 
not only to combatant States, but to neutral countries, 
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some of \^liich liave floated loans to rntM'l. the ahiiormal 

(ytpei^litiire tfirowo upon ilumi by prolonged mobilissilion. 
The capital andcri‘(lit of a large niinib(*r of ])eople. will liave 
suffered great loss or have vanished into thin air. Houses, 
shops, and buildings of all kinds, produce; iiianufactured 
and unibamifacture'd, bridgevs, shi))s, railway statiojis and 
stock of ejiornious value will have been destroyed. Tlu* 
community will have been impoverished, not only by the 
expenditure of great armies and the destruction of \v(‘alth, 
but4)y th(‘ utilisation for immediate consumption of wealth 
.which would have be(;u used as new (‘jipital, and by the 
withdrawal of probably close upon fifteen million men from 
production during the period of the war. ]^V(;ji if we assume 
tkat the w^nid has lost the production of only twelve million 
men,^ the loss is enormous. If ejush man were (aipabkvpf 
producing, on tlie average, wealth to the value of £I(X) per 
year, tlu; loss of ])roduction per year during the coi^tinuance 
of the war would be about £ 1, 000, 000. Tlie effect of 
these factors will be heightened by the fac.t that the millions 
of*men whose needs during the war have been satisfied by 
their non-combatant fellow-countrymen will be tlii'^wn 
up(V^i their own resources. And though Muropo will still 
need to be fed and clad and boused, the cITectual demtnd 
of the jj|i)])ulati()ii f(jr the goods and services it needs, a 
demand which it is able to satisfy because of its possession 
of exchangeable wealth, will be smaller than before the war. 
The demand will be more or less stifled until tlie (;redit 
system h rc-|;stablished and mutual confidence restored, 
and until industry and commerce have adjusted th(;niselves 
to the situation. The volume of employment in this 
country during the war will have been swollen by temporary 

The number must lie larger than this, as the mobilisatiem of the 
armies of neutral states should bo taken into account. 
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demands for war supplies which will cease when the war 
ends ; foreign trade will be uncertain ; a larger numbe^r 
of soldiers will be thrown on the labour market than ever 
before. It would seem, therefore^ that in the absence of 
special steps, the volume of unemployment at tlie close of 
the war will be a good deal greater tlian during the progress 
of the war.^ 

It is just conceivable, though one hopes not probable, 
that the economic effects of the war will be complicated by 
the imposition of war indemnities. The indemnity is really 
a means of obtaining booty from a vanquished State, and, 
has been looked upon as a justifiable means of furtlier 
humiliating an already beaten enemy. It has been pointed 
out,^ however, that the advantages derived from an ii> 
dqmnity are not an unmixed gain. The indemnity recoils 
on the lieads of those wlio impose it. It is unnecessary here 
to enter hi to a consideration of the detailed effects of huge 
payments by defeated nations ; though it may be remarked 
that the ramifications of such payments are so intricate and 
often sp incapable of measurement, whilst other economic 
inflviences are at work at the same time, that it is impossible 
to draw an accurate conclusion as to tlic net advantage; or 
disadvantage of indemnities to the Btate whicli levies them. 
But the point to be borne in mind is tliat tlie addition of a 
great debt to the already large burden of an unsuccessful 
war reacts upon all countries with which tlie defeated 
state enters into business relations. The losses due to this 

^ It is tlioiJght by sonie that tho war will be foJk>w*ed by a shoH 
boom, when Kuropo wiJl make good tlio necessities of industry and 
civilised lite, but it is at least doubtful wiicther there wik be a rapid 
reproduction of these commodities, owing to the conditions, already 
described, which will obtain at the close of the war. In any case, 
however, it will bo merely a flash iri the pan, and there will follow tJio 
gloom of a deep depression, unless there is clear-sighted jStato action. 

* See Norman Angoll, The, Qreal Ilhmon, Part 1. chap. vi. 
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cause wilUiot necessarily be counterbalanced by gains from 
incrcq^ed trade with the country receiving the indonmity; 
and even if they were, tlie latter trade might be of a dilTerent 
character. In any cas^ countries not parties to the in- 
demnity will be affected by it in some way or other ; war 
indcmnftie9»lik(i wars, do not pass by neutral countries and 
leave tliem untouched. 

It is important to remember that, though modern war- 
fare is mucli more costly and more exhausting than in the 
past/, there is another side to the matter. Society lias also 
.gained rcgiarkably in its powers of recuperation. Tlic 
blight of war is not as terrible as miglit be^cxj)ected. The 
accumulated knowledge, the vastly increased jiroductivitry 
<A industi\^% and tlie high organising ability, whi(di liave 
made the modern industrial and commercial world, will iy)t 
be obliterated by the war. iVnd though tli(U’(5 will be 
difficulties in tlie way of tlieir full o})eration when peace 
returns, tliey will aid powerfully in shortening the period 
of^ recovery. The forces wliieh have transformed mediaeval 
into modern cities in a few short years will stilj exist. 
Tliougli they can hardly be expectcul to overcome alhtho 
mafly factors likely to restrain economic act-ivity, they may 
be relied on to stimulate the revival of normal economic 
life. Indeed, tlie knowledge of science and tlie faculty of 
orgaiMsation are likely to be applied more extensively than 
in the past to productive processes. 

After the war, when the States of Europe begin to tread 
the patlfs of peace again, one of the first things to be done 
will be to repair as fa; as possible the damage done by 
the war. ‘“‘Take Belgium as an extreme example ; leaving 
aside the irreparable destruction of historic buildings and 
paceless treasures, there are many million pounds’ worth 
of houses and farm buildings, shops, warehouses, factories. 
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public buildings, ships, railway stations, and briflges to be 
replaced. Tliis work will take precedence over otliei^lund? 
of production. Sugar, motor cars, glass, etc , will still b('. 
manufactured, but (‘luclly in order ,to buy the requisite raw 
materials and finished goods for the replacement of tlie 
wealth destroyed by the ravages of the war-.*' Speaking 
generally, Belgium will probably consume less food than 
ordinarily, wear less clothes, and consume less luxuries. 
Savings, which would normally have been devoted to new 
industrial developments, will bo needed to make good'^the 
losses in existing industrial establishments. It is clear,, 
therefore, that the economic growth of B(‘lgium will bo 
retarded in *a great degree.^ The same holds good of 
Germany, though probably not to the same exUmt iinleSfs 
tlipHthoatre of war is extended to cover a considerable part 
of the Empire. In the case of our own coimtry, }>rovided 
it remainii free from invasion, there will not be such a largo 
replacement of lost wcalt'n and capital destroyed by the 
war, except in the case of sbi|)ping ; but in common with 
other States there will be ilie war to ])ay for, and certain 
obligations to meet regarding the maimed and tlie relatives 
of the slain. Taxation will be lieavy, and therefore, •• on 
this ground alone the accumulation of new capital will be 
retarded. Industrial organisation, having been re-arranged 
and modified to meet the requirements of the war ^)«.riod, 
will not resume its old form without a good deal of creaking 
and jolting. And even if it could, it will not be able to 
face the new conditions arising out of the war jit all'rapidly. 
There is every prospect, tlierefore, pf a time of great diffi- 
culty after the war is over, before the normal Amurse of 

* If Germany bci leipiired to eompeiisate Jielgiurn for the damage 
done, these effects w ill in large part disappear ; though the burcl^ji 
would still remain. 'Jlie difToronce would he that it would be more 
widely distributed. 
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industrial ^nd commercial activity is fully resumed. In all 
livelihood, we sliall find that the relative importance of our 
various industries will have altered to sonic extent, and tliat 
the nature of our trade will have been modified also. Then 
also the relative positions of our homo and foreign trade 
may .shift ; Jyn other words, if the war lasts .suniciently Ion" 
for new industries to develop and become cllicient, they may 
survive the competition of foreign goods after the war ; in 
'which case, the goods which have hitherto been produced to 
buy <tfie foreign goods will not now be required for foreign 
trade. It may be that on the return of peace, some 
European f^tates, in order to give their indirstries an oppor- 
tunity to recover from the cU’ects of the war, wifi inaugurate 
n^v tariff.^ there is, indeed, a strong po.ssibility that on 
these grounds, and because of the dependence of tlic Uniteiil 
Kingdom on the products of Germany, the Tariff Reform 
Movement here may be electrified into life. • 

Possible Industrial Develojnnents . — But industrial 
changes will not be confined to the direction and 
' forfu which economic activity will take. As ha^ been 
suggested abovO; there may l>c far-reaching changes^in 
the ■lethods of production. It has been said that there 
is only one way by which the wealth of the world wiill 
be quickly lejilaccd after the war and that is by work. 
The cj^iintry whose workers show the greatest capacity for 
productiveness will be the country which will most rapidly 
recuperate.” ^ The que.stion goes deeper than the rcjilace- 
ment of Wealth. The position after the war will be that 
production will be retarded because of the diminution in 
the rate of^accumulation of new capital since the beginning 
V of the war ; there will be a certain amoujit of leeway to 
mjjce up. Consequently, there will be every incentive 
1 Round Table, Sept. 1914, p. 708. 
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towards the f^reatcst possible efficiency in production. It 
is here that the workers are likely to be affected. 
labour reached its maximum efficiency 1 It has been 
shown by the application of what is called “ scientific 
management,” that the output of labour can be increased 
to a remarkable extent. For instance, instead«ef shovelling 
16 tons a day, a man can shovel 59 tons ; a man loading 
pig-iron increased his total load per day from 12 ^ to 17^ 
tons ; the day’s tale of bricks laid has been raised from 
1000 to 2700. The list could be extended to cover 'o^oera- 
tives working at macdiines. In tlie endeavour to screw up 
industry to a maximum of produ(*tion, it is not likidy that 
llie expedients of scitmtific management ” will long 
remain untried. Already the system is raakiry^ (nnsid^r- 
fijhle headway in the United 8ta.t(ts, and it is not altogether 
unknown in this country. It is not possible to enter into 
a full explanation of the metliods of ‘‘ scientific manage- 
ment.” Erielly, by a pfv)cess of scientific sehH'tion it puts 
each worker in the job for which lie is best fitted, and 
teaches him exactly how to use the most efficient t6ols 
wijih which he would be provided. The method of teac-liing 
may be illustrated from Mr. F. W. Taylor’s own exaiv[)le : 
“ Schmidt started to work, and all day long and at regular 
intervals, was told by tlie man wdio stood over him witli a 
watch, ‘ Now, pick up a pig and walk. Now sit do^n and 
rest. Now walk — now rest,’ etc. He worked when he 
was told to work, and rested when he was told to rest, and 
at half-past five in the afternoon had his 47 to^is loaded 
on the car.” ^ By elaborate experiments the exact shape 
and size of a shovel is determined ; by long observation 
useless and awkward movements of a workman are elimin- 
ated or replaced by the correct movements giving ^he 
* Scknlljk ManageinenU hy F. W. Taylor, j). 47. 
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maximum Return for tlio rninimiim of elfort. In this way, 
£^d b^y a bonus on wages, a largely increased output is 
obtained. It is clear that the adoption of such methods 
gives tlie “ scientific mayager ” great i)owcr ; it also seems 
inevitable that tlie workman should degenerate into an 
autornai^n^it is obvious that in the hands of em])Ioyers 
ignorant of the principles underlying it, and sceijig merely 
a new and highly profitable method of exploitation, it will 
be open to serious abuse, as experiojicc? has already shown 
in A.1 lerica. 

^ So far the tremendous signifuaince of “ scientific manage- 
ment ” has not been fully recognised. Properly understootl, 
it is the complement to the industrial revolution, which 
bji the nujrc extensive nse of macdiinery, etc., increased 
the ellicienc^y of capital. The present movement aims«at 
a similar increase in the efficiency of labour as an agent 
of prodiictiou. 'Phe new revolution in industry has as 
yet^merely begun, l)c(;anse emplo^rs, in spite of the motive 
of self-interest, arc conservative ; but it will receive an 
enormous impetus from the conditions arising out 4 )f the 
war. Like the introduction of machinery and faetJ^y 
induitry a century and a half .ago and onward, it m.ay l)o 
accom]>anied by widespread evils and cruel ex})loitatiGWi. 
Indeed, tj^crc is every likelihood that the methods will he 
distort^.d and misused. By their careful ap})lication there 
is no doubt tliat the output of the labourer can be increased 
without the expenditure of greater effort than before, but 
oven theit tlierj would be the tendency towards becoming 
de-humanised. This, hjwever, might be overcome by 
shorter ho^rs and higher wages, which would raise the 
standard of comfort and widen the woiker’s interests. 
Unjvisely used, “ scientific management ” will IxKJome an 
instrument for shackling the worker, and increasing at a 
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great rate the wealth of the capitalist. It wip be freely 
admitted that anything that will increase the produptivitiy 
of the labourer, and therefore the wealth of the community, 
is advantageous, provided there is, an equitable distribution 
of the product, and that the effects on the working members 
of the State are not socially injurious. But ths'hid'den evils 
that may manifest tlicmselves arc very real, and it is 
important that not only the workers, but tlie State should 
be prepared to save the good and prevent the evil. There 
will, however, be large numbers of employers of labour^who 
will not avail themselves of tlje new-fangled methods, an(J 
who will endeavour to increase production by the old 
policy of “ driving.” And even without driving, wage- 
earning labour under present conditions may bq., carried vn 
under circumstances unfavourable to industrial efficiency, 
and for hours inimical to the welfare of the community and 
actually 'injurious to industrial productivity. In the future 
the State will be more closely concerned with industry find 
commerce than hitherto ; there will probably be a more 
clearly defined State policy aimed at the encouragement of 
pi;'<3duction. Its view will be wider than that of the indi- 
vidual employer, and we may expect therefore, providing 
there is no serious reaction after the strain of the war, that 
the State will impose working conditions which will favour 
maximum production in the long run. It will be«to the 
interest of the community to maximise the efficiency of the 
industrial system ; and enlightened statesmanship will 
overhaul our existing code of industrial 1,W8 tb achieve 
this object as far as possible, as well as to guard the com- 
munity against the evils inherent in a misappliefition of the 
principles of “ scientific management.” ^ 

1 See an article on “Next Steps in Factory and Workshoprltef 
form,** by Arthur Greenwood, in the Political Quarterly for September 
1914. 
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After tl^ war, unemployment is likely to increase. The 
\8ork new production will be put into operation only 
gradually ; there will be every inducement to economise 
the uSe of labour as to as possible ; wages during the 
depression will most probably fall ; there will be disaffec- 
tion in flie^nks of tlie trade unionists ; tlie possible con- 
solidation of industries into the hands of fewer employers 
will increase the strength of the masters ; the funds of tlie 
trado^unions will be depleted by the lieavy strain on their 
resources, and subject to a further drain after the war. 
^he outloi^ of the trade union movement is, therefore, far 
from bright. It will be generally agreed thai*thg bankruptcy 
or serious impoverishment of the unions of this country 
would be nothing less than a national disaster ; but unless 
action of some kind is taken, they will become grcifbfy 
weakened and almost impotent, and one great bulwark 
against unjust encroachments u^ion the rights ^f labour 
wili be removed. 

It is not improbable, however, that the community will 
inSirectly assist the trade unions by the steps tt«ken to 
mitigate the evils whicli the war will leave in its tr^n. 
The*army instead of being immediately disbanded may be 
gradually dismissed over a period of, say, five years ; ^ho 
widows iwid dependants of soldiers and sailors, and those 
^ who iave returned maimed and crippled from the war, may 
be adequately provided for, and, together with children of 
twelve and thirteen, kept off the labour market ; the larger 
sobemes tf th^ Development Commission may be put into 
operation ; the legal miffmuiu wage may be extended to 
■ all low-pi8d trades. In these and other ways the com- 
may deal compreheqjjively wdth the problems it 
haa to face. The difficulties of the aftermath period will 
. call for both clear-sighted action and public spiijt ; and if 
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it is to be bridged over successfully, the transi^.on from a 
war to a peace footing must be gradual ; the comi?! unity 
must continue itvS state of mobilisation in order to meet the 
enemy within the gates. Provided tlie united wisdom of 
the nation is tlirown into the task, the evil after-effects of 
tlie war may be, if nob altogether avoided, resflilited within 
narrow limits. At the bottom, tliercfore, the future course 
of events depends upon the temper and spirit of the people 
at the close of the war, 

3. Social EJJecls and the New Outlook.' -T \\g Eiiro'f)ean 
conflict will probably exenuse a strong sobering influence 
\ipoii the mjuds of the people. The gravity of the crisis, 
wliatever victoriovs may crown our arms, will be reflected 
in the gravity of the people. A new dignity,*' a greafer 
seli-res])ect, a deeper earnestness may arise among the 
mass of the p(‘ople, to which the conduct of our 
soldiers tlie field will contribute. High qualities of 
leadership win their admiration ; but for tlnun they claim 
no credit. The army is oflicered for the most part Jiy 
people* of a higlier social standing, whoso qualities they will 
wiBingly admit ; but tlie social gulf debars them from 
gaining inspiration from their achievements. In the/'case 
of the rank and file, largely drawn from their own class, the 
effect is different. The Tommy is flesh of their dlcsli and 
blood of their blood. The qualities he displays *ieflcct 
credit upon his class. The working man is not unmindful 
of the high ojiinion in which the British private has been 
held by a lino of continental soldiers from Najmleon to 
Bernhardi. The exploits of his fallows in the field have 
given the lie to stories of deterioration ; and wortdng people 
are experiencing a sense of pride in their class which may 
have no inconsiderable effect on their attitude regarding 
social developments in the future. 
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Alreadjj the national temper lias not submitted without 
jirotejt to the disgraceful sweating of our troops merely 
because their patriotism has led them to sacrifujo their 
lives, *which are beyojvi all moiicy payment. But tlie 
feeling in favour of the war and the spirit of trust in the 
Governmeffir has, u|) to the present, overridden serious 
criticism. The result has been that the Government has 
often remained inactive when action was needed and 
has i^ted unwisely and ignorantly at times ; for example, 
in file (mIS(', of the Local Government Board circular, 
stating tl]^t tlie Army Council are [irepared to issue 
allowances through the Boldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association or the Loc,al Re.presentation Committees. 
If lias betn said that “ the whole system is a/i outrage 
on demoeratii; ininciples. The State sweats its servwkts 
and then compels thmii to take the niggardly wages it 
allows them from a charitable society.” ' This* ty[)e of 
aclion may pass muster during a ?inie of stiess, but whether 
th^j spirit of tlie people will acce])t it after the war is over 
and there are the dependants of tlie slain to be maintained 
and tlie pei inaiieiLtly crijiphul to be provided for is a diltei^iit 
matter. Not merely justice, but tlie new pride of the 
people will rebel against it. These are hut phases of 4he 
larger socdal problem. There is the question of poverty in 
all it 3 *ramitications. For the moment, (H-onomic injustices 
and social evils have fallen into the back of people’s minds, 
and the new and abnormal causes of destitution are calling 
forth* special pleasures of as.sistance. After the wnxr, the 
ever-present deep-seatei^ poverty will reassert its jircseiice, 
and in the hearts of many people the cpiestion will arise as 
to whether the community which courageously and whole- 
heartedly fought the enemy without the gates will turn 
i The Nation, Sept. J!), 11)14 • 
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with equal courage and determination when the time comes 

to fight the enemy within the gates. The experiences 
the war time, the willingness to embark on great projects 
in face of a national crisis, will not be forgotten, but will 
inspire in social reformers the hope that the country may 
also face the internal national peril in a similai; spifit. The 
national — as opposed to the individual — poverty which 
the war will cause may itself be a force making for good. 
As Mr. Lloyd George well said, “ A great flood of luxury 
and of sloth which had submerged the land is receding' and 
a new Britain is appearing. We can see for the first time 
the fundamental things that matter in life, ancf'that have 
Been obscured from our vision by tlio tropical growth of 
prospci'ity.” ^ There seems a prospect of an e^a of social 
growth and regeneration following the war. In other . 
European countries there may be equally important 
developments. It may well be that in the event of German 
defeat the democratic mdv^ements of that country will gain 
a great impetus from tlie blow given to the Prussian hege- 
mony.^ Li Russia there is an expectation of a new freedom. 
Ay the first meeting of the Duma after the opening of 
hostilities the Labour Party declared its opinion othat 
“ through the agony of the battlefield the brotherhood of 
the Russian people will be strengthened and common 
desire created to free the land from its terrible internal 
troubles.” 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that there is a 
possibility of a period of reaction and toipor ufter the 
strain of the war ; the country will be seriously Impoverished, 
and there will be a heavy burden of taxation ‘in spite of 
some probable relief from the burden of armaments.; 
Still, social evils and injustices will be more obvious tfean 

N ^ Speech at the Queen’s Hall, London, Sept. 19, 1914. v ; 
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ever. Tl|pre will bo many new national and imperial 

; problems clamouring to be faced. The intellectual ferment 
which has had its source in the war will remain at work to 
widel! tlie mental outlopk and deepen the social conscious- 
ness. On the whole, it will probably be true to say that, 
thougb*ci»e#mstances may postpone it, there will sooner or 
later arise a great movement pledged to cleanse our national 
life of those features which bar the way to human freedom 
and liappiness. 

ft also seems undeniable that tlie deep interest taken 
, by large numbers of people in the war will rouse them to a 
sense of tlie importance of problems of government and of 
foreign jiolicy. Tlie working men^s committees on foreign 
•ffairs ofc lialf a century ago, which liave left no trace 
behind them, may bo revived in a new form, and the dilier- 
entiation of economic and social questions from political 
and foreign problems may be obliterated. The iinportance 
,o4the gradually widening area%f vision among the more 
tlioughtful section of the people can hardly be exaggerated. 

no respect is the broadening of outlook more di|cernible 
than in the sphere of imperial affairs. Hitherto tlie En|pire 
tortile working man has been regarded as almost mythical. 
In so far as it did exist, it was conceived as a happy hunting 
ground » for the capitalist exjiloitcr. The spontaneous 
assisitance given to the mother country by the colonics and 
. dependencies has convinced him of the reality of the Empire, 

; and vaguely inspired him with a vision of its possibilities 
as 4 fdfleratyn of free commonwealths. In other words, 
the British Empire, contrasted with that of Germany, is 
graduallj' being recognised as standing for Democracy, 
however imperfect its achievements may be up to the 
: present. Consequently, the return of peace will see a deeper 
interest in imperial question.s ; indeed, it is not too much 
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to say that there will be an imperial renaissance, born of a 
new patriotism, “ clad in glittering white.” The change o/ 
heart which is taking place in the people of this country, 
through the opening of the flood-gai^cs of feeling and thbught 
by the unsuspecting warrior in shining armour, may bring 
a new age comparable in its influence on civiksation with 
the great epochs of the past. To-day is seed-time. But 
the harvest will not be gathered without sweat and toil. 
The times are pregnant with great possibilities, but their 
realisation depends upon the united wisdom of the people. 

, , J500K« 

III order to understand tlio taacliiiKuy of inliufiational tiude, 
mfiMTUico sliouM bo made to JlatLley VVitliisrs’ Mouer Changitis) 
or (JIare’s A.B.O. of the foreign Exchanges (3s.) ; an outline of 
the .subject will bo found in any good general text- bool; on Economics. 
On the linancial situation, see articles on “ lainibanJ {Street in 
War” and- ” TJio War and .Financial E.xliaustion ” {Hotiad Tabk^ 
September and JJeoetnbor IDk'.) ; ” War and tlio Financial System, 
August ION,” by J. M. Klines (Economic Jfmntal, {September 
1914); and articles in tlie New Etalesnian on “ VVOiy a iMora- 
torium ? ” (August 15, 1014), and 'I’hc Restoration of the Itemittaiiec 
Market^' (August 20, 1014). Morinau Angeli’s The Ureal lllusioiT 
(2si (id.) should be consulted for an e.xamination of the relations 
between war and trade. The most accessible book dealing withithe 
foreign trade of tlie European cmintriiis i.s the Slatesma fi s Year- Book y 
published aiiniially at IDs. (id. The cliaptci's rojainldd from the 
Encyclopaedia Brikinnica a.re also useful. A valuable vrticlo on 
“ The Economic Relations of the British and G(3rma.n l^mpircs,” by 
E. ( Tammoiid, appeared in tlie Journal of Ihc Royal Blati-slical Eocielijt 
July 1014. Tlie same writer published an article on “ 'Fho lOconomie 
Aspects of the War” in The Quarterly Review for October 1014 ((is.). 
A grasp of tiie eiionomic development of Oei'niany may bOjObtained 
from W. 11. l)awst)n’.s Evolation of Modern Uermany (5s.) and the 
same writer’s Industrial (iermany (Nation’s Library, Is.). Mr. F, W. 
Taylor’s Scientific Jlaiuigemeni (5s.) and ^Miss J. O old mar! ’s Fuligue 
and Efjiciency (8s.) ex})lain seieiititic management. A short account 
is also given in Layton’s Uapital and Ijubonr (Nation’s Library, Is.). 

The course of unemployment in this country may be traced fro^u 
the returns published each mouth in the Board of Trade. Labour 
Gazette (monthly, M.). lVopos;ils for dealing with possible and 
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existing distress during the war are to be fouiul in a juunphlet on The 
War and tne Workers, by Sidney Webb (Kabian Soeiel y, Id.). For 
ttie p<#isiblo use of trade unions a.s a ehamiel f(jr the distribution of 
public assistance, see an article in The Nation for Sei)l.einber J9U, 
and ]\fc’. G. I). H. Colebs article on “ How to help the Cotton 0])cra- 
tive ” in The Abi//oa for Nftveniber 7, 1911. 'I'lnt sanu'. paperimb- 
lished two suggestive articles on “ Ilelief or Maintenance ? ” (kSeptein* 
ber 19 affd'Untt)bor 3). 'Pho situation which has arisen in the woollen 
and worsted industries owing to the largo demand for cloth for the 
troops is dealt with in an article on “ The Governinent and Khaki,” 
by Arthur Greenwood in The Nation, for Novcmiber 2S, I9J1. 
Reference may be made to tho olli(;ial White Taper on l)istre.ss ; 
otheiWjiOficial documents of note are the f«)llowing : 

“Si^mration allowa.nc(;s to the Wives and Childien of kSi'ainen 
Marines, and Reservists.” Cd. 7()l9. J9Jt. ^d. 

*“ In creasedi Rates of Separation Allowance for the Wives and 
Childj-oii of Soldiers.” Cd. 7255. 1914. ^d, ^ 

“ Re-turn of Papers relating to the Assistance imidcvied by tfio 
^ 3'reasury to Raiik.s and Discount lious(>s since the Onthniak of 
War oft August' 4, 1914, and to the Questions of tlu^ Advisa,bility 
of continuing or ending tho Moratorium and of tlur Natu«;*of 
tho Ihinldng Fac ilities now available.” il.U. 157 of J914. Id. 
” Ro])oj't, dated A]iril 30, 1914, of a »Sub-(a)niniittec of the Committee 
of lmj)erial Ikdtmce on the Insurance (jf Rritish »^iii|)])ing in 
^ 'Pimo of War, to devisci a sehenu^to ensure that, in case? r)f war, 
Rritish iSteamships should not be generally laid up, a.nd that 
• Oversea ComnuM’cc sliould not be itilorruptcd by ri'ason (jf in- 
alrility to cover war risks of Shi|»s and Cargoes by li^suramjf}, 
and which would also secure t])at the insurance ra,l(^s shoidd not 
be so liigli as to cause an e.\ee.s.sive rise in j)riia‘s.” (’d. 7*00. 

•1914. 2^d. 

'PJu^ Govm nment has i.ssued a Manual of Nnicrfjeiteif Lciji.sbt^Kni 
(38. lid.) containing the statutes, proclamations, orders in council, 
rules, regiTlations, and notilicati«)ns used in consequciue, <4 the, war; 
the a^jpendices contain other documents (the Declarations of Paris 
and of London, tiie Hague Convention, etc.). 
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GERMAN CULTURE AND THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH : 

“ Peaco cannot become a law of human society, except by passing 
through the sttiiggio which will ground life and association on founda- 
tions of justice and liberty, on the wreck of every power which 
exists not for a principle but for a dynastic interest."-r Mazzini 

mi, 

“ 'J’lie greatest triumph of our time, a triumph in a region loftier 
than that of electricity or steam, will bo the enthronement of this 
idea of Public Right as the governing idea of lOuropean policy ; as 
the common and precious inlwVi-itanco of all lands, but superior to the 
piissing opinion of any. The foremost among the nations will be tfiiat 
one wliich, by its conduct, shall gradually engender in the minds, of 
the oth(;»'s a fixed belief that it is just.’* — Gladstonio. 

§ The Two Issues. — The War of 1914: is not simplj^ a 
war between the Dual Alliance and the Triple Entente : 
it is, for Great Britain and Germany especially, a war of 
ideas — a conflict between two different and irreconcilable 
conceptions of government, society, and progress. An 
attempt will be made in this chapter to make clear what 
these conceptions are, and to discuss the issue «between 
them as impartially as possible, fiom the point of view, 
not of either of the combatant Powers, but of human 
civilisation as a whole. 

There are really two great controversies being fought 
out between Great Britain and Germany: one about the 
348 -4 
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ends of national policy, and another about the means to 
|je adopted towards those or any other ends. The latter is 
the issue raised by the German Clianccllor's plea — not so 
unfaifliliar on the lips of our own countrymen as we are 
now tempted to believe—that “ Necessity know\s no law.” 
It is th8 is#-'« of Law and “ scraps of paper ” against Force, 
against what some apologists have called the Philosophy 
of Violence,” but wdiicli, in its latest form, the French 
Ambassador has more ajitly christened “ the Pedantry of 
BaAarism.” That issue lias lately been brouglit home, 
^in its full reality, to the British public from the course of 
events in Belgium and elsewhere, and need not here be 
elaborated. Further words w^ould be wuistecl. A Power 
which reqpgnises no obligation but force, and no law but 
the sword, wdiich marks the path of its advance by organij^ed 
terrorism and devastation, is the public enemy of the 
civilised w^orld. • 

^But it is a remarkable ancP significant fact that the 
policy in wdiich this ruthless theory is embodied commands 
tlie enthusiastic and united support of the German^nation. 
How can this be explained ? ^ 

it must be remembered in the first place that the Gei man 
public does not see the facts of the situation as we do. x On 
the question of Belgian neutrality and tlie events which 
precij)itated the British ultimatum, what we know^ to be a 
false version of the facts is ciu-rent in Germany, as is evident 
from the published statements of the leaders of German 
thoughf and ppinion, and it may be many years before its 
currency is displaced. ^ 

This (fifliculty should serve to remind us how defective 
the machinery of civilisation still is. One of the chief 
■ frictions of law is, not merely to settle disputes and to 
' enforce its decisions, but to ascertain the true facts on 
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which alone a settlement can be based. The fact that no 
tribunal exists for ascei’taining the true facts in disputes 
between sovereign governments shows how far mankind 
still is from an established “ rule of law in internavional 
affairs. Not only is the Hague powerless to give and, still 
more, to enforce its decision on the questiftns at issue 
between the European Powers. It lias not even the 
machinery for ascei’taining the facts of the case and bringing 
them to the notice of neutral governments and peoples in 
the name of civilisation as a whole. ‘ ■ 

But apart from divergent beliefs as to the facts, it is 
remarkable that thinking Germany should he in sympathy 
with tlie spirit and tone of German policy, which led, as it 
appears to us, by an inexorable logic to the virilation c,{ 
B(jlgian neutrality and the collision with Great Britain. 

But the fact, wo are told, admits of easy explanation, 
Tlun king, Germany has fallen a victim to the teachings of 
Trcitschke and Nietzschc'^Trcitschke with his Macchjii- 
vellian doctrine that ‘‘ Power is the end-all and be-all of a 
State,”, Nietzsche with his contempt for pity and the gentler 
viryies, his admiration for “ valour,” and his disdain for 
Christianity. 4^ 

This explanation is too simple to fit the facts. It may 
satisfy those who know no more of Trcitschke’s, brilliant 
and careful work than the extracts culled from his occasional 
writings by General von Bcrnhardi and the late Professor 
Cramb, It may gratify tliose who, with so many young 
German students, forget that Nietzsche, like mai?y other 
propliets, wrote in allegory, and that when he spoke of 
valour he was thinking, not of “ shining armour’,” but of 
spiritual conflicts. But careful enquirers, who would dis- 
dain to condemn Macaulay on passages vSelectcd by imdis- 
criminating admirers from his Essays, \ot Carlyle for his frank 
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admiration of Thor and Odin and the virtues of Valhalla, 
will ask for a more satisfying; explanation. Even if all 
tiiat ^cre said about Treitschke and Nietzsclic were true, 
it wo«ld still remain an unsolved question wliy they and 
their ideas should have taken intelloetual Oerinauy by 
storm. is not true. AVliat is true, and what is far 

more serious, ])ot}i for Great Britain and ‘for hhirope, is 
that men like llarnack, Eueken, and Wilamowitz, who 
would repudiate all intellectual kinship with Macchiavelli 
andgRietzsche — men who are leaders of Eurojiean thought, 
and witli wliom and whose ideas wo. shall have t.o go on 
living in ^Europe - publicly support and encourage the 
policy and standpoint of a Government wliicli, accordiiig 
t^ BritislMdcas, has acted with criminal wickedness and 
folly, and so totally misunderstood the conduct and attiUi^le 
of Great Bjita/m as honestly to legard us as hypocritically 
treacherous to the highest interests of civilisatiojv 
Jl’hat is the real prol)l(un ; ati^l it is a far more complex 
and diilicuit one tlian if we liad to do with a people whicli 
li9d consciously abandoned the Ghristian virtiK'.s ^r con- 
sciously embarked on a conspiracy against Belgium^ or 
Gre^t Britain. The utter failure of even tluj most eminent 
Germans to grasp Britisli politics, British instituticins, 
and the ^British point of view points to a fundamental 
misunderstanding, a fuiidanu.mtal divergence of outlook, 
between the political ideals of the two coimtiies. Tt is the 
conflict between these ideals which forms tlie second gn^at 
issue between Germany and Great Britain; and on its 
outcome depends the future of human civilisation. 

§ 2. Cnlture . — What is the German ideal ? What do 
German thinkers regard as Germany’s contribution to 
hiynan progress ? The answer comes back with a monoton- 
ous reiteration which has already sickened us of the word. 
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It is Ktdtiifj or, as wo translate it, culture. Germany’s , 
contribution to progress consists in the spread of her culture. 

KuUur is a difficult word to interpret. It nieans 
“ culture ” and a great deal more besides. Its primary 
meaning, like that of “ culture,” is intellectual and aesthetic : ^ 
when a German speaks of “ Kultur ” he is thiuking'bf such 
things as language, literature, philosophy, education, art, 
science, and the like. Children in German schools are 
taught a subject called KullurgescMclite (culture-history), 
and under that heading they are told about Gernan 
literature, German philosophy and religion, German painting, 
German music and so on. 

So far, the J^lnglish and the German uses of the word 
roughly correspond. We should probably be syrprised if 
w^ heard it said that Shakespeare had made a contribution 
to English “ culture ” : but, on consideration, wo should 
admit that he had, though we should not have chosen that 
way of speaking al)out liinl; But there is a further meanjng 
in the word KuUur, which explains why it is so often on 
Germap lips. It means, not only the product of the intel- 
leeji. or imagination, but the product of the disciplined 
intellect and tlie disciplined imagination. Kultur luv' in 
it an element of order, of organisation, of civilisation. 
That is why the Germans regard the study of the “ , culture ” 
of a country as part of the study of its history. Epglish 
school children are beginning to be taught social and 
industrial history in addition to the kings and queens and 
battles and constitutions which used to form tile staple 
of history lessons. They are being taught, that is, to see 
the history of their country, and of its civil isatmn, in th^ 
light of the life aiid livelihood of its common people. The 
German outlook is different.* They look at their histt^y 
in the light of the achievements of its great minds, which 
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are regarded as being at once the proof and the justification 
of its civilfsation. To the question, “ Wliat right have you 
to caH yourselves a civilised country ? ” an Englishnian 
would# reply, “ Look at the sort of peoph^ we are, and at 
the things we liavo done/' and would ])()int perhaps to the 
exti’actsi f ron^ the lett(‘.rs of private soldiers printed in the 
newspapers, or to the story of the growth of tlie British 
Empire ; a (lejnnau would reply (as Gei inans are iiukMui 
replying now), “ Look at our acliievements in scholarsliip 
and^^ience, at our universities, at our systems of education, 
at our literature, our music, and our painting ; at our 
great men^^f thought and imagination : at Luther, Diirer, 
Goethe, Beetlioven, Kant.” * • * 

. KvU'ur then means more than “ culture ” ; it means 
culture considered as the most important (dement in civilisation. 
It implies tlui disciplined education whicli alone, in the 
German view, makes the difference between the sayage and 
the civilised man. It implies tkc heritage of intellectual 
possessions wliic.h, thanks to ordered institutions, a nation 
is^ble to liand down from generation to generation.^ 

We are noAV beginning to sec where the British and 
German attitudes towards society and civilisation diverge. 
Broadly, wo may say that the first difference is tjiat 
Germany thinks of civilisation in terms of intellect while 
we think of it in terms of character. Germany asks, 
“ What do you know ? ” “ What have you learnt ? ” 
and regards our prisoners as uncivilised because they cannot 
speak G(M*man, and Groat Britain as a traitor to civilisation 
because she is allied with Kussia, a people of ignorant 
peasants. • We ask, “ What have you done ? ” “ What 
can you do ? ” and tend to undervalue the importance of 
sygtematic knowledge and intellectual application. 

But w© have found no reason as yet for a conflict of 
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ideals. Many English writers^ such as Matthew Arnold, 
have emphasised the importance of culture ' as against 
character ; yot Matthew Arnold’s views were wideiiy 
different from those of the German professors of j^o-day. 

If their sense of the importance of culture stopped short at 
this point, we should have much to learn from Germany, 
as indeed we have, and no reason to oppose her. What is 
there then in the German admiration for culture which 
involves her in a conflict with British ideals ? 

§ 3. Culture as a State Product . — The conflict arises out 
of the alliance between German culture and the German 
Government. What British public opinion restats, in th6 
German attitude, is not culture in itself, about which it is 
little concerned, but what wo feel to be its unnatural 
alliance with military power. It seems to us wicked and 
hypocritical for a government which proclaims the doctrine 
of the “ mailed fist ” and, like the ancient Spartans, glories 
in the perfecting of the m.^'chinery of war, to be at the same 
time protesting its devotion to culture, and posing as a 
patron of the peaceful arts. It is the Kaisoc’s speeches , 
and t^lio beliaviour of the Gorman Government which 
hf^ve put all of us out of heart with German talk about 
culture. 

This brings us to a fundamental point of difference 
between the two peoples. The close association between 
culture and militarism, between the best minds of the 
nation and the mind of the Government, does not seem 
unnatural to a modern German at all. On the fjontrary, 
it seems the most natural thing in the world. It is the 
bedrock of the German system ‘of national «education. 
Culture to a German is not only a national possession; 
it is also, to a degree difficult for us to appreciate^^ a 
State product. It is a national possession deliberately 
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handed %n by the State from generation to generation, ^ 
hall-markdH and guaranteed, as it were, for the Uvse of its 
cffcizeriB. When wo use the word “ culture ” we speak of 
it as a^i attribute of individual men and women. Germans, 
on the other hand, think of it as belonging to nations as a 
whole, in virtue of their system of national education. 
That is why they are so sure that all Germans possess 
culture. They have all had it at school. And it is all the 
same brand of culture, because no other is taught. It is 
the c%ilture with which the Government wishes its citizens 
to be equipped. That is why all Germans tend, not only 
1)0 know tke same facts (and a great many facts too), but 
to have a similar outlook on life and similar opinions about 
Goethe, Shakespeare and the German Navy. Culture, like 
military service, is a part of the State machinery. 

Here we come upon the connecting link between culture 
and militarism. Both are parts of the great German system 
of State education. “ Side by iide with the influences of 
Gdiman education,” wrote Dr. Sadler in 1901,^ “ are to be 
tmeed the influences of German military service. The two 
sets of influence interact on one another and intermingle. 
German education impregnates the German 'army wHth 
science. The German army predisposes German education 
to ideas of organisation and discipline. Military and 
educational discipline go hand in hand. . . . Both are 
presS’ved and fortified by law and custom, and by adminis- 
trative arrangements skilfully devised to attain that end. 
But behind all the forms of organisation (which would 
quickly crumble away unless upheld by and expressing 
some 8pi4tual force), b^ind both military and educational 
discipline, lies the fundamental principle adopted by 
Scharnhorst's Committee on Military organisation in 
^ Board of Education Special Reports^ vol. ix. p. 43. 
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Prussia in 1807 : ‘ All the inhabitants of the Staf-e are its 
defenders by birth.* ** * 

At last we have reached the root of the matter, ‘it 
is not German culture which is the source and centr(^of the 
ideas to which Great Britain is 'opposed : nor yet is it 
German militarism. Our real opponent is the system of 
training and education, out of which both German culture 
and German militarism spring. It is the organisation of 
German public life, and the “ spiritual force ” of wdiich that 
organisation is the outward and visible expression. * ^ 

§ 4. German and British Ideals of Education . — Let us 
look at the German ideal more closely, for it isrwvorthy of 
careful study, dt is perhaps best expressed in words written 
in 1830 by Coleridge, w'ho, like other well-known Englisjh- 
men of his day (and our own) was much under the influence 
oi: German ideas. Coleridge, in words quoted by Dr. Sadler, 
defines the purpose of national education as “ to form and 
train up the people of tha country to obedient, free, useful, 
and organisable subjects, citizens and jiatriots, living to 'the 
benefit of the State and prepared to die in its defence.’* 
accordance with this conception Prussia was tlie first of the 
la/gcr States in Europe to adopt a universal coinpu|sory 
system of State education, and the first also to establish 
a universal system of military siuvice for its young men. 
The rest of Europe perforce followed suit. Nearly every 
State in Europe has or professes to have a universal 
system of education, and every State except England has 
a system of universal military service. The IJurope of 
schools and camps which we have knowm during the last 
half century is the most strikin<^ of all the victories of 
German “ culture.** 

Discipline, efficiency, duty, obedience, public service; 
these are qualities that excite admiration everywhere — ^in 
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the classroDin, in tlio camp, and in tlie wider field of life. 
'Hiere ja something almost monumentally impressive to the 
outsider in the German alliance of School and Army in the 
service of the State. Since the days of Sparta and Homo, 
there h^s been no such wonderful governmental disciplin- 
ary machine.* It is not surprising that “ German organisa- 
tion ” and “ German methods ” should have stimulated 
interest and emulation throughout the civilised woi ld. Dis- 
cipline seems to many to be just the one quality of which our 
drifting world is in need. “ If this war had been postponed 
A hundred^r even fifty years,'’ writes a philosophic English 
observer in a private letter, “ Prussia wouhl kavc become 
our Kome, worshipping Shakespeare and Byron as Pompey 
of TiberiiA worshipped Greek literature, and disciplining 
us. Hasn’t it ever struck you what a close parallel there 
is between Germany and Home ? ” (Here follows a list of 
bad qualities which is better (Quitted.) . . . “ f he good 
sid® of it is the discipline ; and the modern world, not having 
power external to itself which it ai^knowledges, and 
no men (in masses) having yet succeeded in being* a law 
to themselves, needs discipline above everything. 1 doh’t 
see where you will get it under these conditions unless ^ou 
find some one with an abstract love of discipline for itself. 
And wliele will you find him except in Prussia ? After 
• all, itis a testimony to her that, unlovely as she is, she gi ves 
the law to Germany, and that the South German, though 
he dislikes her, accepts the law as good for him.” And to 
show that he appreciates the full consequences of his words 
he adds ; If I had t® live under Hamsay MacDonald 
(provided that he acted as ho talks), or under Lieutenant 
von Forstner ” (the liero of Zabern), “ odious as the latter 
is, for my soul’s good I would choose him : for I think that 
in the end, I should be less likely to be irretrievably ruined.” 
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Here is the Prussian point of view, expressed by a 
thoughtful Englishman with a wide experience of educatioh, 
and a deep concern for the moral welfare of the nation. 
What have we, on the British side, to set up against his 
arguments ? 

In the first place we must draw attention the writer’s 
candour in admitting that a nation cannot adopt Prussian- 
ism piecemeal. It must take it as a whole, its lieutenants 
included, or not at all. Lieutenant von Forstneri* is as 
typical a product of the Prussian system as the London 
policeman is of our own ; and if we adopt Prussian oi 
Spartan methods, we must run the risk of being ruled by 
him. “ No other nation,” says Dr. Sadler, “ by imitating 
a little bit of German organisation can hope thuil to achieve 
a true reproduction of the spirit of German institutions. 
The fabric of its organisation practically forms one whole. 
That is its merit and danger. It must be taken all 
in all or else left unimitated. And it is not a ifiere 
matter of external organisation. . . .^National institu- 
tions must grow out of the needs and character (and not 
Ic&st out of tlie weakness) of the nation which possesses 
them.” 

But, taking the system as a whole, there are, it seems to 
me, three great flaws in it — flaws so serious and Vital as to 
make the word “ education ” as applied to it alifiost a 
misnomer. The Prussian system is unsatisfactory, firstly, 
because it confuses external discipline with sel|;control ; 
secondly, because it confuses regimentation' with corporate 
spirit; thirdly, because it conceives the natioij^’s duty in 
terms of “ culture ” rather than of character. 

Let us take these three points in detail. 

The first object of national education is — ^not anytfiing 
national &t all, but simply education. It is the training of 
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individual# young people. It is the gradual leading-out 
(•-ducjfition), unfolding, expanding, of their mental and bodily 
powers, the helping of them to become, not soldiers, or 
missionaries of culture,* or pioneers of Empire, or even 
British ^citizens, but simply human personalities. “ The 
purpose of tifb Public Elementary School,” say the opening 
words of our English code, “ is to form and strengthen the 
character and to develop the intelligence of tlie cdiildrcn 
entri^ted to it.” In the performance of this task external 
discipline is 710 doubt necessary. Obedience and considera- 
ftion for osiers are not learnt in a day. But the object of 
external disidplijie is to form habits of sejf-cpntrol which 
will enable their possessor to become an independent and 
^If-respeoting human being — and incidentally, a good 
citizen. “ If I had to live under Ramsay MacDonald? 
the Prussian Lieutenant,” says our writer, “ I would choose 
the latter, for my souFs good.’^ But our Britif?l7 system 
ofieducation docs not proceed on the assumption that its 
pjfpils are destined to “live under” anyone. Our ideal 
is that of the free man, trained in the exercise of his*f)owers 
and in the command and control of his faculties, who, ^ke 
Wofdsworth’s “ Happy Warrior ” (a poem whicb embodies 
the best British educational tradition) : ^ 

• 

. . . Throufjjh tlie heat of eonitict, koo|)s the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he f«)iesaw. 


Neglect for the claims of human personality both amongst 
pupils and tea^ihers is the chief danger of a State system of 
education. The State in always tempted to put its own 
claims first and those of its citizens second — to regard the 
citizen as existing for the State, instead of the State for its 
citizens. It is one of the ironies of history that no man 
was more alive to this danger than Wilhelm von JIumboldt, 
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the gifted creator of the Prussian system of ^education. 
As the motto of one of his writings he adopted the words., 
“ Against the governmental mania^ the most fatal disease of 
modern governments^'''’ and when, contrary to his own early 
principles, he undertook the organisation of Prussian 
educ.ation he insisted that “ headmasters should be left as 
free a liand as possible in all matters of teaching and 
organisation.” But the Prussian system was too strong 
for him and his successors, and his excellent principles 
now survive as no more tlian pious opinions. The faht is 
that in an undemocratic and feudal State such as Germany, 
then was, and still largely is, respect for the personality of 
the individual is confined to the upper raidcs of socnety. 
“ I do not know how it is in foreign countries,” says one b‘f 
Goethe’s lujroes,^ “ but in Germany it is only the nobleman 
who can secure a certain amount of universal or, if I may 
say so, personal education. An ordinary cit^izen (;an learn 
to earn his living and, at the most, train his intellect ; hit, 
do what he will, he loses his personality. . . . He is not 
asked, • “ What are you ? ” but only, “ What have you ? 
wlj.at attainments, what knowledge, what capacities, what 
fortune ? . . . The nobleman is to act and to achieve. 
The common citizen is to carry out orders. He is to develop 
individual faculties, in order to become useful, and it is a 
fundamental assumption that there is no harmony ia his 
being, nor indeed is any permissible, because, in order to 
make himself serviceable in one way, he is forced to neglect 
everything else. The blame for this distinction is not to be 
attributed to the adaptability of the nobleman or the weak- 
ness of the common citizen. It is due to the constitution 
of society itself.” Much has changed in Germany since 
Goethe wrote these words, but they still ring true. And 
^ \Yilhclm Meistcr’s LehrjahrCy Hook v. chaptor iii. 
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they hav^ not been entirely without their echo in Great 
Britain itself J 4 

But man cannot live for himself alone. He is a corporate 
bein^; and, personality or no personality, he has to fit 
into a world of fcllow-men with similar liuman claims. 
The second charge against the German system is that it 
ignores the value of human fellowshi]). It regards the 
citizens of a country as “ useful and organisalile subjects ” 
rather than as fellow-members of a democracy, bound 
to^^ither by all the various social ties of comradesliip and 
, intercourse. 

The iTUSsian system, with its elaborate control and 

• • • 

direction from above, dislikes the free play of human group- 
ings, and discourages all spontaneous or unauthorised 
associations. Schoolboy “ societies,” for instance, awi. in 
Germany an (‘.vil to be di^plorcd and extirpated, not, as with 
us, a symptom of health and vigour, to be symimthetically 
Viitched and encouraged. Instead, there is a direct in- 
culcation of patriotism, a strenuous and methodical training 
of each unit for his place in the great State niacln>ie. We 
do not so read human nature. Our British tendency to 
develop habits of service and responsibility through a 
devotion to smalhu and more intimate associations, to build 

1 The contrast which has been drawn in the preceding pages, as 
woi1tiiig-ehi.ss readers in particular will understand, is between the 
not the aohicvcMnenis, of (Jerinan and British education. The 
Gennaii aims an; f.'ir more perfectly acliieved in })raclice tlian tlic 
British. Neither tlu; law nor the administration of British education 
can, bo acquitted of “ neglect for the claims of human iiersonality.” 
The opening words of tlie English code, quoted (.m p. 359 above, are, 
alas ! not^a statement of fUct but an as|)iration. VVe have hardly yet 
begun in England to realise the possibilities of lalncational dtivelop- 
ment along the lines of the British ideal, both as regards young people 
and adults. If wo learn the lessoll of the present crisis ariglil , the war, 
3i) far from being a .set- back to educational progri;ss, shmdd provide 
a new stimulus for clfort and development. 
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^ on a foundation of lesser loyalties and duties, do not 

Iconceive it to be the function of the school to teach patriotisni 
or to teach fellowship. Rather we hold that good education 
is fellowship, is citizenship, in the d,cepest meaning of ‘chose 
words ; that to discover and to exercise the responsibilities 
of membership in a smaller body is the best h-aining for a 
larger citizenship. A school, a ship, a club, a Trade Union, 
any free association of Englishmen, is all England in 
miniature. “ To be attached to the subdivision, to love 
the little platoon we belong to in society,” said Burke long 
ago, “ is the first principle, the germ, as it were, of public , 
affections. It is the first link in the series by which we 
proceed towards a love to our country and mankind. . . . 
We begin our public ati'oetions in our families, o No cold* 
relation is a zealous citizen. We pass on to our neighbour- 
hoods, to our habitual provincial connections. These are inns 
and resting-places ... so many images of the great country, 
in which the heart found something which it could fill.” hj 
There is one fairly safe test for a system of education : 
What do its victims think of it ? “In Prussia,” says Dr. 
Sac^ler, “ a schoolboy seems to regard his school as he might 
regard a railway station — a convenient and necessary 
establishment, generally ugly to look at, but also, for its 
purpose eliicient.” The illustration is an apt one : for a 
Prussian school is too often, like a railway station, simply 
a point of departure, something to be got away from as 
soon as possible. “ In England a boy who is at a good 
secondary school cares for it as an officer ^iares 'for his 
regiment or as a sailor cares for histsliip,” or, we may add, 
as a Boy Scout cares for his Troop.^ 

1 liefleclions on the French Revolution, pp. 292, 494 (of vol. iii. of 
Collected Works, od. 1899). * 

* Special Reports, ix. p. IIS. Dr. Sadler’s article deals with 
secondary" schools only. Unfortunately, no one can claim that the 
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Democracy and discipline, fellowship and freedom, are in 
lact jiot incompatible at all. They are cornpleinentary : 
and each can only be at its best when it is sustained by the 
other. Only a disciplined and self-controlled [leojile can 
be fre^ to rule itself, and only a free people can know the 
full meaning and happiness of fellowship. 

§ 5. German and British Ideals of Cioilisalioii. — Lastly, 
the German system regards national “ culture rather 
tlia\^ national character as the chief element in civilisation 
an& the justification of its claim to a dominant })lace in the 
world. Jhis view is so strange to those who are used to 
present-day British institutions that it ^is hard to make 
clear what it means. Civilisation is a word which, with us, 
Is often fjiisused and often misunderstood. Sometimes we 
lightly identify it with motor cars and gramophone?f and 
other Western contrivances with which individual traders 
and travellers dazzle and bewilder the iin tutored savage, 
let -we are seldom tempted to identify it, like the Germans, 
^vith anything narrowly national ; and in our serious 
moments we recognise that it is too universal a fofcc to be 
the appanage of either nations or individuals. For tg us, 
wBen we ask ourselves its real meaning, civilisation stands 
for neither language nor culture nor anything intell^tual 
at all.* It stands for something moral and soiiial and 
poMtical. It means, in the first place, the establishment 
and enforcement of the liule of Law, as against anarcliy 
on the one hand and tp’anny on the other ; and, secondly, 
on the basis* of order and justice, the task of making men 
fit for free institutions, the work of guiding and training 
them to recognise the obligations of citizenship, to sub- 
ordinate their own personal^ interests or inclinations to the 

idea of fellowship is as proniincnt in Etiglisli eloinentary schools, or 
even in all secondary schools, as the quotation might suggest. 
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common welfare, tlie “ commonwealth/’ That is what is 
meant when it is claimed that Great Britain lias done a 
“ civilising ” work both in India and in backward Africa. 
The Germans reproacli and despise ps, we arc told,^ for our 
failure to spread “ English culture ” in India. That has 
not been the purpose of British rule, and EngK’shmen have 
been foolish in so far as they have presumed to attempt it : 
England has to learn from Indian culture as India from 
ours. But to have laid for India the foundations on which 
alone a stable society could rest, to have given her police 
from foes without and security within, to have tauglit her, 
by example, the kinship of Bower and Responsibility, to 
have awakened the social conscience and claimed the public 
services of Indians in the village, the district, the province)' 
thanation, towards the community of which they feel them- 
selves to be members, to have found India a continent, a 
chaos of tribes and castes, and to have Iiel[)ed her to become 
a nation — that is not a task of English culture : it is a tasf: 
of civilisation. 

Law, injustice, Responsibility, Liberty, Citizenship — the 
words are abstractions, philosojihers’ phrases, destitute, it 
miglit seem, of living meaning and reality. There is no sitteh 
thing as English Justice, English Liberty, English Responsi- 
bility. The (pialities that go to the making of fiee and 
ordered institutions are not national but universal. They 
are no monopoly of Great Britain. They are free to be the 
attributes of any race or any nation. They belong to 
civilised humanity as a whole. They arc part of the liigher 
life of the human race. 

As such the Germans, if they recognised them at all, 
probably regarded them. They could not see in them the 
binding power to keep a gi*eat community of nationJ, 

' For evidence of this sco Craiiib’s Germany and England^ p, 25. 
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together. They could not realise that Justice and Kesponsi-* 
bility, if 1}liey rightly typify tlie character of British rule, 
muslf also typify the cliaracter of British rulers ; and that 
comijiunity of ciiaractcr expressed in their institutions and 
worked iiito the fibre o*t their life may be a stronger bond 
betweoii natj^ons than any mere considerations of interest. 
Educated Indians would find it Jiard to explain exactly 
wliy, on tlie outbreak of thewar, they found themselves eager 
to help to defend British rule. But it semns clear that what 
stiij^l them most was not any (‘onsideration of ICnglish 
as against German culture, or any merely material calcula- 
*tions, buf a sudden realisation of tlie character of that new 
India which the union between Great Bfitatn and Indhi, 
Jjetween Western civilisation and Eastern culture, is bringing 
into being, and a sense of the indispensable need foi; Gie 
continuance of that partnership.^ 

It is just tliis intimate union between dilfereyt nations 
for the furtherance of the tasks civilisation which it seems 
so dillicult for the German mind to understand. “ Gulture,” 
\fith all its intimate associ.ations, its appeal to hyiguage, 

to national history and traditions, and to instim^tive 

• 

^•Tho rcadiT will Jigaiti mulcrstand that it is British airns rather 
than British aehievenieiits whieh are spoken of. That BritishAi'ule 
is indisj/eiLsablo to Jiidian eivilisation is indeed a litiTal fact to whieh 
lndiajLu|flnioii Imniis testimony; and it is the conduct and cliaracterof 
gent^itions of British administrators which liuve helped to bring this 
sense of partnoiship about. But individual Englishmen in India are 
often far from understanding, or realising in pracdice, the xjurpo.se of 
British rule. Similarly, the growth of a sense of Jmlian nationality, 
XiartieuhJI’ly in the last few years, is a striking and important fact. 
But it would iTe uiiwi.so to underestimate the gigantic diiricnltios 
with whieh this growing miAional con.sciousne.ss ha.s to contend. 'J'he 
greatest of these is the prevalence of easto-di visions, rendering im- 
possible the free fellowship and social intercourse wliioh alone can 
bo the foundation of a sense of coi|imon citizenshix). Axiart from this 
tleere are, according to the census, forty-three races in India, and 
twenty-throe languages in ordinary use. 
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patriotism, is so much simpler and warmer a conception : 
it seems so much easier to fight for Germany than to fight 
for Justice in the abstract, or for Justice embodied Li the 
British Commonwealth. That is why even serious German 
thinkers, blinded by the idea of culture, expected the break- 
up of the British Empire. They could ima^gine »^ndians 
giving their lives for India, Boers for a Dutch South Africa, 
Irishmen for Ireland or Ulstermen for Ulster ; but the 
deeper moral appeal which has thrilled through the whole 
Empire, down to its remotest island dependency, lay beyond 
their ken. 

Let us look a little more closely at the German idea of 
national culttire rather than national character as the chief 
element in civilisation. We shall see that it is directly 
contrary to the ideals which inspire and sustain tlic British 
Commonwealth, and practically prohibits that association 
of races g.nd peoples at varying levels of social progress 
which is its peculiar task. * 

Culture,” in the German idea, is the justification of 
a nation’s existence. Nationality has no other clain*. 
Goethe, Luther, Kant, and Beethoven are Germany’s title- 
de6ds. A nation without a culture has no right to a “ place 
in the sun.” “ History,” says Wilamowitz in a lecture 
delivered in 1898, “ knows nothing of any right to exist 
on tlie part of a people or a language without a culture. 
If a people becomes dependent on a foreign culture (ie. 
in the German idea, on a foreign civilisation) “ it matters 
little if its lower classes speak a different language, : they, 
too . . . must eventually go over to the dominant language. 

. . . Wisely to further this necessary organic process is a 
blessing to all parties ; violent haste will only curb it and 
cause reactions. Importunate insistence on Nationality 
has never anywhere brought true vitality into being, and 
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often destroyed vitality ; but the superior Culture which, ^ 
sure of itS inner strength, throws her doors wide opcji, can 
^n ifien’s hearts.” ^ In the light of a passage like this, from 
the n^ost distinguislicd representative of German humanism, 
it is easier to grasp the failure of educated Germany to 
understand the sequel of the South African War, or the 
aspirations of the Slav peoples, or to stigmatise the folly 
of their statesmen in Poland, Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Belgium. “ Importunate insistence on Natiomility ” 
— t]fe words come home to us now with a new meaning when 
we learn that in Belgium, now perforce “ dependent on a 
* foreign mature,” babies are registered under German names 
and newspapers printed in “ the dominant lamguage,” and 
|hat already “ forty newspaper vendors in Brussels have 
been senfenc.cd to long terms of hard labour in German 
prisons for selling English, French, and Belgian news- 
papers.” ^ “ Our fearless German warriors,” writes the 
leading German dramatist, (iirhart Hauptmann,® “ are 
well aware of the reasons for which tlmj have taken the field. 
Mo illiterates will bo found among them. Many of them, 
besides shouldering their muskets, carry their Goethe’s 
Fa^st, some work of Schopenhauer, a Bilile, or a Hofner 
in their knapsacks.” Such is a serious German writer’s 
idea of the way in which civilisation is diifused ! 

With such a philosophy of human progress as this, 
German thinkers and statesmen look out into the future 
and behold nothing but conflict — eternal conflict between 
rival rational “ cultures,” each seeking to impose its 
domination. In the struggle between Nationalities,” 

^ S'pcecliea and Lcclurcs, pp. 147-148 (1913 edition). 

^ Daily Papers, October 12, 1914 (Kxchangc Pelegrain from 
^tterdam). 

* Letter quoted in the Wedminster Gazette. 
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writes Prince Biilow,^ in defence of his Polish policy,^ putting 
into a cruder form the philosopliy of Wilainowitz, “ one 
nation is the hammer and the other the anvil ; one Is the 
victor and tlie otlier tlic varupiished. It is a law of life and 
developmejit in history that where fwo national civilisations 
meet they fight for supremacy.” ^ »• 

Here we have tlie necessary and logical result of the 
philosophy of culture. In the struggle between cultures 
no collaboration, no compromise even, is possible. German 
is German : Flemish is Flemish : Polish is Polish : F'rG^nch 
is French. Who is to decide which is tlie “ more civilised,” 
which is the litter to survive ? Force alone cau'isettle the 
issue. A Lnohei' and Goethe may be the puppets pitted 
in a contest of culture against Maeterlinck and Victor Hugo 
Butjt is Krupp and Zeppelin and the War-Lord that pull 
the strings. As Wilamowitz reminds us, it was the Roniail 
legions, jjot Virgil and Horace, that stamped out the 
Celtic languages and romaiLsed Western Europe. It is the 
German army, two thousand years later, that is to giirmanise 
it. It is an old, old theory; Prussia did not invent it, nc>r 
even Rome. “ You know as well as we do,” said the 
Athenians in 416 b.c. to the representatives of a syiall 
people of that day,^ “ that right, as the world goes, is only 
in question between equals in power, while the strong do 
what they can and the weak suffer what they must ” ; and 
they went on, like the Kaiser, to claim the favour of the 
gods, “ neither our pretensions nor our conduct being in 
any way contrary to what men believe of the gods, or 
practise amongst themselves.” There is, in fact, to be no 
Law between Nations but the Rule of the Strongf^. 

§ 6. The Princi'ple of the Commonwealth , — Such seems to 

o 

1 Imperial Germany y p. 246 (1st ed.). i. 

* Thucydides, Book v. 89 and 106. 
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many tffc meaning of the present European situation — a * 
stern confftct between nations and cultures, to be decided 
by fofcje of arms. The bridges between tlie nations seem 
broke;! down, and no one can tell when they will be r(‘.])aired. 
The hopes tliat had gitthcred round international move- 
ments, 4 ho cosmopolitan dreams of common action Ix'tween 
the peoples across the barriers of »States and rrovernments, 
seem to have vanished into limbo ; and the enthusiastic 
dreaimjrs of yesterday are the disillusioiied soldiers and 
spe(it?iTtors of to-day. Nationality, that strange, inarticu- 
late, unaiialysable force that can call all men to Iwvr tents 
^n the lioifl' of crisis and danger, seems to have overthrown 
the international forces of to-day, thft issJix'ialists, the 
IJicifists, and, strongcist of all, tlie Capitalists, as it over- 
threw Najmleon and liis dreains of Empire a liundrod years 
ago. Wliat Jjaw is tliere but force that can decide the 
issue between nation and nation ? vVnd, in the al)senco 
of^ Law, what becomes of all #.111’ hopes for inteniational 
action, for tlie future of civilisation and the higlicr life of 
tife human lace ? ^ 

But in ti’uth the disillusionment is as premature as the 
hofios tliat j)re.c(Mled it. We are still far olf from the Woild- 
State and the World-Law which formed tlui misty ideal of 
cosmopolitan thinkers. But only those wlio are blind to 
the ^rno course of human progress can fail to see that the 
day of tlic Nation-State is even now drawing to a close 
in the West. Theie is in fact at pr(iserit working in 
the woijd a higher Law and a better patriotism than 
that of singTe nations and cultures, a Law and a 
patriotism that overrfde and transcend the claims of 
Natiohality in a greater, a more compelling, and a more 
universal appeal. The great* States or Powers of to-day, 
Great Britain, the United States, France, and (if they 
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had eyes to see it) Russia, Germany and Austria- tlungary, 
are not Nation-States but composite States — States com- 
pacted of many nationalities united together by a common 
citizenship and a common law. Great Britain, the United 
States, the Gorman Empire, and /liistria-Hungary bear in 
their very names the reminder of the diverse elements 
of which they are composed ; but France with her great 
Afi'ican Empire, and Kussia with her multitudinous 
populations, from Poland to the Pacific, from Finland to 
the Caucasus, are equally composite. In each of " these 
great States nations have been united under a common 
law ; and where the wisdom of the central government has 
not “ broken the bruised reed or quenclied the smoking 
flax ” of national life, the nations have been not onjy 
willing but anxious to join in the work of their State. 
Nations, like men, were made not to compete but to work 
together ; and it is so easy, so simple, to win their good- 
hearted devotion. It tak<si all sorts of men, says the ^old 
proverb, to make a world. It takes all sorts of nations to 
make a modern State. “ The combination of differe'nt 
nations in one State is as necessary a condition of civilised 
lif^ as the comi)ination of men in society. ... It is in the 
cauldron of the State that the fusion takes place by which 
the vigour, the knowledge, and the capacity of one portion 
of mankind may be communicated to another. . . . If 
we take the establishment of liberty for the realisation of 
moral duties to be the end of civil society, we must conclude 
that those States arc substantially the most perfegi which, 
like the British and Austrian Empires, include various 
distinct nationalities without oppressing them.” ^So wrote 
liord Acton, the great Catholic historian, fifty years ago, 
when the watchwords of Natbnality were on all men^s lips, 
adding, in words that were prophetic of the failure of the 
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Austrian a,nd the progress of the British Commonwealth 

q/ Nations : “ The coexistence of several nations under the 
same State is a test as well as the best security of Us freedom. 
It is {flso one of tlio chief instruments of civilisation ; and, 
as such, it is in the natural and providential order, and 
indicatSs a sUte of greater advancement than the national 
unity which is the ideal of modern liberalism/’ ^ 

Of the Great Powers which between them control the 
desti|iies of civilisation Great Britain is at once tlie freest, 
the •largest, and the most various. If the State is a 
cauldroi^” for mingling “ the vigour, the knowledge, and 
the capacity ” of the portions of mankind — or if, to use an 
aptcr metaphor, it is a body whose perfection consists in 
tfle very jjariety of the functions of its several members — 
there has never been on the earth a political organism diJee 
the British Empire. Its 433 million inhabitants, from 
Great Britain to Polynesia, from India and Egypt to 
Cciitral Africa, are drawn from every division of the human 
race. Cut a section through mankind, and in every layer 
tffere will be British citizens, living under the jurisdiction 
of British law. Here is something to hearten those wjio 
hav% looked in vain to the Hague. While international 
law has been brought to a standstill through the absence 
of a cgmmon will and a common executive, Great Britain 
has liJirown a girdle of law around the globe. 

§ 7. The Future of Civilisation. — What hopes dare we 
cherish, in this hour of conflict, for the futui e of civilisation ? 

The great, ^ the supreme task of human politics and 
statesmanship is to ext(jnd the sphere of Law. Let others 
labour tolnake men cultured or virtuous or happy. These 
are the tasks of the teacher, the priest, and the common 

t 

• Essay on Nationality, in The History of Freedom and other 
Essays, pp. 290, 298. , 
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man. Tlie statesman’s task is simpler. It is, to enfold 
them in a jurisdiction which will enable them to live the 
life of their souls’ choice. The State, said tlie Greek philo- 
sophers, is the foundation of the good life ; but its 'srown 
rises far above mere citizenship. “ There where the State 
ends,” cries Nietzsche,^ echoing Aristotle and tlie great 
tradition of civilised political thought, “ there men begin. 
There, where the State ends, look thitlier, my brothers ! 
Do you not see the rainbow and the bridge to the Overman ? ” 
Ever since organised society began, the standards of* the 
individual, the ideals of priest and teacher, the doctrines 
of religion and juorality, have outstj ipped the practice of 
statesmanship. For the polestar of the statesman has not 
been love, but law. llis not the task of exliorting men to 
loFC one another, but the simpler duty of enforcing the law, 
“ Thou shalt not kill.” And in that siinido, strenuous, 
necessary* task statesmen and political thinkers have 
watched the slow extension of the power of Law, from Uic 
family to the tribe, from the tribe to the city, from the city 
to tliC' nation, from the nation to the Commonweallih. 

When will Law take its next extension ? When will war- 

( 

fare, which is murder between individuals and “ rebellion ” 
between groups of citizens, be equally preventable between 
nations by the common law of the world ? , , 

The answer is simple. When the world has a common 
wdll, and has created a common government to express and 
enforce that will. 

In the sphere of science and invention, of industry and 
economics, as Norman Angell and^ others have taught us, 
the world is already one Great Society. For the ‘merchant, 
the banker, and the stockbroker political frontiers have been 
broken down. Trade and industry respond to the reactions 
, ^ Also sjjrach Zarathuslray Speech xi. (end). 
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of a world - wide, ncrvoua system. Shocks and* 

panics pass as freely as ajiinen over borders and custom’' 
liousee. And not “ big business only, but the liumblest 
citizey, in his search for a livelihood, tinds himself caught 
in the meshes of the same world-wide network. ‘‘ Tlio 
widow«who ^akes in washing,” says (.Iraham Wallas,^ in 
his deep and searching analysis of our contempoiary life, 

“ fails or succeeds according to her skill in choosing staridi 
or soda or a wringing macliine under the iidluence of half 
a (k?^cn competing woild-schemes of advertisement. . . . 
The English factory girl who is in-ged to join her Union, 
•the tired Wd Scotch gatekeeper with a few pounds to invest, 
tlfe Galician peasant wlien the emigratiojt ag^mt calls, tia^ 
j^rtisan in a Ereuch provincial town wliose industry is 
threatened by a new invention, all know that unless they 
find their way among world-wide facts, wliich only reach 
them through misleading words, they will be ^crushed.” 
T^c Industrial Revolution of tin, past century, steam-power 
and electricity, the railway and the telegra])h, have knit 
mankind together, and made the wojld one place. ^ 

Rut this new Great Society is as yc.t formless and in- 
articulate. It is not only devoid of common leadersliip 
and a common government ; it lacks even the beginipngs 
of a common will, a common emotion, and a common 
consciousness. Of the Great Society, consciously or un- 
consciously, we must all perforce be members ; but of the 
Great State, tlie great World-Commonwealth, we do not 
yet di^ern the rudiments. The economic organisation 
of the world lias outsti ipped the development of its citizen- 
ship anck goveriimcnt : the economic man, with iris far- 
sighted vision and scientific control of the resources of 
the world, must sit by and soe the work of Jiis hands laid in 
^ The Great Society (I ill 4), p. 4. 
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'ashes by contending governments and peoples. No man 
can say how many generations must pass before the 
platitudes of the market and the exchange pass into thb 
current language of politics. ^ 

§ 8. The Two Roads oj Advance / Inter-State Action and 
Common Citimiship. — In the great work wdiich lies-, before 
the statesmen and peoples of the world for the extension of 
law and common citizenship and the prevention of war 
tliere are two parallel lines of advance. 

One road lies through the development of wliat is kn(/\V;i as 
International^ but should more propci ly be called Inter-State 
Law, througli the revival on a firmer and broader founda- ' 
tion, of the Contort of Europe conceived by the Congress 
of Vienna just a hundred years ago — itself a revival, on 
secular basis, of the great mediaeval id(ial of an international 
Christendom, held together by Christian Law and Christian 
ideals. That ideal faded away for ever at the Reformation, 
which grouped Europe int?.- independent sovereign Sta^s 
ruled by men responsible to no one outside their own 
borders^ It will never be revived on an ecclesiastical bask. 
Can we hope for its revival on a basis of modern democracy, 
moUern nationality, and modern educated public opinion ? 
Can Inter-State Law, hitherto a mere shadow of the 
majestic name it bears, almost a matter of convention and 
etiquette, with no permanent tribunal to interpret it, ^ and 
no government to enforce it, be enthroned with the necessary 
powers to maintain justice between the peoples and govern- 
ments of the world 'i ^ 

Such a Law the statesmen of Great Britain and Russia 
sought to impose on Europe in 1813, to maintain & state of 
affairs which history has shown to have been intolerable to 
the European peoples. Tlicro are those who hope that the 
task can be resumed, on a better basis, at the next Congress. 
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“Shall* we try again/’ writes Professor Gilbert Murray,^* 
“ to achieve Castlcrcagh’s and Alexander’s ideal of a 
permanent Concert, pledged to make collective war upon 
the ^eace-breaker ? Surely wo must. We must, at all 
costs and in spite of ail difficulties, because the alternative 
meaim such unspeakable failure. Wo must learn to agree, 
we civilised nations of Europe, or else we must polish. 1 
believe that the chief council of wisdom here is to be sure 
to go far enough. We need a permanent Concert, jicrhaps 
a p*?rmanont Common Council, in which every awkward 
problem can be dealt with before it has time to grow 
• dangeroif^, and in whicli outvoted minorities must accustom 
themselves to giving way.” • • • 

• Other utterances by public men, such as Mi*, iioosovclt 
and our*ovvn Prime Minister, might be cited in the same 
sense ; but Professor Murray ’.s has been chosim Ixjcausc; he 
has had the courage to giasp the nettle. In^ liis words 
^le true position is (piite (A-uirly set forth. If Inter- 
State Law is to become a reality we must “ bo sure to go 
^ar enough.” There is no half-way house between Law 
and no Law, between Government and no Goveinnumt, 
between Responsibility and no Responsibility. If the^new 
Concert is to be effective it must be able to compel tlie sub- 
mission of all awkward problems ” and causes of fpiarrel 
to ^ts permanent Tribunal at the Hague or elsewhere ; and 
it must be able to enforce the decision of its tribunal, 
employing for the purpose, if necessary, the armed forces 
of the signatory Powers as an international police. “ Out- 
voted minorities must accustom themselves to giving way.” 
It is a bland and easj^ phrase ; but it involves the whole 
question of world - government. “ Men must accustom 
themselves not to demand aii eye for an eye and a tooth for 
^ llibbert Journal, Oct. 1914, p. 77. 
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'"a tooth/’ the earliest law-givers might have said,^wlien the 
State first intervened between ijidividuals to make itself 
responsible foi’ public order. Peace l)ctwecn the Powers,’ 
as between individuals, is, no doubt, a habit to which 
cantankerous Powers “ must accusfom themselves.” But 
they will be siu’o to do so if there is a Law, aryied wii;h the 
force to be their schoolmaster towards peaceable habits. In 
other words, they will do so because they have surrendered 
one of the most vital elements in the independent life of a 
State — the right of conducting its own policy — to the furis- 
diction of a liigher Power. An Inter-State Concert, with 
a Judiciary of its own and an Army and Navy ^(inder its ‘ 
ow"n orders, is- ill fact, not an Inter-State Concert at all' ; 
it is a new State : it is, in fact, the World-State. Therc^ 

. . .. f 

IS no middle course betw<icn Law and no Law : and the 

^ « 

essence of Statehood, as we have seen, is a Common 
Law. 

Will this new State have*vhe other attributes of Gover%- 
ment — a Common Legislature and a Common lllxecutive — 
as well as a Common Judiciary ? fjot us go back td 
Professor Murjay’s words. He speaks of “ outvoted 
minbrities.” Let us suppose the refractory country to^be 
Great Britain, outvoted on some question relating to sea- 
power. Of whom will the outvoted minority consist ? Of 
the Britisli members on the “Common Council” of Jbhe 
Concert. But the question at once arises, what are the 
credentials of these British members ? Whom do they 
represent ? To whom are they responsible '{ If they are 
the representatives of the British people and responsible 
to the democracy which sent them, how can they be expected 
to “ accustom themselves to giving way ” — perhaps to a 
majority composed of the repp3scntatives of undemocratic 
governments 1 Their responsibility is, not to the Concert, 
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but to their own Government and people. They are not® 
the minority members of^a democratically-elected Council 
of tkoir own fellow -citizens. Tiiey are the minority 
members of a hetoi-ogcneous Council towards Avhich tliey 
owe no allegiance and Recognise no binding responsibility. 
Thei e «is no ^half-way lionse between Citizenship and no 
Citizenship, between Responsibility and no Responsibility. 
No man and no community can servo two masters. When 
the point of coniliet arises men and nations have to make 
tiiebcflioicc where their duty lies. Not tlie representatives 
of Groat Britain on the International (Joiicert, but tlie 
* people o^lR’cat Britain themselves would have to decide 
\Nlietlier their loal allegiance, as eitizensf was diu^ to t4ie 
iVoi’ld-State or to their own Commonwealth : they wf)vdd 
find tliemselves at the same awful parting of tliii ways which 
confronted the people of the Southern States in IB'tiJ. 
Wlnm at tlie outbreak of tlie (hvil War Gcnmal JjCc was 
o^’ered by Linc'.oln the Comniandership of the Northern 
armies and I’efiised it, to become the Commander-in-Chief 
^ the side of the South, he did so because “ he believed/’ 
Jiis he told Congress after the war, “ that the act of Virginia 
in withdrawing herself from tlic United States carried him 
along with it as a citizen of Virginia, and that her laws^and 
acts were binding on him.” In other words, unless the 
proj^osed Common Council is to be made something more 
than a Council of tbe delegates of sovereign States (as the 
Southern States believed themselves to be till 1861), a 
deadlocili sooner or later is almost inevitable, and the 
terrible and difficult (piestion — so familiar to Amcn icans and 
recently io ourselves ol{ the smaller stage of Ulster — of the 
right of secession and the coercion of minorities will arise. 
But if the Common Council ie framed in accordance with a 
Constitution which binds its representatives to acce])t its 
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*'Mecisions and obey its government, then the WorRl-State, 
with a World -Executive, will already have come into 
being. There will be no more war, but only Reb^llioii 
and Treason. 

^ Such is the real meaning of* proposals to give a 
binding sanction to the decisions of an Inter-State C^^ncert. 
Anything sliort of this — ^treaties and arbitration-agree- 
ments based upon inter-State arrangements without any 
executive to enforce them — may give relief for a time and 
pave the way for further progress, but can in itself prO'%ide 
no permanent; security, no satisfactory justification for the 
neglect of defensive measures by the various Sovereign* 
gw/ernments ,on ♦bclialf of their peoples. Mr. Bryan, for 
the United States, has within the last eighteen monthf 
concluded twenty -six general arbitration treaties with 
different Governments, and may yet succeed in his ambition 
of signing treaties with all the remainder. Yet no one 
imagines that, when the immunity of the United Statp 
from attack is guaranteed by the promise of every Govern- 
ment in the world, America will rely for her defence upoi 
those promises alone. 

In discussing proposals for a European Council, then, we 
must be quite sui’C to face all that it means. But let us not 
reject Professor Murray’s suggestion off-hand because of its 
inherent difficulties : for that men should be discussing 
such schemes at all marks a significant advance in our 
political thought. Only lot us bo quite clear as to what 
they presuppose. They presuppose the supremacy, in 
the coUective mind of civilised mankind, of La\v over Force, 
a definite supremacy of what may 15e called the civilian as 
against the military ideal, not in a majority of States, but 
in every State powerful enough to defy coercion. They 
presuppose a world map definitely settled on lines satis- 
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factory* to the national aspirations of the peoples. The/^ 
presuppose a status quo which is not simply maintained, like 
^haUafter 1815, because it is a legal fact and its disturbance 
woujjl be inconvenient, to the existing rulers, but because 
it is inherently equitable. ^ They presuppose a similar 
dcmo%i*atic basis of citizenship and representation among 
the component States. They presuppose, lastly, an 
educated public opinion incomparably less sellish, less 
ignorant, less unsteady, less materialistic, and less narrowly 
naitflnal than has been prevalent hitherto. Lot us work 
and hope for these things : let us use our best efforts to 
remove misunderstandings and promote a sense of common 
msponsibilitics and common trusteeship f^r civilisation 
J)etween the peoples of all the various sovereign States ; 
but meanwhile let us work also, with better hopes of 
immediate if less ambitious successes, along the o£her 
parallel road of advance. 

^ The other road may seem,#in this hour of dreams and 
disaster, of extremes of hope and disillusionment, a long 
«mnd tedious track : it is tlic old slow high road of civilisa* 
|tion, not the short cut across the fields. It looks forward 
to abiding results, not through the mechanical co-opera;tion 
of governments, but through the growth of an organic citizen- 
ship, through the education of the nations themselves to a 
sense* of common duty and a common life. It looks frjrward, 
not to the definite establishment, in our day, of the World- 
State, but only to the definite refutation of the wicked 
thcory^of the mutual incompatibility of nations. It looks 
forward to Ihe expression in the outward older of the 

^ Thc^aino upplion to proposals for cnHuriiig permanunt ihjhco in 
the industrial s])hcjc. Neither eapital nor labour will abide by 
“ scraps of paper ” if they do not feel the nlaim quo (i.e. the eenditioiis 
i^dcr which wage-contracts are ftiadc) to bo ctpiitablo and inhereiitly 
just. 
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world’s government of what we may call “ the Priiftiple of 
the Commonwealth/’ of Lord Acton’s great principle of the 
State composed of free nations, of tlie State as a living body 
which lives through the organic union and free activity 
of its several national members. An\l it finds its immediate 
field of action in the deepening and extension of tlio f bliga- 
tions of citizenship among the peoples of the great, free, 
just, peace-loving, supra-national Commonwealths whose 
patriotism has been built up, not by precept and doctrine, 
but on a firm foundation of older loyalties. 

The principle of the Commonwealth is not a European 
principle : it is a world -principle. It does notf" proceed 
upen the expectation of a United States of Europe ; fdr 
all the Great Powers of Europe except Austria-Hungary, 
(and some of the smaller, such as Holland, Belgium, and 
Portugal) arc extra - European Powers also. Indeed if 
we contract our view, with Gladstone and Bismarck and 
the statesmen of the last generation, to European issues 
alone, we sliall bo ignoring the chief political problem of 
our age~thc contact of races and nations with wide varieties 
of social experience and at dilferent levels of civilisation. 
It is this great and insistent problem (call it the problem 
of East and West, or tlie problem of the colour-line) in all 
its difficult ramifications, political, social, and, above all, 
economic, which makes tlie development of the principle 
of the Commonwealth the most pressing political need of 
our age. For the problems arising out of tlic contact of 
races and nations can never be adjusted either by the wise 
action of individuals or by conflict and warfare ; they can 
only bo solved by fair and deliberate statesmanship within 
the bosom of a single State, through the recognition by 
both parties of a higher claim than their own sectional 
interest — tlie claim of a common citizenship and the 
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interest gf civilis*ation.' It is here, in tlie union and col- 
Jaboration of diverse rac<*s and peoples, that the principle 
of tBe Commonwealth finds its peculiar field of operation. 
Without this principle, and without its expression, liowevcr 
imperfect, in the British Empire, the world would be in 
chao^o-da}^ 

We cannot predict the political development of the 
various Great Powers who between them conti’ol the 
destinies of civilisation. We cannot estirmitti the degree 
or^tTic maiuKir in which Fiance, freed at last from nearer 
preoccumtions, will seek to (vmbody in liei* vuist dominion 
the great civilising })rinciples for whicli her republic stands. 
We cannot foretell the issue of the •coitflict of itfi^as 
%vhich lijs swayed to and fro in Hussia between the British 
and the Prussian method of dealing with the })ro])lf^ip of 
nationality, Germany, Ttalf’, Japan — here, too, we are 
faced by enigmas. On<; other great Commonweijth remains 
l^jsides the British. U})on tlTe United States alrcnuly lies 
tlie responsibility, voluntarily assumed and, cxc(;pt during 
*a time of internal crisis, ^ successfully discharged, oi securing 
'peace from cxkunal foes for scores of millions of inhahitants 
of* the American continent. Yet with the pr()greH!i of 
events her responsibilities must yearly enlarge: for^botli 
tho ynyiigrant Jiatiunalities within and the world-j)roblems 
wi^lioiit lier bordojs seem to summon her to a d(;eper 
education and to wider ohligations. 

But upon the vast, ramifying,, and inclioate Common- 
wealtlf of Great Britain lies the Iieaviost responsibility. 
It is a task unequal 1)^ shared between those of her citizens 
who arB capable of discharging it. Her task witliin tho 

^ most rccont exainplo of this is tho sott](un(Mifc of tho very 
difficult di.sput<^ ])(jtwoou India *0(1 Eolith Afrio.'i. 

* * French occupation of Mexico, 18()2, during the American Civil 
War, when the Monroe Doctrine was temporarily in abeyance. 
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Commonwealth is to maintain the common charjicter and 
ideals and to adjust the mutual relations of one quarter 
of the human race. Her task without is to throW* her 
weight into the scales of peace, and to uphold and dcrelop 
the standard and validity of inter-State agreements. It 
is a task which requires, even at this time of* crisis,* When, 
by the common sentiment of her citizens, the real nature 
and purpose of the Commonwealth have become clear to 
us, the active thouglits of all political students. For to 
bring homo to all within her borders who bear rule €fnd 
responsibility, from the village headman in India and 
Nigeria, the Basutu chief and the South Sea potentate, 
to the public o*{)infon of Great Britain and the self-governing 
Dominions, the nature of the British Corarnonwejiltli, and 
the, (character of its citizenship and ideals, and to study 
how those ideals may be better expressed in its working 
institutions and executive government — that is a task to 
which the present crisis beckons the minds of Britisi* 
citizens, a task which Britain owes not only to herself but 
to manb’nd. * . 

J^ote . — A frieiu31y oritio who saw this o}ia])ter in MS. roniarkecl ; 

“ 1 think the author has been very successful in ignoring some of Vhe 
shady methods by which the Britisli Empire has been extended.” 
The critici.srn is not strictly relevant to the subject of the chapter, but 
as it may occur to other readers it may be well to deal w'itli it in a 
brief note. I would answer : 

(1) The “ shady methods ” of which he speaks were not the result 
of British Imperialism, or of a desire for conquest on the part of the 
Britisli State. Tliey were the result, melancholy bub inevitable, of 
the contact of individuals and races at different levels of doveld'pmont. 
This contact between the stronger and the weaker (which can bo 
illustrated from what is said about the simlalwood tradcp in the 
Now ITebridcJs on p. 2 1 5 above) was the direct result of the explorations 
of the sixteenth century, which throw the seas of the world open to 
Western pioneers and traders. Th^f extension of tJio authority of 
Western (jovcrnmmts (Spanish, Portuguese, Butch, French, and 
British), and the collisions between them, followed inevitably on the 
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activitioli of their citizens, aa has been pointed out on p. 216 aboveV 
All the Vi^stern governments have made mistakes in dealir»g with 
Jbhis unfamiliar situation ; but the Avise course for democratic public 
opinlbn, instead of railing at “Imperialism,” would seem to be 
to familiarise itself w'ith its problems and control its injurious 
tendAicies, • ^ 

‘ (2) In any case, tlie mistakes of the past do not entitle us to wash 
our h{^|ids of responsibilities in the present. Tin's war has shown 
that the non-s(?lf-governing parts of the Commonwealth are not, as our 
oueniies supposed, a weakness to Great Britain in time of trouble, but 
a .strength. In otiuT word.s, whatever may have happened in the 
past. Great Britain has now won the consent of tlio nded to tlie fact 
— mx'ossarily to tlie nuithods of British rule. I'o use what is 
dofibtless unduly constitutional language, w’e are now fa(*ed in India 
and elsewhere, not with a evolutionary Movement, but with an 
Opposi'-io^ That is a great incentive to further tlevelopment. 

BOOKS 

The PjoLosoiniY of Violence 

• n 

BEiiNTrARni, (hrmany and the Next War (2s.), has become 
familiar. But this is only one applicafion of a iloctrine which 
has found expression in many spheres, as, for ex:ftnplo, in the 
writings of the Trench Syndicfiists, wlio claim to bo eojiying the 
methods oi Ca[)italisiri, and tlie principles of Bergson’s philosophy 
— Avith Avhat justification must bo loft to the roadiT to determine. 
See G. SoREL, Jiejlexions snr Ui Violence (Paris, Marcel Riviere, 
1910, 5 francs), and Sorel’s other writings. “ Bernliardi-ism ” 
is, in fact, not .a German ])roduct : it has been before the public 
for some years under the name of “militancy,” in eonneetion 
Avith vari^iiis causes, though it has never been ])ut into exeiilition 
on so tremendous a scale as by tlio Prussian Government. Nor 
if»i(.if jihilosophical basis to be found only, if at all, in Nietzsche. 

Ktji.tur 

The insistence on “Culture” as the main factor in the life and 
development of peoples is to bo found in practically every 
Gorman hyslory, and in a groat many non-German writers. It 
has received an additional vogue from the development of the 
stud^^ of Socioloiji/j Avhich naturally seeks out, in tracing the 
' development of societies in the past, the elements which lend 
themselves to measurement and description, and these are 
inevitably, from the nature W the evidence, rather “cultural” 
* than moral. It would be invidious to mention instances. 
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For Dr. Sadler’s articles see p. 119^ above. See also Paulsen, 
German Educaiion : Past and Present. 1908. 5s. net. ‘ 


The pRiNotrLE of the Commonwealth 

The best philosophical book on the relations of advanced and back- 
ward races is The Basis of Ascendancy : a Discussion of certain 
Principles of Public Policy involved in the Devllojmieni of the 
Southern StakJit by Edgar (Iardneu l\TuRPiiy (a clergyman living 
at Montgomery, Alabama) (1909, Os. not). Though written 
with reference to the peculiar American problem, the book 
has a far wider significance. There is no good book which 
covers the ground either on India or the British EThfJre. 
E. R. Bkvan’s little volume on Indian Nationalism (2s. 6d. net) 
may bo mentioned. An article on India and the Emvke in the 
Bound Table for Se])tomber 1912 is also worth moTition (and 
« worth repri(iting). ^ 

The Great Society ,i 

Wallas, The Great Society (1014, 7s. 6d. not), and Norm an A no ell, 
*7V/e Great Illusion (1910, 2s. (id. net), are the standard works — 
the former as a psN'chologist and a philosopher, the latter as a 
pamphleteer with a very acute vision within a limited field. 

International Law ^ 

See Lindsay, The War ayainst War (Oxford pam{)lilets, 2d.), a model 
of clear argument, so far as it goes. Also Alison Pihlli vs, Thi 
Confederation of Europe : A Study of the European Alliance, \ 
liSEi-JSJd^ as an Experiment in the International Organisation 
of Pence (1914, 7s. fid. net), the best book on the Coni^^rcss 
of Vienna and the problems connected with it. especially on the 
subject of an International Tribunal and Universal Peace. The 
Prime Minister’s speeches will be familiar. See also Bernard 
Shaw’s Common Seme about the War, 1914, 6d., which deals 
effectually with Disarmament, but is somewhat inconsistent 
(to put it mildly) on the subject of Treaties ; also Mr. Roosevelt’s 
pamphlet on the United States and the Hague Convention 
(Newnes, 2d.). ^ 

Monroe Doctrine 

See an article by L. S* Rowe in the Pol{tic)jl Quarterly, Octpbor 1914^ 
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K*;v. Canon J. HOWAKl) IS. MAS'l'KliAfAN. 
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IFedminder Gavxlte. Canon Mastcnnan kno\v.s liis audience* 

aa I(*ctui‘pr.s know it ; lie has been conspicaioiisl y successful 
inliis lectures to working-men oii the .subject of liis book, and 
the book itself is admirably adapted lo its ])UTj)ose. We know 
of no b(^k which covers .so much ground in so small a space, 
(• which better serves the purpose of an introduction to^thc 
study of constitutional history. It is infoi^iied tlironghoiit by 
high fijriousn ess and achieves its aim to ‘help in devedoping 
a larger national consciousness by the .study of national 
institutions.’ ” 

Daily Chronicle . — “To any one who knows the outlines of 
llfiiiglish history, Canon Mastmaji^an’s Ixjok will c,oihe as a most 
useful companion work, covering the whole. ])oriod of the 
development of our jiolitical iustitution.s, of our ‘di ift towards 
democracy.’ . . . Professor Masterman’s study is thorough and 
excellent in every way.” 

Standard of Kwirire . — “This A^olumc ^iroves Canon Msi^ler- 
mfn admirably well qualifiefl for the bisk he has undertaken. 

. .. . Some three, huiulred ]>ag(‘S of simtde, lucid dicti<m, which 
makiis •t^xcellently easy reading. We are grate.ful to CA-uon 
^yditerinan for a book which should be of real .service to 
thinking men and women throughout the Ihiipire.” 

Clare Market. Review. — ‘‘Thi.s is a very servicealde little 
hook containing a siwpflfd escrijdion of the Con.stitutiou, well 
siiitecf to th§ requiremciit.s of W.liA. classics for wdiich it is 
primarily intruded, ^^lore advanced students will read it wdth 
intere.st* lor the author makes rojuc admitahh*. praclicfil points 
and suggestive criticisms in dealing with recent constitutional 
qiie.stion3. His treatment i.s neither paidisaii nor academic.” 

* LONDON : MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd. 
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History of the Nineteenth Century^ 

By WALTEK T. LAYTON, M.A 

Or (nun Svo. 2s. 6d. mil. 

Economic Review. — ‘‘Mr. Layton’s excellent and dear little 
l}Ook ought to be in tlie liaiids of every student of social 
conditions” 

Economic Journ'il . — “On all grounds be is, as we conceive, 
fittexl for bis work; and the result is no mere .^ucch (Vestime 

1) ut, on tbe conlrai*y, a useful permammt contril ition to 
ecoiiomic literature. . . . Tbe bigli (|uali1i(‘.s Mr. Layton 
possem's and t^vbiluts will, wc; are sure, recommend bi.s 
‘Introduction’ to all wbo would make at once tbe easiest and 
tbe safest aj)])roacb available U tbe fascinating but complicate 

‘ study of i)riccs.’ ” 

JRestrnvnder Ca:.cUe. - “Mr. Layton’s tiacing of tbe price 

fluctuations of tbe past ninety years in England, and bis 
analysis of tbeir causes and results are admirably lucid. And 
if tbe book secures tlie wide circulation wliicli its merits deserve, 
it should do much to draw public attention to the vital im- 
portance of a neglected ([ucstion.” . 

Athenwum . — “It is rarely that a book wbi(di ij badly 
wanted is as good as Mr. Jijiyton’s. . . . Tbe ])lan adopted is 
excellent. Tbe text lays down plain, broad tracks of tluaiglit 
along wbicb even tbe beginnei’ in economics can travel easily 
and prolitaldy. These arc followeu neat and copious 
a}H)endixes containing tbe statistical materials on wbicb the 
judginent.s arc based. An excellent cbaTt of average wholesale 

2) rices and tbe world's gold i)roduction follows. . . . '^llie book 
should be read l)y all who are interested in one of tbe burning 
cpiestions of the day.” 

LONDON : MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd. 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


Times . — “ Tho essays arc of high quality. They go more fully and 
de({])ly into the underlying problems of the war than moat of tho 
]j||mphlets and boo’ s which have a|>peared in such profifcion.’’ 

Daily Telegraph . — “A volume of first-rate value.” 

j Contempoi'ary Itemew. — “A most instructive and ^uggestive 
book.” 

English Rcmcic . — Indispensable to all who would undcr.stand 
the poaitiftn of European affairs to-day.” ^ 

No more suggestive or thoughtful book dealing with 
the,war . . . has, we believe, yet been i.ssued to the public.” 

— “An admirable volume.” ^ 

• 

^cw Stales man . — “ Far tho ablest and fullest statement that has 
yet been published of the problems of national and international 
politics raised by the war.” 

Church Quarterly — “Written with knowledge and in- 
sight. • 

Guaui^n , — “ A very good book.” 

Catholic Times . — “A book well worth returning to.” 

Christian Commonwealth . — “A very full and competent discussion 

the great issues of democracji and nationality which will thrust 
tneaiselves forward for determination when the war is over.” 






WvU - — ^“ Altogether »n admirable book,*’^*^ 

; Vivid and illuminating essays.? 

' ; t7«wto.~^*The*book of the momen^^ \ i> , ' 

New ‘’The bargain book of the war . , . foj feioshness 

of presentation and originality of substance and interest.’* ' * 

■ c) ■ 

Near East. — “ A masterly survey of . the lines on which peace can 
. be established. ” ^ i 

Su'/iday TUndS , — “One of the most thoughtful and reasonable 
books which have been issued by an English firm on the subject of 
the war.” 

Daily Citizen. — “This book, with its clear, careful, and scholarly 
writing, is one that challenges the attention of all thou^rtful 
people.” 

BirmingJuim Post. — “One of the most illuminating treatises which 
has yet been published.” ’ 

Xiverpool Daily Post. — “It may safely be assumed that the biol 
will be in demafid long after the close of the great struggle.” 

Glasgow l{eraM.---^N addition to the discusejon of tHi 

in its political aspects.” 

Leicester Pioneer. — “ One of the simi)lest as well as one of the mos 
: learned and scholarly bookvS that have been written on the war.” 

< ■/ 

Aberdeen Free Press , — “ Uiido’d,)tedly one of tlic best war books;,;. 

. i 

Northern Hliig, — “One of the most valuable little books yet pro 
dneed by^the war.” 

Tims of India.—** We warmly commend this little hook. In aim 
scope and execution it is alike admirable.” 

^Oxford “Up-to-date, well written, . . . will bettei 

repay the reader than any other book on the war.” 

Cambridge Review. — “We could wish it might be very w0elj 
studied, as a wise, well-informed and sympathetic treatmenjt wha^ 
it concerns us all to know and to understand.” V 

f v Railway Review. — “The best and most comprehensive book, 

' the one which will remain as a classic when most of the evanescin' 

: pamphlets are remembered no more. . * . The careful reading of tlili 
nttle volume will do more to create a sounu public opinion on foreigi 
policy, and 'what is and is not possible after the war, 4 ,than ah'y othei 
work we know.” 

, ^ Times,— **N6 confidently recommend this book 

teachers who wish to read a well-informed, impartial and clear state 
inent of hiodern tendencies.” 

V LONDON : MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd. 
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